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CHAPTER LV. 



FBOM THB FBACB OF NIKIAS TO THB OLTXPIO FXSTIVAL OV 
OLTMPIAD 90. 



Negotiations for peace daring the winter after the battle of AmphipoliB.— 
Peace called the Peace of Kikias — condnded in March 421 b.c. Condi* 
tions of peace. — Peace accepted at Sparta by the majority of members 
of the Peloponnesian alliance. — The most powerful membters of the alli- 
ance refuse to accept the trace — Boeotians, Meearians, CoriDthians, and 
Eleians. — Position and feelings of the Lacedsemonians-* their great 
\yi^ anxiety for peace — their ancertfdn relations with Aigos. — Steps token 

by the Lacedaemonians to execute the peace — Amphipolis is not restored 
« to Athens — the great allies of Sparta do not accept the peace. — Sepa^ 

rxj rate alliance for mntoal defence concluded between Sparta and Athens. — 

^ Terms of the alliance.— Athens restores the Spartan captives.— Mis- 

^ management of the political interests of Athens by Nikias and the peace 

party. — By the terms of the aUiance Athens renounced all the advan- 
tages of her position in reference to the Ijacedsemonians — she gained 
none of those concessions upon which she calculated, while they gained 
materially. — Discontent and remonstrances of the Athenians against 
Sparta in consequence of the non-performance of the conditions — they 
repent of having given up the captives — excuses of Sparta. — New com- 
binations in Peloponnesus — suspicion entertained of concert between 
^ Sparta and Athens — Argos stands prominently forward — state of Aigos 

V — aristocratical regiment of one tnousand formed in that city. — The 

^ Corinthians prevail upon Argos to stand forward as head of a new I'elo- 

ponnesian alliance. — Congress of recusant Peloponnesian allies f t Cormth 
— the Mantineians join Argos — state of Arcadia — rivalship df Tegea 
and Mantineia. — Remonstrances of LacediBmonian envoys at the con- 
gress at Cormth— redefence of the CorinthiaiLi— pretence of religioui 
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scrapie. — ^he Boeotians and Megarians refuse to break with Sparta, of 
to ally themselves with Argos — me Corinthians hesitate in actually join- 
ing Argos. — The Eleians become allies of Argos — their reasons for 
doing so — relations with Leprenm — the Corinthians now join Aigos 
also. — Befusal of Tegea to separate from Sparta. — The Corinthians are 
disheartened — their application thron^h the Boeotians to Athens. — The 
Lacedemonians emancipate the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia — they 
plant the Brasidean Helots at Leprenm. — Treatment of the Spartan cap- 
tives after their liberation from Athens and return to Sparta — they are 
disfranchised for a time and in a qualified manner. — The Athenians re- 
capture Skidnd — put to death all the adult males. — Political relations 
in Peloponnesus — change of ephors at Sparta — the new ephors are 
hostile to Athens. — Congress at Sparta — Athenian, Boeotian, and Co- 
rinthian deputies, present — long debates, but no settlement attained of 
any one of the disputed points — intri^es of the anti-Athenian ephors 

— Eleobulus and 2!enares. — These ephors try to bring about underhand 
an alliance between Sparta and Argos, through the Boeotians — the pro- ■ 
ject fails. — The Lacediemonians conclude a special alliance with the 
Boeotians, thereby violating their alliance with Athens — the Boeotians 
raze Panakttun to the ground. — Application from the Argeians to Sparta^ 
to renew the expiring treaty. Project of renewed treaty agreed upon 
Curious stipulation about combat by champions, to keep the question 
open about the title to Thyrea. — Lacedsemonian envoys go first to Boeo- 
tia, next to Athens — they find Panaktum demolished — they ask for the 
cession of Pylos from Athens. — The envoys are badly received at Athens 

— angry .feeling against the liacedsemonians. — ADdbiadSs stands for- 
ward as a party-leader. His education and character. — Great energy 
and capacity of AlkibiadSs in public affairs — his reckless expenditure — 
lawless demeanor — unprincipled character, inspiring suspicion and alarm 
— military service. — Alkibiad^ — Sokrat4s — the Sophists. — Conflict- 
ing sentiments entertained towards Alkibiadfis — his great enerpy and 
capacity. Admiration, fear, hatred, and jealousy, which he inspires. — 
AUdbiad§s tries to renew the ancient but interrupted connection of his 
ancestors with Lacedsemon, as proxeni. — The Spartans reject his ad- 
vances — he turns against them — alters his politics, and becomes their 
enemy at Athens. — He tries to bring Athens into alliance with Aigos. ~- 
He induces the Argeians to send envoys to Athens-^ the Asians 
eagerly embrace this opening, and drop their negotiations with Sparta. — 
Embassy of the Lacediemonians to Athens, to press the Athenians not to 
throw up the alliance. The envoys are favorably received. — Trick by 
which Alkibiadds cheats and disgraces the envois, and baffles the Lace- 
daemonian project. Indignation of the Athenians against Sparta. — 
Nikias prevails with the assembly to send himself and others as envoys 
to Sparta, in order to clear up the embarrassment. — Failure of the em- 
bassy of Nikias at Sparta — Athens concludes the alliance with Argos, 
Elis, and Mantineia. — Conditions of this convention and alliance. — 
Complicated relations among the Grecian states as to treaty and alliance. 

— Ofympic festival of the 90th Olympiad, July 420 B.C., its memorable 
character. — First appearance of Athens at the Ol^pic festival since the 
beginning of the war. Immense display of Alkibisul^ in the chariot- 
race. — The Eleians exclude the Spartan sacred legation from this Olym- 
pic festival, in conseq^uence of alleged violation of the Oljonpic truce. — 
Alarm felt at the festival lest the Spartans should come m arms. — De- 
pressed estimation of Sparta throughout Greece ^ Herakleia l-4i 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

VBOM THB FBBTIYAIi OF OLYMPIAD 90, DOWH TO THS BATTLE OF 
XANTINEIA. 

New policy of Athens, attempted by Alkibiadds. •=- Expedition of Alkibiaddi 
into the interior of Peloponnesus. — Attack upon Epidanrns by Aiigos 
and Athens. — Morements of the Spartans and Ai^^ians.— The sacred 
month Kameius — trick played by the Aigeians with their calendar — 
Congress at Mantineia for peace — the cUscnssions prove abortive. *> 
Athenian lordship of the sea — the alliance between Athens and Sparta 
continues in name, but is indirectly violated by both. — Invasion of Ai^s 
by Agis and the Lacediemonians, IBoeotians, and Corinthians. — Approach 
of the invaders to Ai^s by different Unes of march. — Saperior forces 
and advantageous position of the invaders — danger of AxgoB — Aeif 
takes upon him to grant an armistice to the Argeians, and wimdraws uo 
army — dissatisfaction of the allies. ~- Severe censure against Agis on 
his return to Sparta. — Tardy arrival of Alkibiadfis, Liu^6s, etc., with 
the Athenian contingent at Argos — expedition of Athenians, Eleians, 
Mantineians, and Argeians, against the Arcadian town of Orchomenns.-^ 
Plans against Tegea — the ilSeians return home. — Danger of Tegea -^ 
Agis and the Lacedsemonians march to its reUef. — Manoeuvres of Agis 
to bring on a battle on fair ground. — Forward march and new position 
of the Argeians. — The Lacedaemonians are surprised : their si^den and 
ready formation into battle order. — Gradation of command and responsi- 
bility peculiar to the Lacedaemonian army. — liacedsemonian line : priv- 
ileged post of the Skiritae on the left. — Uncertain numbers of both 
armies. — Preliminary harangues to the soldiers. — Battle of Mantineia. 
— Movement ordered by Agis, on the instant before the battle ; his order 
disobeyed. His left wing is defeated. — Complete ultimate victory of 
the Lacedaemonians..— Great effects of the victory in re&tablishing the 
reputation of Sparta. — Operations of Ai^eians, Eleians, etc., near Epi- 
danrus. — Political change at Ai^s, arising out of the battle of Mantineia. 
— Oligarchical conspiracy of the Thousand-regiment at Aigos, in con- 
cert with the Lacedaemonians. — Treaty of peace between Sparta and 
Argos. — Treaty of alliance between Sparta and Argos — dissolution of 
the alliance of Argos with Athens, Mantineia, and Bus. — Submission of 
Mantineia to Sparta. — Oligarchical revolution effected at Aigos by the 
Thousand, in concert with the Lacedaemonians. — Oligarchy in Sikyon 
and tJie towns in Achaia. — Violences of the Thousand at Argos : coun- 
ter-revolution in that town : restoration of the democracy. — Proceedings 
of the restored Argeian Demos: tardiness of Sparta. — AlkibiadSs at 
Argos : measures for the protection of the democracy. — Nominal peace, 
but precarious relations, between Athens and Sparta. — Relations of 
Athens with Perdikkas of Macedonia. — Negligence of Athens about 
Amphipolis : improvidence of Nikias and the peace-party : adventurous 
speculations of Alkibiades. — Projected contention of ostracism between 
Nikias and Alkibiades. Proposition supported by Hyperbolus.— Gradual 
desuetude of the ostracism, as the democracy became assured. — Siege of 
M^los by the Athenians. — Dialogue set forth by ThucydidSs, between 
the Athenian envoys and the Executive Council of MSlos. — Language 
represented by ThucydidSs as having been held by the Athenian envoys 
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— with the replies of the Melians. — Reftisal of the Melians to smbmit. -< 
Siege and capture of M61os. — Bemarks upon the event. — View taken 
by Thucydidls of this incident. — Place which it occupies in the general 
historical tonception of Thncjdid^ 61-118 



CHAPTEB LVII. 

■ICILIAK AFFAIRS AFTEB THE EXTINOTIOH OF THB OELOKIAN DTITASTT. 

Expulsion of the Qelonian dynasty from Syracuse, and of other despots 
from the other Sicilian towns. — Large changes of resident inhabitants — 
effects of this fact. — Relative power and condition of the SicUian cities. 
Political dissensions at Syracuse. Ostracism tried and abandoned. — 
Power and foreign exploits of Syracuse. — Sikels in the interior of Sicily 
— the Sikel prince Duketius — he founds the new Sikel town of Palike. 
— Exploits of Duketius — he is defeated and becomes the prisoner of the 
Sjracnsans, who spare him^ and send him to Corinth. — Duketius breaks 
his parole and returns to Sicily. — Conquests of Syracuse in the interior 
of Sicily — death of Duketius. — Prosperity and power of Agrigentum. — 
Intellectual movement in Sicily — EmpedoklSs — Tisias — Sorax — Gor- 
pias. — Sicilian cities — their condition and proceedings at the first break- 
ing out of the Peloponnesian war, 431 B.C. — Relations of Sicily to 
Awens and Sparta — altered Inr the quarrel between Corinth and Kor- 
kyra #nd the intervention of Athens. — Expectations entertained by 
Sparta of aid from the Sicilian Dorians, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Expectations not realized. — The Dorian cities in Sicily 
attack the Ionian cities in Sicily. — The Ionic cities in Sicily solicit aia 
from Athens — first Athenian expedition to Sicily under Laches. ~ 
Second expedition under Pythodorus. — Indecisive operations near Mes- 
sdnd and Kheginm. — Defeat of the Messenians by the Naxians and 
Sikels, near 2^08. — Eurymedon and Sophoklds, widi a lai^r Athe- 
nian fleet, arrive in Sicily. — Congress or the Sicilian cities at Gela. 
Speech of Hermokratis. — General peace made between the Sicilian cities. 
Eurymedon accedes to the peace, and withdraws the Athenian fleet. — 
Displeltf nre of the Athenians against Eurymedon and his colleagues. — 
Intestine dissension in Leontini — expulsion of the Leontine Demos, by 
the aid of Syracuse. — Application of the Leontine Demos for help to 
Athens. The Athenians send Phseax to make observations. — Leontini 
depopulated — the Demos expelled — Leontine exiles at Athens. — War 
between Selinus and Egesta — the latter applies to Athens for aid. — 
Promises of the Egestseans : motives offered to Athens for intervention 
in Sicily. — Alkibiadds warmly espouses their cause, and advises inter- 
vention. — Inspecting commissioners despatched by the Athenians to 
Egesta— frauds practised by the Egestseans to delude them. — Return of 
the commissioners to Athens — impression produced by their report. 
Resolution taken to send an expedition to Sicily. — Embarrassment of 
Kikias as opposer of the expedition. — Speech of Nikias at the second 
assembly held by the Athenians.— (Reply of Alkibiadds. — The assembly 
favorable to the views of Alkibiadds — adheres to the resolution of sailing 
to Sicily. — Second speech of Nikias — exaggerating the difficulties and 
dangers of the expedition, and demanding a force on the laigest scale. ^* 
Effect of this speech— increased eagerness of the assembly K»r the expe 
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dition — order and unanimity in reference to the plan. — Excitement in 
the city among all classes — great increase in the scale on which the ex- 
pedition was planned. — Large preparations made for the expedition. — 
Beview of these preliminary proceedings to the Sicilian expedition. — 
Advice and influence of Nikias. — Advice and influence of Alkibiad^. — 
Athens believed herself entitled to be mistress of the islands as well as of 
the sea 118-162 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

FBOll THB BESOLT7TION OF THE ATHENIAKB TO ATTACK STBACUflS, 
DOWN TO THB FIBST WINTEB AFTEB THEIB ABBITAL IN SICILY. 

Preparations for the expedition against Sicily — general enthusiasm and 
sanguine hopes at Athens. — Abundance in the Athenian treasury — dis- 
play of wealth as well as of force in the armament. — Mutilation of the 
Hermss at Athens. Numbers and sanctity of the HermsB. — Violent ex- 
citement and religious alarm produced by the act at Athens. — The 
authQrs of the act unknown — but it was certainly done by design and 
conspiracy. — Various parties suspected — great probability beforehand 
that it would induce the Athenians to abandon or postpone the expedi- 
tion. — The political enemies of AUdbiadSs take advantage of the reign- 
ing excitement to try and ruin him. — Anxiety of the Athenians to detect 
and punish the conspirators — rewards offered for information.— In- 
formations given in — commissioners of inquiry appointed. — First accu- 
sation of A&ibiadSs, of having profaned and divulged the Eleusinian 
mysteries. — l^olent speeches in the assembly against Alkibiad^ unfEi- 
vorably received. — He denies the charge and demands immediate trial — 
his demand is eluded by his enemies. — Departure of the armament firom 
PeirsBus — splendor and exciting character of the spectacle. — Solenmi- 
ties of parting, on shipboard and on the water's edge. — Pull muster of 
the armament at Korkyra. — Progress to Bhegium — cold reception by 
the Italian cities. — Peehng at Syracuse as to the approachmg armament 

— disposition to undervalue its magnitude, and even to question its in- 
tended coming. — Strenuous exhortations of Hermoirates, to be prepared. 

— Temper and parties in the Syracusan assembly. — Beply of Athenag- 
oras, the popular orator. — Interposition of the strat^g^ to moderate the 
violence of the debate. — Relative position of Athenagoras and other par- 
ties at Syracuse. — Pacific dispositions of Athenagoras. — His general 
denunciations against the oligarchical youth were well founded. — Active 
preparations at Sjrracuse on the approach of the Athenian armament. — 
Discouragement of the Athenians at Rhe^um on learning the truth 
respecting the poverty of Egesta. — The Athenian generals discuss their 
plan of action — opinion of JNikias. — Opinion of iUkibiadSs. — Opinion 
of Lamachus. — Superior discernment of Lamachus — plan of AlkibiadSs 
preferred. — AlkibiadSs at MessenS — Naxos joins the Athenians. Empty 
display of the armament. — AlkibiadSs at Katana— the Athenians me- 
ters of Katana — they establish their station there. Refusal of Eamarina. 

— Alkibiades is summoned home to take his trial. — Feelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens since the departure of the armament. — Number of 
citizens imprisoned on suspicion — increased agony of the public mind.-^ 
Peisander and ChaiiklSs the commissioners of inquiry.-— Information of 
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Diokleidfis. — More prisoners arrested — increased terror in the city — An 
dokidfis among the persons imprisoned. — Andokidfis is solicited by his 
fellow-prisoners to stand forward and give information — he complies.— 
Andokidds designates the authors of the mutilation of the Hermie — con- 
seqaence of his revelations. — Qaestionable aathority of AndokidSs, as to 
what he himself really stated in information. — Belief of the Athenians in 
his information — its tranqnillizing effects. — Anxiety and alarm revived, 
respecting the persons concerned in the profanation of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries.— Keyival of the accusation against Alkibiad6s. — Indictment pre- 
sented by Thessalus, son of Eamon, against Alkibiad^s. — Hesolntion to 
send for Alkibiades home from Sicily to be tried. — AJkibiadSs quits the 
army, as if to come home : makes his escape at Thurii, and retires to Pelo- 

Eonnesus. — Conduct of the Athenian public in reference to Alkibiades — 
ow far blamable. Conduct of his enemies. — Mischief to Athens from the 
banishment of Alkibiadds. Languid operations of the Sicilian armament 
under Nikias. — Increase of confidence and preparations at Syracuse, aris- 
ing from the delays of Nikias. — Manceuvre of Nikias from Katana — he 
lands his forces in the Great Harbor of Syracuse. — Return of the Syracusan 
army from Katana to the Great Harbor — preparations for fighting Nikias. 
— !Feelings of the ancient soldier. — Harangue of Nikias. — Battle near 
the Olympieion — victory of the Athenians. — Unabated confidence of 
the Syracusans — they garrison the Olympieion — Nikias reembarks his 
army, and returns to Katana. — He determines to take up his winter 
quarters at Katana, and sends to Athens for reinforcements of horse. — 
His failure at Mess^nd, through the betrayal by Alkibiadds. — Salutary 
lesson to the Syracusans, arising out of the recent defeat — mischiefs to 
the Athenians from the delay of Nikias. — Confidence of the Athenians 
at home in Nikias — their good temper — they send to him the reinforce- 
ments demanded. — Determined feeling at Syracuse — improved meas- 
ures of defence — recommendations of Hermokrates. — Enlai^ment of 
the fortifications of Syracuse. Improvement of their situation. Increase 
of the difficulties of Nikias. — Hermokrates and Euphdmus — counter- 
envoys at Kamarina. — Speech of Euph§mus. — The Kamarin«ans main- 
' tain practical neutrality. — Winter proceedings of Nikias from his quar- 
ters at Katana. — Syracusan envoys sent to solicit aid from Corinth and 
Sparta. — Alkibiadgs at Sparta — his intense hostility to Athens. — 
Speech of Alkibiades in the Lacedaemonian assembly. — Great effect of 
his speech on the FelopOnnesians. — Misrepresentations contained in the 
speedi. — Resolutions of the Spartans. — The Lacedaemonians send Gy- 
lippus to Syracuse 163-243 



CHAPTER LIX. 

VBOH THB COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF STBACtTSB BT NIKIAS, 
DOWN TO THB SECOND ATHENIAN EXPE.T)ITION UNDEB DEMOSTHENES, 
, AND THB BESUMPTION OF THB GBNEBAL WAB. 

Movements of Nikias in the early spring. — liOcal condition and fortifica- 
tions of Syracuse, at the time when Nikias arrived. — Inner and Outer 
City. — Localities without the wall of the outer city — Epipolae. — Possi- 
bilities of the siege when Nikias first arrived in Sicily — increase of diffi- 
culties through hu delay. ^Increased importance of the upper ground 
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of ]<!pipoliB. Intention of the Syracnsans to occupy the tamimt of Epi- 
polsB. — The summit is surprised by the Athenians. — The success of^this 
surprise was essential to the effective future prosecution of the siege.— 
First operations of the siege.— Central work of the Athenians on Epi- 
polsB, caUed The Circle. — First counter-wall of the Syracusans. — Its 
direction, south of the Athenian circle — its completion. — It is stormed, 
taken, and destroyed by the Athenians. — Nikias occupies the southern 
cliff — and prosecutes his line of blockade south of the Circle. — Second 
counter-work of the Syracusans — reaching across the marsh, south of 
EpipolflB, to the river Anapus. — This counter-work attacked and taken 
by Lamachus — general battle — death of Lamachus. — Danger of the 
Athenian circle and of Kikias — victorv of the Athenians.— Entrance 
of the Athenian fleet into the Great Harbor. — The southern portion of 
the wall of blockade, across the marsh to the Great Harbor, is prosecut- 
ed and nearly finished. — The Syracusans offer no farther obstruction — 
despondency at Syracuse — increasing, closeness of the siege. — Order 
of the besieging operations successively undertaken by the Athenians. — 
Triumphant prospects of the Athenians. Disposition among the Sikels 
and Italian Greeks to favor them. — Conduct of Nikias — his correspon- 
dents in the interior of Syracuse. — Confidence of Nikias — comparative 
languor of his operations. — Approach of Gylippus — he despairs of re- 
lieving Syracuse. — Progress of Gylippus, in spite of discouraging reports. 
— Approach of Gylippus is made known to Nikias. Facility of prevent- 
ing his farther advance — Nikias despises him, and leaves him to come 
unobstructed. He lands at Himera in Sicily. — Blindness of Nikias — 
egregious mistake of letting in Gylippus. — Gylippus levies an army and 
mardies across Sicily from Himera to Syracuse. — The Corinthian Gog- 
gylus reaches Syracuse before Gylippus— just in time to hinder the 
town from capitulating. — Gylippus with his new-levied force enters Syr- 
acuse unopposed. — Unaccountable inaction of Nikias. — Vigorous and 
aggressive measures of Gylippus, immediately on arriving. — G}[lippu8 
surprises and captures the Athenian fort of Labdalum. — He begins the 
construction of a third counter-wall, on the north side of the Athenian 
circle. — Nikias fortifies Cape Flemmyrium. — Inconveniences of Plem- 
myriam as a maritime station — mischief which ensues to the Athe- 
nian naval strength. — Operations of Gylippus in the field — his defeat. 
— His decisive victory — the Athenians are shut up within their 
lines. The Syracnsan counter-wall is carried on so far as to cut the 
Athenian line of blockade. — Farther defences provided by Gylippas, 
joining the higher part of Epipol» with the city wall. — Confidence of 
Gylippus.and the Syracusans — aggressive plans against the Athenians, 
even on the sea. -=- Discouragement of Nikias and 3ie Athenians. — Nik- 
ias sends home a despatch to Athens, soliciting reinforcements. — De- 
spatch of Nikias to the Athenian people. — Besolulion of the Athenians 
to send Demosthen^ with a second armament. — Bemarks upon t!ae de- 
spatch of Nikias. — Former despatches of l^kias. — Effect of his despatch 
upon the Athenians. — Treatment of Nikias by the Athenians. — Capital 
mistake committed by the Athenians. — Hostilities from Sparta certain 
and impending. — Resolution of Sparta to invade Attica forthwith, and 
to send farther reiifforcements to Sicily 213- 286 
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CHAPTER LX. 

/BOM THE SEBCHFTION OF BIBBOT HOSTILITIES BBTWEBIT ATHBKS AKD 
SPABTA, DOWJT TO THE DB8TBU0TION OV THE ATHENIAN ARMAUEKT 
IN SICILY. 

Actire warlike preparations througliout Greece during the winter of 414- 
418 B.C. — Invasion of Attica by Agis and the Peloponnesian force — 
fortification of Dekeleia. — Second expedition from Athens against Syra* 
cuse, under Demosthen^. — Operations of Grlippus at Syracuse. He 
determines to attack the Athenians at sea. — x^aral combat in the har- 
bor of Syracuse — the Athenians yictorious. — Gylippus surprises and 
takes Plemmyrium. — Important consequences of the capture. — Increased 
spirits and confidence of the Syracusans, even for sea-fight. — Efforts 
of the Syracnsans to procure farther reinforcements from the Sicilian 
towns. — Conflicts between the Athenians and Syracusans in the Great 
Harbor. — ^Defeat of a Sicilian reinforcement marching to aid Syracuse. 
— Benewed attack by Gylippus on the Athenians. — -Disadvanta^s of 
the Athenian fleet in the harbor.. Their naval tactics impossible in the 
narrow space. — Improvements in Syracusan ships suited to the narrow 
space.— 'The Syracnsans threaten attack upon me Athenian naval sta- 
tion. — Additional preparations of Nikias — battle renewed. — Complete 
defeat of the Athenians. — Danger of the Athenian axmament — arrival 
of Demosthenes with the second armament. — Voyage of Demosthenes 
from Eorkyra. — Imposing effect of his entry into the Great Harbor. — 
Revived courage of the Athenians. Judicious and decisive resolutions 
of Demosthenes. — Position and plans of Demosthenes. — Koctumal 
march of Demosthends to surprise Epipolae, and turn the Syracusan line 
of defence. — Partial success at first — complete and ruinous defeat finally 
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CHAPTER LV. 

FBOM THE PEACE OF NIKUS TO THE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OP 
OLYMPIAD NINETY. 

Mt last chapter and last volume terminated with the peace 
cfdled the Peace of Nikias, conduded in March 421 B.O., between 
Athens and the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace =^ negotiated daring the autumn and winter sue 
ceeding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, wherein 
both Eleon and Brasidas were slain — resulted partly from the 
extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians, leading them to listen to the peace-party 
who acted with Nikias. The general principle adopted for 
the peace was, the restitution by both parties of what had been 
acquired by war, yet excluding such places as had been surren- 
dered by capitulation : according to which reserve the Athenians, 
while prevented from recovering Platasa, continued to hold 
Nisaea, the harbor of Megara. The Lacedaemonians engaged to 
restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish their connection 
with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace ; that is, Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, and Spartdlus. These 
six cities, however, were not to be enrolled as allies of Athens 
unless they chose voluntarily to become so, but only to pay reg- 

VOL. vn. 1 loc 
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ularlj to Athens the tribute originallj assessed by Aristeid^s, as 
a sort of recompense for the protection of the JSgean sea against 
private war or piracy. Any inhabitant of Amphipolis or the 
other cities, who chose to leave them, was at liberty to do so, and 
to carry away his property. Farther, the Lacedaemonians cov- 
enanted to restore Panaktum to Athens, together with all the 
Athenian prisoners in their possession. As to Ski6n6, Tordn^, 
and Sermylus, the Athenians were declared free to take their 
own measures. On their part, they engaged to release all cap- 
tives in their hands, either of Sparta or her allies ; to restore 
Pylus, Kyth^ra, Meth6n§, Pteleon, and Atalant^ ; and to liberate 
all the Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers now under blockade 
in Skion^ 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Greeks 
should have free access to the sacred Pan-Hellenic festivals, 
either by land or sea ; and that the autonomy of the Delphian 
temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future from all 
injury to each other, and to settle by amicable decision any dis- 
pute which might arise.^ 

Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should afterwards 
occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
xiians might by mutual consent amend the treaty as they thought 
fit. So prepared, the oaths were interchanged between seventeen 
principal Athenians and as many principal Lacedaemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace, and 
ratified as it had been by the vote of a majority among her con- 
federates, still, there was a powerful minority who not only re- 
fused their assent but strenuously protested against its conditions. 
The Corinthians were discontented because they did not receive 
back SoUium and Anaktorium ; the Megarians, because they did 
not regain Nisaea ; the Boeotians, because Panaktum was to be 
restored to Athens: the Eleians also on some other ground 
which we do not distinctly know. All of them, moreover, took 
common offence at the article which provided that Athens and 
Sparta might, by mutual consent, and without consulting the 
fdlies, amend the treaty in any way that they thought proper.^ 

» Tbncjd. v, 17-29. • Thucyd. v, 18. 
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Though the peace was sworn, th6refi>re, the most powerful mem* 
bars of the Spartan confederacy remained all recusant 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselyeSy how- 
eyer, that having obtained the favorable vote of the majority, 
they resolved to carry the peace through, even at the risk of 
br^iking up the confederacy. Besides the earnest desire of 
recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were fiuther 
alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty years concluded 
with Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed made ap- 
plication to Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Spartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border territory of £y- 
noria should be ceded to them : there was reason to fear therefore 
that this new and powerful force might be thrown into the scale 
of Athens, if war were allowed to eontinue.^ 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions. Lots being drawn 
to determine whether Sparta or Athens should be the first to 
make the cessions required, the Athenians drew the favorable 
lot : an advieuitage so very great, under the drcnmstanoes, 
that Theophrastus affirmed Nikias to have gained the point 
by bribery. There is no ground for believing such alleged 
bribery; the rather, as we-shall presently find Nikias gratu- 
itously throwing away most of the benefit whidi the lucky lot 
conferred.9 

The Spartans began their compliance hy forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and despatching Is- 
chagoras with two other envoys to Amphipolis and the Thracian 
towns. These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace as 
well as to enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, and 
especially to command Elearidas, the Spartan commander in 
Amphipolis, that he should surrender the town to the Athenians. 
But on arriving in Thrace, these envoys met with nothing but 
unanimous opposition : and 60 energetic were the remonstrances 
of the Chaikidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, that even 
Elearidas refused obedience to his own government, pretending 
that he was not strong enough to surrender the place against the 

> Thucyd. v, 14, 22, 76. » Plutarch, Nikias, c. la 
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resisiance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely baffled, the 
envoys returned to Sparta, whither Elearidas thought it prudent 
to accompany them, partly to expkun his own conduct, partly in 
hopes of being able to procure some modification of the terms. 
But he found this impossible, and he was sent back to Amphip- 
olis with peremptory orders to surrender the place to the Athe- 
nians, if it could possibly be done ; if that should prove beyond 
liis force, then to come away, and bring home every Peloponne- 
sian soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the surrender was really 
impracticable to a force no greater than that which Klearidas 
conmianded, since the reluctance of the population was doubtless 
obstinate. At any rate, he represented it to be impracticable : 
the troops accordingly came home, but the Athenians still re- 
mained excluded from Amphipolis, and all the stipulations of the 
peace respecting the Thracian towns remained unperformed. 
Nor was this alL The envoys from the recusant minority (Cor- 
inthians and others), after having gone home for instructions, 
had now come back to Sparta with increased repugnance and 
protest against the injustice of the peace, so that all the efforts 
of the Spartans to bring them to compliance were fruitless^ 

The latter were now in serious embarrassment Not having 
executed their portion of the treaty, they could not demand that 
Athens should execute hers : and they were threatened with the 
double misfortune of forfeiting the confidence of their allies 
without acquiring any one of the advantages of the treaty. In 
this dilemma they determined to enter into closer relations, and 
separate relations, with Athens, at all hazard of offending their 
allies. Of the enmity of Argos, if unaided by Athens, they had 
little apprehension; while the moment was now favorable for 
alliance with Athens, from the decided pacific tendencies reigning 
on both sides, as well as from the known philo-Laconian senti- 
ment of the leaders Nikias and Laches. The Athenian envoys 
had remained at Sparta ever since the swearing of the peace, 
awaiting the fulfilment of the conditions ; Nikias or LachSs, one 
or both, being very probably among them. When they saw that 
Sparta was unable to fulfil her bond, so that the treaty seemed 
likely to be cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and per- 

» Thucyd. v, 21, 22. 



ALLIANCE BETWEEN SFABTA AND ATHENS. 

Laps may even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance 
between Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for eoyering 
the deficiency ; promising that under that alliance the Spartan 
captives should be restored. Accordingly, a treaty was ocmduded 
between the two, for fifty years ; not merely of peace, but of 
defensive alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in repel- 
ling any invaders of the territory of the other, to treat them as 
enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without the consent 
of the other. This was the single provision of the alliance, with 
one addition, however, of no mean importance, for the security 
of Lacedasmon. The Athenians engased to lend their best and 
most energetic aid in putting down any rising of the Helots 
which might occur in Laconia. Such a provision indicates pow- 
erfolly the uneasiness felt by the Lacedaemonians respecting their 
serf-population : but at the present moment it was of peculiar 
value to them, since it bound the Athenians to restrain^ if not 
to withdraw, the Messenian garrison of Pylos, planted there 
by themselves for the express purpose of provoking the Helots 
to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the return 
of the envoys from Amphipolis, probably not more than a month 
or two after the former peace. It was sworn to by the same 
individuals on both sides ; with similar declaration that the oath 
should be annually renewed, and also with similar proviso that 
Sparta and Athens might by mutual consent either enlarge or 
contract the terms, without violating the oath.* Moreover, tibe 
treaty was directed to be inscribed on two columns : one to be set 
up in the temple of Apollo at Amyklse, the other in the temple 
of Ath§n^, in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was something 

* Thncyd. v, 23. The treaty of alliance seems to have been drawn up at 
Sparta, and approved or concerted Tvith the Athenian envoys ; then sent to 
Athens, and there adopted by the people; then sworn to on both sides. 
The interval between this second treaty and the first (o* noX2^ Darepov, v, 
24), may have been more than a mondi; for it comprised the visit of the 
Laced»monian envoys to Amphipolis and the other towns of Thrace, the 
manifestation of resistance in those towns, and the retnm of Elearidas to 
Sparta to give an account of his conduct. 
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not specified in its provisions, but understood, we may be weL 
assured, between the Spartan epbors and Nikias at the time when 
it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens were forth- 
with restored.^ 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, as. well as the strong 
philo-Laoonian indihations of her leading men (at this moment 
Alldbiadis was competing with Nikias for the favor of Sparta, 
as will be stated presently), than the terms of this alliance, 
which bound Athens to assist in keeping down the Helots, and 
the still more important afteivproceedmg, of restoring the Spar- 
tan captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably with her best card, 
and promised to renounce her second best, without obtaining the 
smallest equivalent beyond what was contained in the oath of 
Sparta to become her ally. For the last three years and a half, 
ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the possession of these 
captives had placed her in a position of decided advantage in 
regard to her chief enemy ; advantage, however, which had to a 
certain extent been countervailed by subsequent losses. This 
state of things was fairly enough represented by the treaty of 
peace deliberately discussed during the winter, and sworn to at 
the commencement of spring, whereby a string of ccmcessions, 
reciprocal and balancing, had been imposed on both parties. 
Moreover, Athens had been lucky enough in drawing lots to find 
herself enabled to wait for the actual fulfilment of such conces- 
sions by the Spartans, before she consummated her own. Now 
the Spartans had not as yet realized any one of their promised 
concessions : nay, more ; in trying to do so, they had displayed 
such a want either of power or of will, as made it plain, that 
nothing short of the most stringent necessity would convert their 
promises into realities. Yet, under these marked indications, 
Nikias persuades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty 
which practically annuls the first, and which insures to the 
Spartans gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with little 
or none of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta 
could hardly be said to count as a consideration : for that alliance 

was at this moment, under the uncertain relations with Argos, 

■*- 

» Tlmcyd. v, 24. 
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not leas yalnable to Sparta herself than to Athens. There can 
be little doubt that, if the game of Athens had now been played 
with prudence, she might have recovered Amphipolis in exchange 
for the captives : for the inability of Elearidas to make over the 
phice, even if we grant it to have been a real &ct and not merely 
simulated, might have been removed by decisive cooperation on 
the part of Sparta with an Athenian armament sent to occupy 
the place. In fact, that which Athens was now induced to grant 
was precisely the original proposition transmitted to her by the 
Lacedaemonians four years before, when the hoplites were ' first 
inclosed in Sj^akteria, but before the actual capture. They 
then tendered Hq equivalent, but merely said, through their 
envoys, ^ Give us the men in the island, and accept in exchange 
peace, together with our alliance."^ At that moment there were 
some plausible reasons in favor of granting the proposition : but 
even then, the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and 
powerful, when he contended that Athens was entitled to make a 
better bargain. But now, there were no reasons in its favor, and 
a strong concurrence of reasons against it. Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Athens : peace was of ma- 
terial importance to her ; but peace had been already sworn to 
on both sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now only 
to be carried into execution. That equal reciprocity of conc^ 
sion, which presented the best chance of permanent result, had 
been agreed on ; and fortune had procured for her the privilege 
of receiving the purchase-money before she handed over the 
goods. Why renounce so advantageous a position, accepting in 
exchange a hollow and barren aUiance, under the obligation of 
handing over her most precious merchandise upon credit, and 
upon credit as delusive in promise as it afterwards proved unpro- 
ductive in reality ? The alliance, in fact, prevented the peace 
£rom being fulfilled: it became, as Thucydidds himself ^ admits, 
no peace, but a simple suspension of direct hostilities. 

Thucydid^s states on more than one occasion, and it was the 

* Thucyd. iv, 19. AaKedaifiovioi dh Ifiat TvpoKoXovvrai k^airovifif koI did-' 
Xvaiv iroiifioVf Sidovrec fiev elpnvrjv koI ^fifiaxtav Kot a^fp; ^iXiav voX^v 
Kot olKeioTfira if aX2/iXovg iirdpxeiv, avTCurovvTec de ro^c ^k tijc vffoot 
&vSpac» * Thucyd. v, 26. oIk eUbc bv elp^vifv airr^ Kpi^cu, etc. 
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sentiment of Nikias himself, that at the moment of conduding 
the peace which bears his name, the position of Sparta was one 
of disadvantage and dishonor in reference to Athens ;^ alluding 
chiefly to the captives in the hands of the latter ; for as to other 
matters, the defeats of Delium and Amphipolis, with the serious 
losses in Thrace, would more than countervail the acquisitions 
of Nisaea, Pylus, Eyth^ra, and Methdnd. Yet so inconsiderate 
and short-sighted were the philo-Laconian leanings of Nikias 
and the men who now commanded confidence at Athens, that 
they threw away this advantage, suffered Athens to be cheated 
of all those hopes which they had themselves held out as the 
inducement for peace, and nevertheless yielded gratuitously tc 
Sparta all the main points which she desired. Most certainly 
there was never any public recommendation of Eicon, as far as 
our information goes, so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with 
Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein both Nikias and 
Alkibiad^s concurred. Probably the Spartan ephors amused 
Nikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, with fallacious 
assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under alleged peremp- 
tory orders given to Elearidas. And now that the vehement 
leather-dresser, with his criminative eloquence, had passed away, 
replaced only by an inferior successor, the lamp-maker® Hyper^ 
bdus, and leaving the Athenian public under the undisputed 
guidance of citizens eminent for birth and station, descended 
from gods and heroes, there remained no one to expose effectively 
the futility of such assurances, or to enforce the lesson of simple 
and obvious prudence : " Wait, as you are entitled to wait, until 
the Spartans have performed the onerous part of their bargain, 
before you perform the onerous part of yours. Or, if you choose 
to relax in regard to some of the concessions which they have 
sworn to make, at any rate stick to the capital point of all, and 
lay before them the peremptory alternative — Amphipolis in ex* 
change for the captives.** 

* Thucyd. v, 28. Kard. yhp rdv xp^^ rovrov fj re AoKedcufuav fiaXum 

at^sTept^ KaTJ^i (Athenian) tv 6h r^ kKeivov itirpeirel (LacedcDmonian) rdv 
froA^ftov avafidXXeai^ai, etc. (v, 46) — Ok irporov fiev (to the LacecUBmoni 
ai)«;) 6ii ^fu^pcjv ii ^u^aaift etc. ' Aristophan. Pac. (£5-887. 
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The Athenians were not long in finding oat how oompletelj 
they had forfeited the advantage of their position, and thmr chief 
means of enforcement, by giving np the captives ; which im- 
parted a freedom of action to Sparta such as she had never 
enjoyed since the first blockade of Sphakteria. Yet it seems 
that uider the present ephors Sparta was not guilty of any delib- 
erate or podtive act which could be called a breach of faith. She 
gave orders to Elearidas to surrender Amphipolis if he could ; 
if not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian troops home. 
Of coarse, the place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 
evacuated ; and she then considered that she had discharged her 
duty to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was concerned, though she 
had sworn to restore it, and her oath remained unperformed.* 
The other l^iracian towns were equally deaf to her persuasions, 
and equally obstinate in their hostility to Athens. So also were 
the Boeotians, Corinthians, Megarians, and Eleians: but the 
Boeotians, while refusing to become parties to the truce along 
mth Sparta, concluded for themselves a separate convention or 
armistice with Athens, terminable at ten days' notice on either 
side.2 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of peace and 
free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens and Peloponnesus 
were established, the discontent of the Athenians, and the remon- 
strances of their envoys at Sparta, soon became serious. The 
Lacedaemonians had sworn for themselves and their allies, yet the 
most powerful among these allies, and those whose enmity was 
most important to Athens, continued still recusant. Neither 
Panaktum, nor the Athenian prisoners in Boeotia, were yet 
restored to Athens ; nor had the Thradan cities yet submitted tc 
the peace. In reply to the remonstrances of the Athenian envoys, 
the Lacedaemonians affirmed that they had already surrendered 
all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, and had withdrawn 
their troops from Thrace, which was, they said, all the interven-^ 
tion in their power, since they were not masters of Amphipolisy 
nor capable of constraining the Thradan cities against their wilL 
As to the Boeotians and Corinthians, the Lacedaemonians went so 



« Thncyd. v, 21-35. « Thucjyd. v, 32. 
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far as to -profess readiness to take arms along with Athens,^ for 
the purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and even 
spoke about naming a day, a^r which these recusant states 
should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta and 
Athens. But their propositions were always confined to vague 
words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any written 
or peremptory instrument Nevertheless, so great was their 
confidence either in the sufficiency of these assurances, or in the 
facility of Nikias, that they ventured to require from Athens the 
surrender of Pylus, or at least the withdrawal of the Messenian 
garrison with llie Helot deserters from that place, leaving in it 
none but native Athenian soldiers, until farther progress should 
be made in the peace. But the feeling of the Athenians was now 
seriously altered, and they received this demand with marked 
coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in their favor 
had yet been performed, none even seemed in course of being 
performed : so that they now began to suspect Sparta of dishon- 
esty and deceit, and deeply regretted their inconsiderate surrender 
of the captives.3 Their remonstrances at Sparta, often repeated 
during the course of the summer, produced no positive effect : 
nevertheless, they suffered th^nselves to be persuaded to remove 
the Messenians and Helots from Fylus to KephaUenia, replacing 
them by an Athenian garrison.3 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain of Sparta. 
But the persons of whom they had still better reason to complain, 
were Nikias and their own philo-Laconian leaders ; who had first 
accepted from Sparta promises doubtful as to execution, and next 
— though favored by the lot in regard to priority of cession, and 
thus acquiring proof that Sparta either would not or could not 
perform her promises— ^ renounced all these advantages, and 

* Thucyd. v, 35. Xiyovreg &el &c fier" ^k&nvaiov tovtwc, ^ M ^e>Uj«, 
Koivyavaynaaovafxpovovc <J^ npoi^evro avev ^vyypa^^Ci^ olf 
Xphv Toi>c M kai6vra/Q afi^Tepois iroXe/uovc ^Ivau 

" Thucyd. v, 35. tovtov oiv opuvTec ol ^A&ifvdlot oidhv lpy<ft yiyvSfuvov, 
iireroirevov Toi>s Acucedai/toviovc fitfdev dutaiov duivoelff^cu^ dare o^re HvTunf 
unaiTovvTQv abruv iirediSoaav, dAAd Kal roiig kK T^cv^aov &vdpa{ 
nerefieXovTo iifodeduKorest etc, 

' Thucyd. v, 35. no^Xcuiic de Kal iroX^uv Tuoyav yevofievav h t^ i^epei 
"nifTt^^ etc. 
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procured for Sparta idmost gmtaitoiisly the onlj boon for which 
she serioudlj cared. The many critics on Grecian history, who 
think no term too harsh for the demagogue Eicon, ought in £ur- 
ness to contrast his political counsel with that of his rivals, and see 
which of the two betokens greater forethought in the wmnag^n^ffl t 
of the foreign relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost 
by the improvident watch of ThucydidSs and EuklSs : it was now 
agun lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

So .much was the Feloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
numb^ of states which had refused the peace, and so gready was 
the ascendency of Sparta for the time impaired, that new combi- 
nations i^ere now springing up in .the peninsula. It has already 
been mentioned that the truce between Argos and Sparta was 
just now expiring : Argos therefore was free, with her old pre^ 
tensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, backed by an undimin- 
ished fulness of wealth, power, and population* Having taken no 
direct part in the late exhausting war, she had even earned money 
by lending occasional aid on both sides ; ^ while her military force 
was just now farther strengthened by a step of very considerable 
importance. She had recently set apart a body of a thousand 
select hoplites, composed of young men of wealth and station, to 
receive constant militaiy training at the public expense, and to 
be enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from the 
other dtizens.3 To a democratical government like Argos, such 

> Thncyd. T, 28. Aristopkan. Fac, 467, aboat the Argeians, dixo^ev 

He cJiancterizes the Aigeians as anxious for this reason to prolong the 
war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole tenor 
of the play, affords ground for affirming that the Pax was represented during 
the winter immediately preceding the Peace of ITikias, abont four or fire 
months alter the battle of Amphipolis and the death of Eleon and Brasidas ; 
not two years later, as Mr. Clinton wonld place it, on the authority of a 
date in tk^ play itself, upon which he lays too great stress. 

■ Thucyd. y, 67. 'ApyeUty ol XiXioi Xoyades, ok ^ ^oAtf iKiroXkov 
aaKtjffiv Tuv 6c rbv woXe/iov Srifioai^ irapeixe, 

Diodoms (xii, 75) represents the first formation of this Thonsand-regiment 
at Aigos as haying taken place jnst abont this time, and I think he is here 
worthy of credit ; so that I do not regard the expression of Thncydidds U 
iroXXav as indicating a time more than two years prior to the battle of Man- 
tineia. For Grecian military training, two years of constant practice wonld 
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an institation was internallj dangerous, and pregnant with mis- 
chief, which will he hereafler described. Bat at the present 
moment, the democratical leaders of Argos seem to have thought 
onlj of the foreign relations of their city, now that her truce with 
Sparta was expiring, and that the disorganized state of the Spartan 
confederacy opened new chances to her ambition of regaining 
something like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies was now 
inducing them to turn their attention towards Argos as a new 
chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even before the peace, well 
knowing that she had separate interests from the confederacy, 
arising from desire to get back her captives : in the terms of peace, 
it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone were regarded, the inter- 
ests of the remaining allies, especially those in Thrace, being put 
out of sight Moreover, that article in the treaty of peace where- 
by it was provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual con- 
sent add or strike out any article that they chose, without consult- 
ing the allies, exdted general alarm, as if Sparta were meditating 
some treason in conjunction with Athens against the confederacy.^ 
And the alarm, once roused, was still farther aggravated by the 
separate treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which 
followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration of the 
Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian states at 
the unexpected combination of Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
strengthened in the case of each particular state by private inter- 
ests of its own, first manifested itself openly through the Corin- 
thians. On retiring from the conferences at Sparta, — where the 
recent alliance between the Athenians and Spartans had just been 
made known, and where the latter had vainly endeavored to 
prevail upon their allies to accept the peace, — the Corinthians 
went straight to Argos to communicate what had passed, and to 
solicit interference. They suggested to the leading men in that 



be a long time. It is not to be imagined that the Argeian democracy would 
haye incurred the expense and danger of keeping up this select regiment, 
dnring all the period of their long peace, just now coming to an end. 

* Thncyd. y, 29. fxfj fierd, 'A^ijvaiov a^ poOXuvrai AoKedtuttSvttM 
iovXiMKia^at: compare Diodoms. xii, 75. 
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dtjy that it was now the dutj of Argos to' step forward as savioiir 
of FeloponnesuSy which the Laoedaemonians were openly betray- 
ing to the (XHnmon enemj, and to invite for that purpose, into 
alliance for reciprocal defence, every autonomous Hellenic state 
which would bind itself to give and receive amicable satis&ction 
in all points of difference. They affirmed that many cities, from 
hatred of Sparta, would gladly comply with such invitation ; 
especially if a board of commissioners in small number were 
named) with full powers to admit all suitable applicants ; so that, 
in case of rejection, there might at least be no exposure before 
the public assembly in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion 
— privately made by the Corinthians, who returned home imme- 
diately afterwards — was eagerly adopted both by leaders and 
people at Argps, as promising to realize their long-cherished pre- 
tensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were accordingly 
appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom they might 
think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. With either of those 
two cities, no treaty was allowed without the formal sanction of 
the public assembly.^ 

Meanwhile, the Corinthians, though they had been the first to 
set the Ai^geians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, before 
enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, to invite a 
congress of Feloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. It was the 
MiiTitinAiftfia who made the first application to Argos under the 
notice just issued. And here we are admitted to a partial view 
of the relations among the secondary and interior states of Pelo* 
ponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, being conterminous as well as 
the two most considerable states in Arcadia, were in perpetual 
rivalry, which had shown itself only a year and a half before in 
a bloody but indecisive battle.^ Tegea, situated on the frontiers 
of Laconia, and oligarchically governed, was tenaciously attached 
to Sparta : while for that very reason, as well as from the demo- 
cratical character of her government, Mantineia was less so, 
though she was still enrolled in and acted as a member of the 
Feloponnesian confederacy. She had recently conquered for 
herself 3 a little empire in her own neighborhood, composed of 

» Thucyd. t, 28. * Thucyd. iv, 134. 

• Thucyd. v, 29. To?f yiip tiavrtvevai {lepoc ri r^f ^ApKodiof Kariaroairr* 
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village districts in Arcadia, reckoned as her snbject allies, and 
comrades in her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This con- 
quest had been made even during the continuance of the war with 
Athens ; a period when the lesser states of Peloponnesus generallj, 
and even subject-states as against their own imperial states, were 
under the guarantee of the confederacy, to which tiiej were re- 
quired to render their unpaid service against the common enemj ; 
so that she was apprehensive of Lacedsemcxiian interference at 
the request and for the emancipation of these subjects, who lay, 
moreover, near to the borders of Laconia. Such interference 
would probably have been invoked earlier ; only that Sparta had 
been under pressing embarrassments — and farther, had assem- 
bled no general muster of the confederacy against Athens — ever 
since the disaster in Sphakteria. But now she had her hands 
free, together with a good pretext as well as motive for interfer- 
ence. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and prevent 
any of them &om being mediatized or grouped into aggregations 
under the ascendency of the greater, had been the general policy 
of Sparta ; especially Bihce her own influence as general leader 
was increased by insuring to every lesser state a substantive vote 
at the meetings of the confederacy.^ Moreover, the rivalry of 
Tegea would probably operate here as an auxiliary motive against 
Mantineia. Under such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened 
to court the alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they 
enjoyed the additional sympathy of a common democracy. Sudi 
revolt from Sparta 3 (for so it was considered) excited great 
sensation throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable 
disposition, amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the 
example. 

in^Koov, irt, rov irpbc *Ai^^va£o«f iroXe/wv 5vrof , koI hofii^ov oi) Kepiuipea&ai 
ot^ac Toi^c Acucedcufioviovc apxeiVt iKeid^ kolL <txoX^ r^yov. 

As to the way in which the agreement of the members of the confederacy 
modified the relations between subordinate and imperial states, see farther 
on, pages 25 and 26, in the case of Elis and Leprenm. 

» Thucyd. i, 125. 

■ Thucyd. Y, 29. ^ATroaravTuv dh tQv Mavriviov, koI ^ aXXtf 
lleh>7r6vvffffoc kc ^povv Ka^iararo o>i koI a^iai TroiTjrhv tovto, vofti^ovrec 
vTieov ri ti eldtrag fieraar^at aifToi>c, koI roi)f AoKedfUfiOviovs &ua <Ji* ^py^C. 
ixovrec, etc. 
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In particular, it contributed much to enhance the importance 
of the congress at Corinth ; whither the Lacedaemonians thought 
it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the intrigaes 
going on against them. Their envoy addressed to the Corinthi- 
ans strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, for the leading 
part which they had taken in stirring up dissension among the 
old confederates, and organizing a new confederacy under the 
presidency of Argos. " The/ (lihe Corinthians) were thus aggrar 
vating the original guilt and perjury which they had committed 
by setting at nou^t the formal vote of a majority of the confed*^ 
eracy, and refusing to accept the peace, — for it was the sworn 
and fundamental maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of 
the majority should be binding on all, except in such cases as 
involved some offence to gods or heroes." Encouraged by the 
presence of many sympathizing deputies, Boeotian, Megarian, 
Chalkidian fix)m Thrace,^ etc., the Corinthians replied with firm- 
ness. But they did not think it good policy to proclaim their real 
ground for rejecting the peace, namely, that it had not procured 
for themselves the restoration of Sollium and Anaktorium : since, 
first, this was a question in which their allies present had no in- 
terest ; next, it did not fiimish any valid excuse for their resist- 
ance to the vote of the majority. Accordingly, they took their 
stand upon a pretence at once generous and religious ; upon that 
reserve for religious scruples, which the Lacedsemonian envoy 
had himself admitted, and which of course was to be construed 
by each member with reference to his own pious feeling. ^ It tmu 
a religious impediment (the Corinthians contended) which pre- 
vented us &om acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstand- 
ing the vote of the majority ; for we had previously exchanged 
oaths, ourselves apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians 
of Thrace at the time when they revolted &om Athens : and we 
should have infringed those separate oaths, had we accepted a 
treaty of peace in which these Chalkidians were abandcmed. As 
for alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to adopt any 

* Thucyd. y, 30. Kopiv&ioi Sk irapSvTuv a^iai rCtv ^ftfiaxavt baoi oid* 
avTot kde\avTo rdf ffTrovcJdf {tzapeKokeaav 61 ai)To\>s (xbrol irporepov) ivriXe 
yovTotf Aajced{w^v«otf,a fthv ifdiKOVvro, o* dfi^ovvreg &vTiKpv< 
•tc 
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resolution which we may deem suitable, after consultation with 
our friends here present." With this unsatisfactory answer the 
Lacedasmonian envoys were compelled to return home. Yet 
some Argeian envoys, who were also present in the assembly for 
tlie purpose of urging the Corinthians to realize forthwith tH6 
hopes of alliance which they had held out to Argos, were still 
unable on their side to obtain a decided affirmative, being requested 
to come again at the next conferent^.^ 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea 
of the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in an 
open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the execution 
(^ their own scheme. They were restrained in part doubtless 
by the bitterness of Lacedaemonian reproof; for the open con- 
summation of this revolt, apart from its grave political conse^ 
quences, shocked a train of very old feelings ; but still more by 
the discovery that their fiiends, who agreed with them in reject- 
ing the peace, decidedly refused all open revolt from Sparta and 
all alliance with Argos. In this category were the Boeotians 
and Megarians. Both of these states — left to their own im- 
pression and judgment by the Lacedaemonians, who did not 
address to them any distinct appeal as they had done to the 
Corinthians — spontaneously turned away fh)m Argos, not less 
from aversion towards the Argeian democracy than from sympa- 
thy with the oligarchy at Sparta '^ they were linked together by 

» Thucyd. v, 30. 

* Thucyd. y, 31. BomtoI de Kal Meyap^f rb avrb ^ovtcq ffdixo^ov, 
Tepiopofievoi inb tuv AaKedai/ioviovy koI vofu^ovrec a^ai t^ 
^Apyeiav drjfioKpariav airotg dXcyapxovfievoic ^acov ^vfi<j>opov elvai t^c 
Acucedcufioviov 7ro2,iTeiac, 

These words, irepu)p6/ievoi iirb tCjv AaKedatfwvioVt are not clear, and have 
occasioned much embarrassment to the commentators, as well as some prop- 
ositions for altering the text. It would nndonbtedly be an improyement 
in the seqse, if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike oat the words 
vTzb tCjv AaKedcufioviav as a gloss, and thus to construe nepiopafievoi as a 
middle verb, "waiting to seethe event,** or literally, *' keeping a look-out 
about them.** But taking the text as it now stands, the sense which I have 
given to it seems the best which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate nepiop6ftevoi ** slighted or despised by the 
Lacedaemonians." But in the first place, this is not true as a matter of 
fact : in the next place, if it were true, we ought to have an adversatiye 
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ooifimiiiiion of interest, not merely as being both neighbors and 
intense enemies of Attica, bat as each having a bodj of dem- 
ocratical exiles who might perhaps find encooragement at Argos. 
Disconr^ed bj the resistance of these two important allies, the 
Corinthians hong back from visitiog Argos, until thej were 
pushed forward by a new accidental impulse, the application of 
the Eleians; who, eagerly embracing the new project, sent en- 
voys first to condude alliance with the Corinthians, and next to 
go on and enroll Elis as an ally of Argos. This incident so 

conjunction instead of lud before vo^ovrer, since the tendency of the two 
motayes indicated would then be in opposite directions. " The Boeotians, 
thoagh despised by the Lacedaemonians, still thought a junction with the 
Argeian democracy dangerous." And this is the sense which Haack actu- 
ally proposes, though it does great yiolence to the word Kai. 

Dr. Thirlwall andl>r. Arnold translate freptopafievoi "feeling themselres 
8%hted ;" and the latter says, ^ The Boeotians and Megaxians took neither 
side ; not the Lacedsemonian, for they felt that the Lacedsemonians had 
slighted them ; not the Aigiye, for they thought that the Aigire democracy 
would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta." But this again puts 
an inadmissible meaning on ifovxa^ov, which means " stood as thej were." 
The Boeotians were not called upon to choose between two sides or two 
positive schemes of action : they were inyited to ally themselres with Argos, 
and this they decline doing : they prefer to remain aa ikia§ arty allies of La- 
cedsemon, but refusmg to hecome parties to the peace. Moreover, in the 
sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, we should surely find an adversative con 
junction in place of xoX. 

I submit that the word ireptopav does not necessarily mean ** to slight or 
despise," but sometimes '*to leave alone, to take no notice of, to abstain 
fiom interfering." Thus, Thucyd. i, 24. *EiridSiftytoi'^iri/iKovatv k( r^ Kep- 
Kvpav npiapeig — deofuvoi fi^ a^c irepiop^v f&eipoftevovCf «tc. Again, 
i, 69, Kai vvv roi)f ^A'&rfvaiovc ohx iicac aA^* ^>7t)f ^vrof irepiopure, etc. 
The same is the sense of nepudelv and ^epio^ea^at^ ii, 20. In all these 
passages there is no idea of conUmjii implied in the word : the " leaving 
alone," or " abstaining from interference," proceeds from feelings quite dif- 
ferent fix>m contempt. 

So in the passage here before us, irepiopofuvoi seems the passive participle 
in this sense. Thucydidls, having just described an energetic remonstrance 
sent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth from joining Aigos, means to inti- 
mate (by the words here in discussion) that no simihir interference was re- 
sorted to by them to prevent the Boeotians and Megaiians from joining her; 
" The Boeotians and Megarians remained as they were, left to themsdves by 
the Lacedemonians, and thinking the Aigeian democracy less suitable -to 
them than the oligarchy of Sparta." 

VOL. VII. 2oc. 
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confirmed the Corinthians in their previous scheme, tliat they 
speedilj went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians of Tliraee, to 
join the new oonfederacj. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus levolting 
&om Sparta, had been dictated by private grounds of quarrel, 
arising out of relations with their dependent ally Lepreum. The 
Lepreates had become dependent on £lis some time before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in consideration of aid lent 
by the Eleians to extricate them from a dangerous war against 
some Arcadian enemies. To purchase such aid, they had en- 
gaged to cede to the Eleians half their territory ; but had been 
lefl in residence and occupation of it, under the stipulation of 
paying one talent yearly as tribute to the Olympian Zeus ; in 
other words, to the Eleians as his stewards. When the Pelopon- 
nesian war began,i and the Lacedaemonians began to call for the 
unpaid service of the Peloponnesian cities generally, small as 
well as great, against Athens, the Lepreates were, by the stand- 
ing agreement of the confederacy, exempted for the time from 
continuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemption ceased 
with the war ; at the dose of which Elis became entitled, under 
the same agreement, to resume the suspended tribute. She 
accordingly required thaf; the payment should then be recom- 
menced : but the Lepreates refused, and when she proceeded to 
apply force, threw themselves on the protection of Sparta, by 
whose decision the Eleians themselves at first agreed to abide, 
having the general agreement of the confederacy decidedly in 
their favor. But it presently appeared that Sparta was more 
disposed to carry out her general system of favoring the autono- 
my of the lesser states, than to enforce the positive agreement of 
the confederacy. Accordingly the Eleians, accusing her of un- 
just bias, renounced her authority as arbitrator, and sent a mil- 
itary force to occupy Lepreum. Nevertheless, the Spartans 
persisted in their adjudication, pronounced Lepreum to be auton- 
omous, and sent a body of their own hoplites to defend it against 

* Thttcyd. V, 31. KaZ /lexpi tov 'Attikov iro^fiov ane^epw IwevrcL, tov- 
aafjtevQV did, npoiJKiaLv tov noXsnov, ol *HX«ot kfnjvdyKo^oVt ol & I 'pdnovTo 
irodf Toi)c Acucedcu/ioviovf. 

For the agreement here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 
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the Eleians. The hitter loudly protested against this proceeding 
and pronounced the Lacedaemonians as having robbed them of 
one of their dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had 
been adopted by the general confederacy when the war began, — 
to the effect that each imperial dty should receiye back at the 
end of the war all the dependencies which it possessed at the 
beginning, on condition of waving its title to tribute and military 
service from them so long as the war lasted. After fruitless 
remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly embraced the op- 
portuniiy now offered of revolting finom her, and of joining the 
new league with Corinth and ArgosJ 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and Manti- 

neia, had now acquired such strengUi and confidence, that the 

. Ai^eians and Corinthians proceeded on a joint embassy to 

Tegea to obtam the junction of that dty, seemingly the most 

' Thucyd. v, 31. t^ ^^xtiP wpo^povref iv j elptfrOf d Ix^nrre^ if rdv 
^Attikov n62,eftov Kts&iaravTo rivec, ravra ixovrac Kol e^eX&eiVy <Sf o^« lew 
IXovTzg cu^iaravTai, etc. 

Of the agreement here alladed to among the members of the Feloponne- 
sian confederacy, we hear only in this one passage. It was extremely impor- 
tant to such of the confederates as were imperial dties ; that is, which had 
subordinates or snbject-aUies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder that the Corinthians did not ^>peal to this 
agreement in order to procure the restitution of Sollium and Anaktorium. 
But they misconceive the scope of the agreement, which did not relate to 
captures made during the war by the common enemy. It would be useless 
for the confederacy to enter into a formal agreement that none of the mem- 
bers should lose anything through capture made by the enemy. This 
would be a question of superiori^ of force, for no agreement could bind 
the enemy. But the confederacy might very well make a covenant among 
themselves, as to the relations between their own imperial immediate mem- 
bers, and the mediate or subordinate dependendes of each. Each imperial 
state consented to forego the tribute or services of its dependency, so long 
as the latter was called upon to lend its aid in the general effort of the con- 
federacy against the common enemy. But the confederacy at the same time 
gave its guarantee, that the imperial state should reenter upon these suspend- 
ed rights, so soon as the war should be at an end. This guarantee was clearly 
violated by Sparta in the case of Elis and Lepreum. On the contrary, in 
the case of Mantineia, mentioned a few pages back, p. 19, the Mantineians 
had violated the maxim of the confederacy, and Sparta was justified in in 
terfering at the request of their subjects to maintain the autonomy of th<i 
latter. 
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powerful in Pelopomiesus next to Sparta and Argos. What 
grounds they had for expecting success we are not told. The 
mere fact of Mantineia having joined Argos, seemed likelj to 
deter Tegea, as the rival Arcadian power, &om doing the same : 
and so it proved, for the Tegeans decidedly refused the proposal, 
not without strenuous protestations that they would stand by 
Sparta in everything. The Corinthians were greatly disheart- ' 
ened by this repulse, which they had by no means expected, 
having been so &c misled by general expressions of discontent 
against Sparta as to believe that they could transfer nearly the 
whole body of confederates to Argos. But they now began to 
despair of all farther extension of Argeian headship, and even 
to regard their own position as insecure on the side of Athens ; 
with whom they were not at peace, while by joining Argos they • 
had forfeited their claim upon Sparta and all her confederacy, 
including BoBotia and Megara. In this embarrassment they 
betook themselves to the Boeotians, whom they again entreated 
to join them in the Argeian alliance : a request already once 
refused, and not likely to be now granted, but intended to usher 
in a different request preferred at the same time. The Boeotians 
wero entreated to accompany the Corinthians to Athens, and 
obtain for them from the Athenians an armistice terminable at 
ten days' notice, such as that which they had contracted for them- 
selves. In case of refusal, they were farther entreated to throw 
up their own agreement, and to conclude no other without the 
concurrence of the Corinthians. So far the Boeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their applica- 
tion for an armistice, which the Athenians declined to grant, 
saying that the Corinthians were already included in the general 
peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On receiving this answer 
the Corinthians entreated the Boeotians, putting it as a matter 
of obligation, to renounce their own armistice, and make common 
cause as to all future compact But this request was steadily 
refused. The Boeotians maintained their ten days' armistice; 
and the Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in their existing 
condition of peace de facto, though not guaranteed by any pledge 
of Athens.^ 

» Thticyd. V, 32. Kopiv^iotg di dvoKox^ ajvrovdor ^ irpbg ^A-^ijvaiovf 
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Meanwhile the LacddsBmomang were not unmindful of the 
nffront which they had sustained by the revolt of Mantineia and 
Elis. At the request of a party among the Parrhasiiy the Arcar 
dian subjects of Mantineia, they marched under king Pleistoanaz 
into that territory, and compelled the Mantineians to evacuate 
the fort which they had erected within it ; which the ktter were 
unable to defend, though they received a body of Argeian troops 
to guard their city, and were thus enabled^ march their whole 
force to the threatened spot Besides liberating the Arcadian 
subjects of Mantineia, the Lacedemonians also planted an addi- 
tional body of Helots and Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence 
and means of observation on the frontiers of Elis.^ These were 
the Brasidean soldiers, whom EQeaiidas had now brought back 
. from Thrace. The Helots among them had been manumitted as 
a reward, and allowed to reside where they chose. But as they 
had imbibed lessons of bravery under their distinguished com- 
mander, their presence would undoubtedly be dangerous among 
the serfs of Laoonia : hence the disposition of the Lacedemo- 
nians to plant them out. We may recollect that not very long 
before, they had caused two thousand of the most soldierly Helots 
to be secretly assassinated, without any ground of suspicion agains* 
these victims personally, but simply from fear of the whole body 
and of course greater fear of the bravest^ 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks : ** By doirovSoc is meant a mere agree- 
ment in words, not ratified by the solemnities of religion. And the Greeks, as 
we hare seen, considered the breach of their word veiy different from the 
breach of their oath." 

Not so much is here meant even as that which Dr. Arnold supposes. 
There was no agreement at all, either in words or by oath. There was a 
simple absence of hostilities, de fado, not arising ont of any recognized 
pledge. Snch is the meaning of dvaKo;(f^j i, 66 ; iii, 25, 26. 

The answer here made by the Athenians to the application of Corinth is 
not easy to understand. They might, with mach better reason, have de- 
clined to conclade the ten da/s armistice with the BceotiarUj because these 
latter still remained allies of Sparta, though refusing to accede to the gen- 
eral peace ; whereas the CorinUiians, having joined Axgos, had less right, to 
be considered allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, we shall still find them attend- 
ing the meetings at Sparta, and acting as alUes of the latter. 

* Thucyd. v, 33, 34. The Neodamodes were Helots previously enfran 
^hised, or the sons of such. ' Thucyd. iv, sa 
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It was not onlj against danger firom the retaining Braside«a 
Helots that the Lacedaemonians had to guard, but also against 
danger — real or supposed — from their own Spartan captives, 
liberated by Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
Though the surrender of Sphakteria had been untarnished by 
any dishonor, nevertheless these mex| could hardly fail to be 
looked upon as degraded, in the eyes of Spartan pride ; or at 
least they might fan^ Hiat they were so looked upon, and thus 
become discontented. Some of them were already in the exer- 
cise of various functions, when the ephors contracted suspicions 
of their designs, and condemned them all to temporary disqualifi- 
cation for any official post, placing the whole of their property 
under trust-management, and interdicting them, like minors, from 
every act either of purchase or sale.^ This species of disfran- 
chisement lasted for a considerable time ; but the sufferers were 
at length relieved from it, the danger being supposed to be over. 
The nature of the interdict confirms, what we know directiy 
from Thucydid^s, that many of these captives were among the 
first and wealthiest &milies in the state, and the ephors may have 
apprehended that they would employ their wealth in acquiring 
partisans and organizing revolt among the Helots. We have no 
facts to enable us to appreciate the situation ; but the ungenerous 
spirit of the regulation, as applied to braye warriors recentiy 
come home from a long imprisonment — justiy pointed out by 
modem historians — would not weigh much with the ephors und^ 
any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer we 
hear nothing, except that the town of Skidnig at length surren- 
dered to them after a long-continued blockade, and that they put 
to death the male population of military age, selling the women 
and children into slavery. The odium of having proposed this 
cruel resolution two years and a half before, belongs to Kleon ; 
that of executing it, nearly a year after his death, to the leaders 
who succeeded him, and to his countrymen generally. The 
reader will, however, now be sufficientiy accustomed to the 
Greek laws of war not to be surprised at such treatment against 

* Thucyd.y,34. ^krifiov^ hroiriaav, arifiiavdk rotaifnfVf &ure wyre apxeiv 
fjBiTt itpuifiivovc Tt, ^ 7rii2.o0vTac, Kvpiov{ elvai. 
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subjects revolted and reoonqaered. Skid&d and its territorir was 
made over to the Plataean refugees. The natiye popohitioo of 
Delos, also, who had been removed from that sacred spot during 
the preceding year, under the impression that ihej were too 
impure for the discharge of the sacerdotal functioos, were now 
restored to their island. The subsequent defeat of Amphipolis 
had created a belief at Athens that tins removal had offended the 
gods ; under which impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, 
the Athenians now showed their repentance by restoring the 
Delian exiles.^ They farther lost the towns of Thyssus on the 
peninsula of Athos, and Mekybema on the Sithonian gulf, which 
were captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace.^ 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerful 
Grecian states remained all provisional and undetermined. The 
alliance still subsisted between Sparta and Athens, yet with con- 
tinual complaints on the part of the latter that the prior treaty 
remalued unfulfilled. The members of the Spartan confederacy 
were discontented ; some had seceded, and others seemed likely 
to do the same ; while Argos, ambitious to supplant Sparta, was 
trying to put herself at the head of a new confederacy, though 
as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, however, the author- 
ities of Sparta — king Fleistoanax as well as the ephors of the 
year — had been sincerely desirous to maintain the Athenian 
alliance, so far as it could be done without sacrifiee, and without 
the real employment of force against recusants, of which they 
had merely talked in order to amuse the Athenians. Moreover, 
the prodigious advantage which they had gained by recovering 
the prisoners, doubtless making them very popular at home, 
would attach them the more firmly to their own measure. But 
at the dose of the summer — seemingly about the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, B.C. 421 — the year of these 
ephors expired, and new ephors were nominated for the ensuing 
year. Under the existing state of things this was an important 
revolution: for out of the five new ephors, two — Kleobulus 
and Xenar§s — were decidedly hostile to peace with Athens, and 

* Thucyd. v, 32. 

' Thucyd. y, 35-39. I agree with Dr. Thirlwall and Br. Arnold in pre* 
lerring tho conjeotnre of Poppo, XoAiccd^f, in this place. 
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the remaining three apparently indifferent' And we may here 
remark, that this flucluation and instability of public policy, 
which is often denounced as if it were the peculiar attribute of a 
democracy, occurs quite as much under the constitutional mon* 
archy of Sparta, the least popular government in Greece, both in 
principle and detaiL 

The new ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for the 
settlement of the pending differences, at which among the rest 
Athenian, Bceotian, and Corinthian envoys were all present. 
But, after prolonged debates, no approach was made to agree- 
ment ; so that the congress was on the point of breaking up, 
when Kleobulus and Xeoar^s, together with many of their parti- 
8ans,9 originated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corinthian 
deputies, a series of private underhand manoeuvres for the dis- 
solution of the Athenian alliance. This was to be effected by 
bringing about a separate alliance between Argos and Sparta, 
which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would grasp at in pref- 
erence, so these ephors affirmed, even if it cost them the breach 
of their new tie with Athens. The Boeotians were urged, first 
to become allies of Argos themselves, and then to bring Argos 
into alliance with Sparta. But it was farther essential that they 
should give up Panaktum to Sparta, so that it might be tendered 
to the Athenians in exchange for Pylos ; for Sparta could not 
easily go to war with them while they remained masters of the 
latter.3 

Such were the plans which Kleobulus and Xenargs laid with 
the Corinthian and Boeotian deputies, and which the latter went 
home prepared to execute. Chance seemed to favor the purpose 
at once : for on their road home, they were accosted by two Ar- 
geians, senators in their own city, who expressed an earnest 
anxiety to bring about alliance between the Boeotian^ and Argos. 
The Boeotian deputies, warmly encouraging this idea, urged the 
Argeians to send envoys to Thebes as solicitors of the alliance ; 
and communicated to the boeotarchs, on their arrival at home, 
both the plans laid by the Spartan ephors and the wishes of these 

» Thucyd. v, 36. 

■ Thucyd. r, 87. hreardk/Uvot dirS tb tov KXeopoif^xw koI Sevdpovc KoX 
baoi ^^i ^aav aifTotCt «tc« ' Thucyd, y, 36. 
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Ai^eians. The boBotnichs also entered heartilj into the entire 
scheme ; reoeiving the Argeian envoys with marked favor, and 
promising;, as soon as they should have obtained the requisite 
sanction, to send envoys of their own and ask for alliance with 
ArgOB. 

That sanction was to be obtained from ^ the Four Senates of 
the Boeotians ;" bodies, of the constitution of which nothing is 
known. But they were usually found so passive and acquiescent 
that the boeotarchs, reckoning upon their assent as a matter of 
course, even without any full exposition of reasons, laid all their 
plans accordingly.^ They proposed to these four Senates a reso- 
lution in general terms, empowering themselves in the name of 
the Bcsotian federation to exchange oaths of alliance with any 
Grecian dty which might be willing to contract on terms mutu- 
ally benefidal : their particular object being, as they stated, to 
form alliance with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Ghalkidians 
of Thrace, for mutual defence, and for war as well as peace 
with others only by common consent. To this spedfic object 
they anticipated no resistdnce on the part of the Senates, inas- 
much as their connection with Corinth had alWays been intimatei 
while the position of the four parties named was the same, all 
being recusants of th3 recent peace. But the resolution was 
advisedly couched in the most comprehensive terms, in order that 
it might authorize them to proceed farther afterwards, and con- 
clude aUiance on the part of the Boeotians and Megarians with 
Argos ; that ulterior parpose being however for the present kept 
back, because alliance with Argos was a novelty which might 
surprise and alarm tire Senates. The manoeuvre, skilfully con^ 
tiived for entrapping Jiese bodies into an approval of measures 
which they never conf^mplated, illustrates the manner in which 
an oligarchical executive could elude the checks devised to con- 
trol its proceedings. But the boeotarchs, to their astonishment, 
found themselves delhated at the outset : for the Senates would 
not even hear of allimice with Corinth, so much did they fear to 
offend Sparta by any special connection with a city which had 



' Thucyd. V, 38. olSfuvi ; H^v /3<wAi)v, k&v ii^ eliroaiv, oi)K &)Ja if^^la^ai 

tj & afiai Trpodiayvovret m'^ivovaiv rale riaaapat PovXalc ruv Bo{4irwv» 

alnep axav rd kvooc (x°^^ '" 

VOL. VII. 2 
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revolted from her. Nor did the boeotarcbs think it safe to divulge 
their communications with Kleobulus and Xenar^s, or to ac- 
quaint the Senates that the whole plan originated with a power- 
ful party in Sparta herself. Accordingly, under this formal 
refusal on the part of the Senates, no farther proceedings could 
be taken. The Corinthian and Chalkidian envoys left Thebes, 
while the promise of sending Boeotian envoys to Argos remained 
unexecuted.! 

But the anti-Athenian ephors at Sparta, though baffled in their 
schemes for arriving at the Argeian alliance tlnx>ugh the agency 
of the Boeotians, did not the less persist in their views upon 
Fanaktum. That place — a frontier fortress in the mountainous 
range between Attica and Boeotia, apparently on the Boeotian 
side of Fhyl^, and on or near the direct road from Athens to 
Thebes which led through Phyle 2 — had been an Athenian posses- 
sion, until six months before the peace, when it had been treach- 
erously betrayed to the Boeotians.3 A special provision of the 
treaty between Athens and Sparta, prescribed that it should be 
restored to Athens ; and Lacedaemonian envoys were now sent 
on an express mission to Boeotia, to request from the Boeotians 
the delivery of Fanaktum as well as of their Athenian captives, 
in order that by tendering these to Athens she might be induced 
to surrender Pylos. The Boeotians refused compliance with this 
request, except on condition that Sparta should enter into special 
alliance with them as she had done with the Athenians. Now 
the Spartans stood pledged by their covenant with the latter, 
either by its terms or by its recognized import, not to enter into 
any new alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly 
bent upon getting possession of Fanaktum; while the prospect 
of breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was 
exactly that which Kleobulus and Xenar^s desired. Under these 
feelings, the Lacedaemonians consented to and swore the special 
alliance with Boeotia. But the Boeotians, instead of handing over 
Fanaktum for surrender, as they had promised, immediately 
razed the fortress to the ground ; under pretence of some ancient 

> Thucyd. v, 38. 

• See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, toL ii, eh. xvii, p. 3 rg 

• Thucyd. y, 3. 
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oaths wbich had been exchanged between their anoestors and the 
Athenians, to the effect that the district round it should always 
remain without resident inhabitants, as a neutral strip of border- 
land, and under common pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance and the 
destruction of Fanaktum at the beginning>af spring or about the* 
middle of March. And while the Lacedsemonian ephors thus 
seemed to be carrying their point on the side of Boeotia, they 
were agreeably surprised by an uneicpected encouragement to 
their views from another quarter. An embassy arrived at Sparta 
from Argos, to solicit renewal of the peace just expiring. The 
Argeians found that they made no progress in the enlargement 
of their i^ewly-formed confederacy, while their recent disappoint- 
ment with the Bceotians made them despair of realizing their 
ambitious projects of Peloponnesian headship. But when they 
learned that the LacedaBmoniaos had concluded a separate alliance 
with the Boeotians, and that Panaktum had been razed, their 
disappointment was converted into positive alarm for the future. 
Naturally inferring that this new alliance WQuld not have been 
concluded except in concert with Athens, they interpreted the 
whole proceeding as indicating that Sparta had prevailed upon 
the Boeotians to accept the peace with Athens, the destruction of 
Panaktum being conceived as a compromise to obviate disputes 
respecting possession. Under such a persuasion, — noway im- 
reasonable in itself, when the two contracting governments, both 
oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral evidence to 
explain their real intent, — the Argeians saw themselves excluded 
from alliance not merely with Boeotia, Sparta, and Tegea, but 
-also with Athens ; which latter city they had hitherto regarded 
as a sure resort in case of hostility with Sparta. Without a 
moment's delay, they despatched Eustrophus and ^son, two 
Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and perhaps proxeni of that 
uity, to press for a renewal of their expiring truce with the 
Spartans, and to obtain the best terms they could. 

To the Lacedaemonian ephors this application was eminently 
acceptable, the very event which they had been manoeuvring 
underhand to bring about : and negotiations were opened, in 
which the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed 
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possesiion oi Thjrea should be referred to arbitration. But 
thej found their demand met by a peremptory negative, the Lace- 
daemonians refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and insist- 
ing upon simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At last 
the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the question re- 
specting Thyrea open, in some way or other, prevailed upon the 
^Ijacedsemonians to assent to the following singular agreement. 
Peace was conduded between Athens and Sparta for fifty years ; 
but if at any moment within that interval, exdudiug either periods 
of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit the views of either 
party to provdse a combat by chosen champions of equal number 
for the purpose of determining the right to Thyrea, there was to 
be full liberty of doing so ; the combat to take place within the 
territory of Thyrea itself, and the victors to be interdicted from 
pursuing the vanquished beyond the undisputed border of either 
territory. It will be recollected, that about one hundred and 
twenty years before this date, there had been a combat of this 
sort by three hundred champions on each side, in which, after 
desperate v^or on both sides, the victory as well as the disputed 
right stUl remained undetermined. The proposition made by 
the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of judicial combat : 
nevertheless, such was the alteration which the Greek mind had 
undergone during the interval, that it now appeared a perfect 
absurdity, even in the eyes of the Lacedaemonians, the most old- 
fashioned people in Greece.^ Yet since they hazarded nothing, 
practically, by so vague a concession, and were supremely anxious 
to make their relations smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a 
breach with Athens, they at last agreed to the condition^ drew 
up the treaty, and placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry 
back to Argos. Formal acceptance and ratification, by the Ar- 
geian public assembly, was necessary to give it validity : should 
this be granted, the envoys were invited to return to Sparta at 

^ Thucyd. v, 41. Tolc Sh Axueedaifiovioig rb fihf itpCtTOv kdoKU fujpia elvai 
Tavra* kireira {kire^vfww ycip rd 'ApyoC irdvrag ^iXiov ix^iv) ^exC)pijaav 
kf olc ii^iaWf Kol ^veypaipavTo. 

By the forms of treaty which remain, we are led to infer that the treaty 
was not subscribed by any signatures, but drawn up by the secretary or 
anthorized officer, and ultimately engrayed on a column. The names of 
those who take the oath are recorded, bnt seemingly no official eignature. 
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the festival of the Hjakinthia, and there go through the solemn- 
itj of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Spartan ephors seemed now to have carried all their points; 
friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and jet the means— 
through the possession of Fanaktum — of procuring firom Athens 
the cession of Fjlos. But thej were not yet on firm ground. 
For when their deputies, Andromeda and two colleagues, arrived 
in BoBoda for the purpose of going on to Athens and prosecuting 
the negotiation about Fanaktum, at the time when Eustrophus 
and JEeon were carrying on their negotiation at Sparta, they dis- 
covered for the first time that the Boeotians, instead of perform- 
ing their promise to hand over Fanaktum, had razed it to the 
ground. This was a serious blow to their chance of success at 
Athens : nevertheless, Andromed§s proceeded thither, taking with 
him all the Athenian captives in BcBotia. These he restored at 
Athens, at the same time announcing the demolition of Fanak- 
tum as a fact: Fanaktum as well as the prisoners was thus 
restored, he pretended ; for the Athenians would not now find a 
single enemy in the place : and he claimed the cession of Fylos 
in exchange.^ 

But he soon foimd that the final term of Athenian compliance 
had been reached. It was probably on this occasion that the 
separate alliance concluded between Sparta and the Boeotians 
first became discovered at Athens ; since not only were the pro- 
ceedings of these oligarchical governments habitually secret, but 
there was a peculiar motive for keeping this alliance concealed 
until the discussion about Fanaktum and Fylos had been brought 
to a close. Both this aUiance, and the demolition of Fanaktum, 
excited among the Athenians the strongest marks of disgust and 
anger; aggravated probably rather than softened by the quibble 
of Andromed^s, that demohtion of the forl^ being tantamount to 
restitution, and precluding any fiuther tenancy by the enemy, 
was a substantial satisfaction of the treaty ; and aggravated still 
farther by the recollection of all the other unpei formed items in 
the treaty. A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent 
notes and protocols, to employ a modem phrase; yet not one of 

> Thucyd. v. 42. 
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the conditions favorable to Athens had yet been executed, except 
the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in' number ; 
while she en her side had made to Sparta the capital cession on 
which almost everything hinged. A long train of accumulated 
indignation, brought 1o a head by this mission of Andromeda, 
discharged itself in the harshest ^missal and rebuke of himself 
and his colleagues.^ 

Even Nikias, Laches, and the other leading men, to whose 
improvident facility and misjudgment the embarrassment of the 
moment was owing, were probably not much behind the general 
public in exclamation against Spartan perfidy, if it were only to 
divert attention from their own mistake. But there was one of 
them— AlkibiadSs son of Kleinias — who took this opportunity 
of putting himself at the h^d of the vehement anti-Laconian 
sentiment which now agitated the ekklesia, and giving to it a 
substantive aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public life. He 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, which in Greece 
was considered an early age for a man to exercise important 
command. But such was the splendor, wealth, and antiquity of 
his fisunily, of Makid lineage through the heroes Eurysakds and 
Ajax, and such the effect of that lineage upon thedemocratical 
public of Athens,^ that he stepped speedily and easily into a 
conspicuous station. Belonging also through his mother Deino- 
machS to the gens of the AlkmaoonidaB, he was related to Perikl^, 
who became his guardian when he was left an orphan at about 
five years old, along* with his younger brother Eleinias. It was 
at that time that their father Eleinias was slain at ihe battle of 
Eoroneia, having already served with honor in a trireme of his 

» Thucyd. v. 42. 
- * Thucyd. v. 43. *AAicf/3«ddj7f . . ; ,avi}p ijXiKi^ fikv &v in rdre veoCi ^ iv 
&2Xg iroXei, i^ionan 6k irpoyovov TiftQfievos. 

The expression of Platarch, however, in fieipuKioVf seems an exaggera- 
tion (Alkibiad. c. 10). 

Kritias and Charikles, in reply to the question of Sokrat^s, whom they 
had forbidden to converse with or teach young men, defined a young man 
to be one under thirty years of age, the senatorial age at Athens (Xenophon, 
Memor. i, 2. 35 V. 
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own at the seafight of Artemisiam i^unst the Persianfl. A Spar- 
tan nurse named Amykla was proviied for the young Alkibiad^Sy 
and a sUive named Zopyrus chosen by hfs distinguished guardian 
to watch over him ; but even his boyhood was utterly ungovcm- 
able, and Athens was full of his freaks and enormities, to the 
unavailing regret of Ferikl§s and his brother AriphronJ His 
violent passions, love of enjoyment, ambition of preeminence, and 
insolence towards others,^ were manifested at an early age, and 
never deserted him tiut>ughout his life. His finished beauty of 
person both as boy, youth, and mature man, caused him to bf 
much run after by women,3 and even by women of generally 
reserved habits. Moreover, even before the age when such temp- 
tations were usually presented, the beauty of his earlier youth, 
while going through the ordinary gymnastic training, procured 
for him assiduous caresses, compliments, and solicitations of every 
sort, from the leading Athenians who frequented the public palaes- 
trae. These men not only endured his petulance, but were even 
flattered when he would condescend to bestow it upon them. 
Amidst such universal admiration and indulgence, amidst cor- 
rupting influences exercbed from so many quarters and from so 
early an age, combined with great wealth and the highest posi- 
tion, it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard for the 
welfare of others would ever acquire development in the mind of 
Alkibiad^s. The anecdotes which fill his biography reveal the 
utter absence of both these constituent elements of morality ; and 
though, in regard to the particular stories, allowance must doubt- 
less be made for scandal and exaggeration, yet the general type 

' Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4 ; Isokratis, 
De Bigis, Orat. xvi, p. 353, sect. 33, 34 ; Ck>mel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 1. 

• UeTTOvi^a di irpdc tovtov {loKpanf) fiovop av&pitnav, b oifK uv tic 
9I01T0 bv if^ol ivelvai, rd alax^v tc&at. dvrtvovv. 

This is a part of the langnage which Plato puts into the xnoath of Alki- 
bia4Ss, in the Symposion, c. 32, p. 216 ; see also Plato Alkibiad. 1, c. 1, 2, a 

Compare hiis other contemporary, Xenophon, Memor. i, 2, 16-25. 

*wet 6h no^X&v 6vTi»v koI /leyaTiov irud^ov h avr^ rd ^i^^veiKov laxvpo* 
rarov ffv Kot rd pXorcpoTov, «f 6fi7MV hari role iraidiKOic ifiro/ivrffxaai (Plu- 
tarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

' I translate, with some diminution of the force of the words, the cxprea- 
ffionofa contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2. 24. ^AXKipia6n< 
i* ai di€t uh» «aAXoc itiri: tto^XcDv koI aeftvuv wvaiKuv ^rfpCtfievoc, etc. 
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of character stands plainly marked and suffidenily established in 
all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure in all its 
forms, is what we might naturally expect from a young man so 
circumstanced ; and it appears that with him these tastes were 
indulged with an offensive publicity which destroyed the comfort 
of his wife Hipparet^, daughter of Hipponikus who was slain at 
the battle of Delium. She had brought him a large dowry of 
ten talents : when she sought a divorce, as the law of Athens 
permitted, Alkibiad^s violently interposed to prevent her from 
obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought her back by force 
to his house even from the presence of the magistrate. It is this' 
violence of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of social obliga- 
tion towards every one, which forms the peculiar characteristic 
of Alkibiad^s. He strikes the schoolmaster whose bouse he 
happens to find unprovided with a copy of Homer; he strikes 
Taureas,! a rival chor^gus, in the public theatre, while the repre- 
sentation is going on ; he strikes Hipponikus, who afterwards 
became his &ther-in-law, out of a wager of mere wantonness, after- 
wards appeasing him by an ample apology ; he protects the Tha- 
sian poet H§g§mon, against whom an indictment had been formally 
lodged before the archon, by effacing it with his own hand from 
the published list in the public edifice, called Metroon ; defying 
both ma^trate and accuser to»press the cause on for triaL^ Nor 
does it appear that any injured person ever dared to bring Alki- 
biad^ to trial before the dikastery, though we read with amaze- 
ment the tissue of lawlessness 3 which marked his private life ; 



* Demostihen. cont. Meidiam, c. 49; Thacyd. yi. 16 j Antipho apud Athe- 
nsBum, xii, p. 525. 

* AthensBos, ix, p. 407. 

^ Thncyd. yi, 15. I translate the expression of Thncydid^, which is of 
great force and significance — ^Prf&evre^ yhp aitrov ol iroXXol rb fieye&ag 
r^f re xard rb kavrov aCtfut napavofiiag kc ^^ Siairav, etc. The same 
word is repeated by the historian, vi, 28. t^v aTiXfjv airrov ig rd hnrf^ev- 
Hara oi) djjfuyrui^ vapavofiiav. 

The same phirase is also fotmd in the short extract from the Tioidopla of 
Antipho (Athemens, xii, p. 525). 

The description of AlkibiadSs, given in that Discourse called the 'Epcart- 
ftdf fiSyo^, erroneously ascribed to DemosthMi§s (c 12, p. 1414), is moi<« 
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a combination of insolence and ostentation with occasional mean 
deceit when it suited his purpose. But amidst the pexfect legal, 
judicial, and constitutional equality, which reigned among the 
citizens of Athens, there still remained grtot social inequalities 
between one man and another, handed down from the times preced- 
ing the democracy : inequalities which the democratical institutions 
limited in their practical mischiefs, but never either effiiced or 
discredited, and which were recc^nized as modifying elements in 
the <Mirrent, unconscious vein of sentiment and criticism, by those 
whom they injured as well as by those whom they favored. In 
the speech which Thucydides ^ ascribes to Alldbiad^ before the 

discriminating than we commonly find in rhetorical compositions. Tovto 
d% 'AX«(/3(d<5i7v ei>p^<J€ic ^vaet fihf Tcpbc oper^v noXk^ x^^P<^ diaKcifievcv^ 
KcU rd fitv imepfi^v^j rH 61 raTreivuc, rd <r imepoKpa^^ ^ffv irpo^ptj/iivov 
uTTb de rvf XuKparovc bfuTiioi iroX^ fikv hravopi&ii^&ivra rov piov, rd dk XomH 
T^ fieye^ei tQv akXuv ipyuv hnxpvipafuvw. 

Of the three epithets, whereby the author describes the bad tendencies of 
Alkibiadds, fbll illustrations will be seen in his proceedings, hereafter to be 
described. The improving influence here ascribed to Sokratds is xmfortu- 
nately far less borne out. 

> Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 4 *, Cornel. Kepos, Alkibiad. c. 2 ; Plato, Protago* 
ras, c. 1. 

I do not know how far the memorable narrfttiTe ascribed to AUdbiad^s 
in the Symposium of Plato (c. 33, 34, pp. 216, 217) can be regarded as 
matter of actual fact and history, so far as Sokratds is concerned; but it is 
abundant proof in regard to the general relations of Alkibiad^ with others : 
compare Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 29, 30 ; ir, 1-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato present to us striking pictures of the 
palaestra, with the boys, the young men, the gymnastic teachers, engaged 
in their exercises or resting from them, and the philosophers and spectaton 
who came there for amusement and conversation. See particularly the 
opening chapters of the Lysis and the Charmidds ; also the Kivales, where 
the scene is laid in .the house of a ypafiftaTuni^Ci or schoolmaster. In th« 
Lysis, SokratSs professes to set his own conversation with these interesting 
youths as an antidote to the corrupting flatteries of most of those who sought 
to gain their good-will. Odrw xp^t ^ 'liriro^aXeCt rotf naidiKolc dtakeyea^ai 
Tarretvovvra koX avariXkovTa^ aXkb, /*^, &(mep at), ;fawoi}vro «ai 6ia;&p\m 
Tovra (Lysis, c 7, p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what is here stud about Alkibiad^s as a youtl, 
Euripid. Supplic. 906 (about ParthenopsBus), and the beautiful lines in the 
Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the characters of all the Greek youth of 
any pretensions were considerably afiected by this society and conversation 
TOL. VII. 2* 80c 
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Athenian public assemblj, we find the insolence of wealth and 
high social- position not ovlj admitted as a fact, but vindicated as 
a just moralitj ; and the history of his life, as well as many other 
facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, it was at 
least tolerated in practice to a serious extent, in spite of the 
restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behavior, Alkibiad^ 
etood distinguished for personal bravery. He served as a hoplite 
in the army under Phormion at the siege of Fotidsea in 432 B.C. 
Though then hardly twenty years of age, he was among the 
most forward soldiers in the battle, received a severe wound, and 
was in great danger; owing his life only to the exertions of 
Sokrates, who served in the ranks along with him. Eight years 
afterwards, Alkibiad^s also served with credit in the ca^valiy at 
the battle of Delium, and had the opportunity of requiting his 
obligation to Sokrates, by protecting him against the Boeotian 
pursuers. As a rich young man, also, choregy and trierarchy 
became incumbent upon him ; expensive duties, which, as we might 
expect, he discharged not merely with sufficiency, but with osten- 
tation. In fact, expenditure of this sort, though compulsory up 
to a certain point upon all rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those 
who had the least ambition, in the shape of popularity and influ- 
ence, that most of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite 
« minimum for the purpose of showing themselves off. The first 
appearance of Alkibiad^s in public life is said to have been as a 
donor, for some special purpose, in the ekklesia, when various 
citizens were handing in their contributions : and the loud ap- 
plause which his subscription provoked was at that time so novel 
and exciting to him, that he suffered a tame quail which he car- 
ried in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present : the bird was caught and 
restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time forward ac- 
quired his favor, and in after days became his pilot and confiden- 
tial lieutenant.1 

To a young man like Alkibiades, thirsting for power and pro- 
of their boyish years j thoagh the subject is one upon which the fhll evi 
dence cannot well be produced and discussed. 

" Plutarch, Alkibiadds, c. la 
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emizeaoe, a certain measare of rhetorical facility and persuasive 
power was indispensable; With a view to this acquisition, he 
frequented the society of various sophistical and rhetorical teach- 
ers,^ Prodikusy Protagoras, and others ; but most of all that ot 
Sokrat^. His intimacy with Sokrates has become celebrated on 
many, grounds, and is commemorated both by Plato and Xeno- 
phon, though unfortunately with less instruction than we could 
desire. We may readily believe Xenophon, when he tells us that 
Alkibiad^ — like the oligarchical Kritias, of whom we shall 
have much to say hereafter — was attracted to Sokratds by his 
unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation^ his suggestive influ- 
ence over the minds of his hearers, in eliciting new thoughts and 
combinations, his mastery of apposite and homely illustrationSy 
his power of seeing fax beforehand the end of a long cross-exam* 
ination, his ironical affectation of ignorance, whereby the humili- 
ation of opponents was rendered only the more complete, whmi 
they were convicted of inconsistency and contradiction out of 
their own answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in 
themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of peculiar 
value to those who proposed to take the lead in public debate ; 
with which view both these ambitious young men tried to catch 
the knack from Sokrat6s,9 and to copy his formidable string of 

' See the description in the Protagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317 

* See Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 12-24, 39-47. 

KpiTiacfihf Koi ^AXKifiiddfiCy oi)K dpeaKOvrog abroic ^axparovc, oftiXtfoartiv, 
dv xpovov dfuXeirriv air^, dAA* e^t)f H apxvc opfujKOTe itpoearavat r^ 
iroXeo^. 'En y^p XoKparei ^vovrec oIk aXXoig riai (lakkov tirexeipow 
didkeyetr&at, ^ Tolg fidKiara irpdrrovai tcL TroAcnicd. . . ,^Enel Toiwv rdxtcra 
Tuv woXiTevo/Uvuv iireXaPov Kpeirvwec elvai, ^oKpdrei ftkv oi)K In rrpoafe-' 
aav, oiSh ydLp avrolc a^^f ^peaKev - elre wpoaiX^oiev, inrhp wv, ^fiapravw 
iXeyxofj^evoi ^x^ovto • rd dh t^s ffoAewf iTrparrov, Cnmtp IveKev Koi ^aKpdret 
npoariX^ov. Compare Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. c 10, p. 23 ; c. 22, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents AlkibiadSs and Eritias as frequenting the society 
of Sokrat^, for the same reason and with the same objects as Plato affirms 
that yonng men generally went to the Sophists : see Plato, Sophist, c 20, p. 
232 D. 

•* Nam et.Socrati (observes Qnintilian, Inst Or. ii, 16) objicinnt comici, 
docere enm, qaomodo pejorem cansam meliorem reddat \ et contra Tisiam 
et Gorgiam similia dicit polliceri Plato." 
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interrogations. Both of them doubtless involuntarilj resi)ected 
the poor, self-sufficing, honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in 
whom this eminent talent resided; especially Alkibiad^s, who 
not only owed iiis life to the generous valor of Sokratds at Poti- 
daea, but had also learned in that service to admire the iron 
physical frame of the philosopher in his armor, enduring hunger, 
cold, and hardship.^ But we are not to suppose that either of 
them came to Sokrat^ with the purpose of hearing and obeying 
his precepts on matters of duty, or receiving firom him a new 
plan of life. They came partly to gratify an intellectual appe- 
tite, partly to acquire a stock of words and ideas, with facility of 
argumentative handling, suitable for their after-purpose as public 
speakers. Subjects moral, political, and intellectual, served as 
the theme sometimes of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in 
the society of all these sophists, Frodikus and Protagoras not 
less than Sokrat^s ; for in the Athenian sense of the word, Sok- 
rat^s was a sophist as well as the others : and to the rich youths 
of Athens, like Alkibiad^s and Kritias, «uch society was highly 
useful.^ It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, including 

The representation giren by Plato of the great influence acquired by 
Sokratds oyer AlkibiadSs, and of the deference and submission of the latter, 
is plainly not to he taken as historical, even if we had not the more simple 
and trustworthy picture of Xenophon. IsokratSs goes so far as to say that 
* SokratSs was never known by any one as teacher of Alkibiad^s : which is 
an exaggeration in the other direction. Isokrat^s, Busiris, Or. xi, sect. 6, 
p. 222. 

* Plato, Symposium, c. 35-36, p. 220, etc. 

• See the representation, given in the Protagoras of Plato, of the temper 
in which the young and wealthy Hippokratds goes to seek instruction from 
Protagoras, and of the objects which Protagoras proposes to himself in im- 
parting the instruction. Plato, Protagoras, c. 2, p. 310 D.; c. 8, p. 316 C; 
c. 9, p. 318, etc. : compare also Plato, Meno. p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4, p. 449 
E., asserting the connection, in the mind of Giorgias, between teaching to 
speak and teaching ta think — Xeyeiv koI ^povelv, etc. 

It would not be reasonable to repeat, as true and just, all the polemical 
charges against those who are called Sophists, even as we find them in Plato, 
without scrutiny and consideration. But modem writers on Grecian affairs 
run down the Sophists even more than Plato did, and take no notice of the 
admissions in their favor which he, though their opponent, is perpetually 
making. 

This is a rery extensive subject, to which I hope to revert. 
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mental acoomplishmentB as well as political soocesj . it enlarged 
the range of their nnderstandingSy and opened to them as ample 
a vein of literature and criticism as the age afforded : it aocus* 
tamed them to canvass human conduct, with the causes and 
obstructions of human well-being, both public and private: it 
even suggested to them indirectly lessons of duty and prudence, 
from which their social position tended to estrange them, and 
which they would hardly have submitted to hear except from the 
lips of one whom they intellectually admired. In learning to 
talk, they were forced to learn more or less to think, and fami- 
liarized with the difference between truth and error : nor would 
an eloquent lecturer fiul to enlist their feelings in the great 
topics of morals and politics. Their thirst for mental stimulus 
and rhetorical accompHshments had thus, as far as it went, a 
moralizing effect, though this was rarely their purpose in the 
pursuit.! 

' I dissent entirely from the judgment of Dr. ThirlwaU, who repeats what 
is the nsnal representation of Sokratte and the Sophists, depicting AlkiM- 
ad^ as " ensnared by the Sophists," while Sokratds is described as a good 
genius preserving him from their corniptions (Hist, of Greece, roL iii, ch. 
zxLy, pp. 312, 313, 314). I think him also mistaken when he distingoishes 
so pointedly SoknU^s firom the Sophists; when he describes the Sophists 
as "■ pretenders to wisdom ;" as ^* a new school;" as ^ teaching that there 
was no real diff<^nce between truth and fieJsehood, right and wrong," etc. 

AH the plausibility that there is in this representation, arises from a 
confusion between the original sense and the modem sense of the word 
Sophist; the latter seemingly first bestowed upon the word by Plato and 
Aristotle. In the common ancient acceptation of the word at Athens, it 
meant not a tchool of persons professing common doctrines, but a ckua of 
men bearing the same name, hecause they derived their celebrity from anal* 
- ogous objects of study and common intellectual occupation. The Sophists 
were men of similar calling and pursuits, partly speculative, partly profes- 
sional; but the J differed widely from each other, both in method and doc- 
trine. (See for example Xsokrat^, cont Sophistas, Orat xiii; Plato, 
Meno. p. 87 B.) Whoever made himself eminent in speculative pursuits, 
and communicated his opinions by public lecture, discussion, or conversation, 
was called a Sophist, whatever might be the conclusions which he sought 
to expound or defend. The difference between taking money, and expound- 
ing gratuitously, on which SokratSs himself was so fond of dwelling (Xen- 
oph. Memor. i, 6, 12), has plainly no essential bearing on the case. When 
iEschinSs the orator reminds the dikasts, ^^ BecoUect that you Athenians 
put to death the Sophitl Sokratia, because he was shown to have been ib« 
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AUdbiad^s, fall of impulse and ambition of every kind, ea 
jojed the conversation of all the eminent talkers and lecturers to 



teacher of Kritias," (-Eschin. cont. Timarch. c. 34, p. 74,) he uses the word 
in its natural and/me Athenian sense. He had no point to make against 
Sokratfis, who had then been dead more than forty years ; bat he describes 
him by his profession or occupation, just as he would have said, ERppoknjtis 
the phyddany Phddias the sculptor, etc. Dionysins of Halikam. calls both 
Plato and IsokratSs sophists (Ars Bhetor. De Compos. Yerborum, p. 208 
B.). The Nubes of Aristophanes, and the defences put forth by Plato and 
Xenophon, show that SokratSs was not only called by the name Sophist, 
but regarded just in the same light as that in which Dr. Thirlwall presents 
to us what he calls "■ the new School of the Sophists ;" as " a corruptor of 
youth, indifferent to truth or falsehood, right or wrong," etc See a strik- 
ing passage in the Politicus of Plato, c. 38, p. 299 B. Whoever thinks, as 
I think, that these accusations were falsely advanced against Sokratis, will 
be carefbl how he iadvances them against the general profession to which 
Sokratds belonged. 

That there were unprincipled and immoral men among the class of Soph- 
ists—as there are and always have been among schoolmasters, profes 
sors, lawyers, etc., and all bodies of men — I do not doubt; in what pro- 
portion, we cannot determine. But the extreme hardship of passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the great body of intellectual teachers at Athens, 
and canonizing exclusively Sokratds and his followers, will be felt, when 
we recollect that the well-known Apologue, called the C^unce of BercuUs^ 
was the work of the Sophist Prodikus, and his favorite theme of lecture 
(Xenophon, Mempr. ii, 1, 21-^). To this day, that Apologue remains 
without a superior, for the impressive simplicity with which it presents one 
of the most important points of view of moral obligation : and it has been 
embodied in a greater number of books of elementary morality than any- 
thing of Sokrat^s, Plato, or Xenophon. To treat the author of that Apo- 
logue, and the class to which he belonged, as teaching ^* that there was no 
real difference between right and wrong, truth and falsehood," etc., is a 
criticism not in harmony with the just and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall's 
history. 

I will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage of the Bepub- 
lic (vi, c. 6, 7, pp. 492-493), refutes the imputation against the Sophists of 
being specially the corruptors of youth. He represents them as inculcating 
upon their youthful pupils that morality which was received as true and 
just in their age and society; nothing better,^nothing worse. The grand 
corruptor, he sa3r8, is society itself; the Sophists merely repeat the voice 
and judgment of society. Without inquiring at present how far Plato or 
Sokntt^s were right in condemning the received morality of their country- 
men, I most fully accept his assertion that the great body of the contempo- 
rary professional teachers taught what was considered good morality among 
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be foand in Athens, that of Sokrat^s most of all and most fre- 
quently. The philosopher became greatly attached to him, and 
doubtless lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary les- 
sons, as far as could be done, without disgusting the pride of a 
haughty and spoiled youth who was looking forward to the 
celebrity of public life. But unhappily his lessons never pro- 
duced any serious effect, and ultimately became even distasteful 
to the pupil. The whole life of Alkibiad^ attests how faintly 
the sentiment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing in 
his mind ; how much the ends which he pursued were dictated 
by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandizanent In the later 
part of life, SokratSs was marked out to public hatred by his 
enemies, as having been the teacher of Alkibiad^ and Kritias. 
And if we could be so unjust as to judge of the morality of the 
teacher by that of these two pupils, we should certainly rank him 
among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at which it 
was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position in public 
life, Alkibiad^s came forward with a reputation stained by pri- 
vate enormities, and with a number of enemies created by his 
insolent demeanor. But this did not hinder him from' stepping 
into that position to w,hich his rank, connections, and club-parti- 
sans, afforded him introduction ; nor was he slow in displaying 
his extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of command. 
From the beginning to the end of his eventful political life, he 
showed a combination of boldness in design, resource in contri- 
vance, and vigor in execution, not surpassed by any one of his 
contemporary Greeks : and what distinguished him from all 
was his extraordinary flexibility of character ^ and consummate 

the Athenian public : there irea^ doabtless some who tanght a better moral- 
ity, odiers who taught a worse. And this may he said with equal truth of 
the great body of professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various causes to which he ascrihes the corruption 
of the character of Alkibiadds ; wealth, rank, personal beauty, flatterers, 
etc.; but he does not name the Sophists among them (Memorab.i, 2.24, 25). 

* Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 1 j Satyrus apud Athen»um. xii, p. 534; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23. 

0* ydp roiovrov de?, ToioiiToc el/i* kyd^ says Odysseus, in the PhiloktSt^ 
of Sophokles. 
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power of adapting himself to new habits, new necessities, and 
new persons, whenever circumstances required. Like Themis- 
tokl^s, whom he resembled as well in ability and vigor as in want 
of public principle and in recklessness about means, Alkibiad^ 
was essentiallj a man of action. Eloquence was in him a secon- 
darv quality, subordinate to action; and though he possessed 
enough of it for his purposes, his speeches were distinguished 
only for pertinence of matter, often imperfectly expressed, at 
least according to the high standard of Athens.^ But his career 
affords a memorable example of splendid qualities, both for ac- 
tion and command, ruined and turned into instruments of mis- 
chief by the utter want of morality, public and private. A 
strong tide of individual hatred was thus roused against him, as well 
from ndddling citizens whom he had insulted, as from rich men 
whom his ruinous ostentation outshone. For his exorbitant vol- 
untary expenditure in the public festivals, transcending the 



^ I foUow the criticism which Plutarch cites from Theophrastos, seemingly 
discriminating and measured: much more trustworthy than the rague 
eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demosthenes (of course not from his own 
knowledge), upon the eloquence of AlkibiadSs (Plutarch, Alkib. c. 10) ; 
Plutarch, BeipubL Gerend. Praecept. c 8, p. 804. 

Antisthen^s, companion and pupil of Sokrat^, and originator of what 
is called the Cynic philosophy, contemporary and personally acquaiated 
with Alkibiades, was full of admiration for his extreme personal beauty, 
and pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious, but unschooled, 
airaidevTov, His scandals about the lawless life of Alkibiadfis, how- 
ever, exceed what we can reasonably admit, even from a contemporary (An- 
tisthen^s ap. Athenaeum, y, p. 220, xii, p. 534). Antisthends had composed 
a dialogue called Alkibiadds (Diog. Laert yi, 15). 

See the collection of the Fragmenta Antisthenis (by A G.Winckelmann, 
Zurich, 1842, pp. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day— ^Eupolis, Aristophanes, Pherekrat^s, and 
others — seem to have been abundant in their jests and libels against the 
excesses of Alkibiadds, real or supposed. There was a tale, untrue, but 
current in comic tradition, that Alkibiades, who was not a man to suffer 
himself to )>e insulted wilh impunity, had drowned Eupolis in the sea, in 
revenge, for his comedy of the Baptae. See Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gne. 
Eupolidis Bdirrai and EoXaicef (yoLii,pp. 447-494), and Aristophanes 
Tpt^a^^f, p. 1166 : also Meineke*s first volume, Historia Critica Cornice. 
Gt8bc. pp. 124-136 ; and the IMssertafc. six, in Bnttmann's MytholoffU8f on the 
Baptae and the Cotyttia. 
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largest measure of priyate fortune, satisfied discerning men that 
he would reimburse himself bj j^midering the public, and eyen, 
if opportunity offered, by overthrowing^ the constitution to make 
himself master of the persons and properties of his fellow- 
citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem in any one ; and 
sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, .so much 
accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring a public man 
to ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration fbr his capacity. He 
was always the object of very confiicting sentiments: *<The 
Athenians desired him, hated him, but still wished to have him," 
was said in the latter years of his life by a contemporary poet ; 
while we find also another pithy precept delivered in regard to 
him : ^Tou ought not to keep a lion's whelp in your dty at all ; 
but, if you choose to keep him, you must submit yourself to his 
behavior.''^ Athens had to feel the force of his energy, as an 
exile and enemy, but the great harm which he did to her was 
in his capacity of adviser ; awakening in his countrymen the 
same thirst for showy, rapacious, uncertain, perilous aggrandize- 
ment which dictated his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiad^ now for the first time, I have somewhat 
anticipated on future chapters, in order to present a general idea 
of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. But at the moment 
which we have now reached (March, 420 b.o.) the lion's whelp 
was yet young, and had neither acquired his entire strength nor 
disclosed his full-grown daws. 

He began to put himself forward as a party leader, seemingly 
not long before the Peace of Nikias. The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in that of his relation Ferikl§s, were 
democratical : his grandfather Alkibiad^ had been vehement in 
his opposition to the Feisistratids, and had even afterwards pub- 
licly renounced an established connection of hospitality with the 

> Thucyd. yi, 15. Compare Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Pwbc. c. 4, p. 800. The 
j^cetcli which Plato draws in the first three chapters of the ninth Book of 
the Bepuhlic, of the citizen who erects himself into a despot and enslaves 
his fellow-citizens, exactly suits the character of Alkibiad^s. See also the 
same treatise, yi, 6-8, pp. 491-494, and the preface of Schleiermacher to hin 
translation of the Platonic dialogue called Alkibiad6s the first. 

'Aristophan. Ban», 1445-1453; Plutarch, AlkibiadSs,c. 18; Plut<»vJi, 
Kikias, c. 9. 
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Lacedaemonian government, from strong antipathy to them on 
political grounds. But Alkibiad^s himself, in commencing politic 
cal life, departed from this fj^ily tradition, and presented him- 
self as a partisan of oligarchical and philo-Laconian sentiment, 
doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper than the dem- 
ocratical.* He thu» started in the same general party with Nikias 
and Thessalns son of Kimon, who afterwards became his bitter 
opponents ; and it was in part probably to put himself on a par 
with them, that he took the marked step of trying to revive the 
ancient family tie of hospitality with Sparta, which his gi|uid« 
father had broken offJ 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar solicitude for the 
good treatment of the Spartan captives, during their detention at 
Athens. Many of them being of high family at Sparta, he nat- 
urally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as upon the favor- 
able S3rmpathie3 of their countrymen, whenever they should be 
restored. He advocated both the peace and the alliance with 
Sparta, and the restoration of her captives ; and indeed not only 
advocated these measures, but tendered his services, and was 
eager to be employed, as the agent of Sparta for carrying them 
through at Athens. From these selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, 
and especially from the expectation of acquiring, through the 
agency of the restored captives, the title of Proxenus of Sparta, 
AUdbiad^s thus became a partisan of the blind and gratuitous 
philo-Laconian concessions of Nikias. But the captives on their 
return were either unable, or unwilling, to carry the point which 
he wished ; while the authorities at Sparta rejected all his ad- 
vances, not without a contemptuous sneer at the idea of confiding 
important political interests to the care of a youth chiefly known 
for ostentation, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans 
should thus judge, is noway astonishing, considmng their ex- 
treme reverence both for old age and for strict discipline. They 
naturally preferred Nikias and Laches, whose prudence would 
commend, if it did not originally suggest, their mistrust of the 
now claimant. Nor had Alkibiades yet shown the mighty move* 

> Thucyd. v, 43, vi, 90 ; Isokratds, De Bigis, Or. xvi, p. 352, secc. 27-30. 
Plat* ich (Alkibiad. c. 14) carelessly represents Alkibiad^ as being- actur 
ally p xenns of Sparta at Athens. 
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ment of which he was capable. But this contemptuous refusal 
of the Spartans stung him so to the quick, that, making an entire 
revolution in Ms political course,^ he immediately threw himself 
into anti-Laconian politics with an energy and ability which he 
was not before known to possess. 

The moment was favorable, since the recent death of Kleon, 
for a new political leader to espouse this side ; and was rendered 
still more favorable by the conduct of the Lacedasmonians. 
Month after month passed, remonstrance after remonstrance was 
addressed, yet not one of the restitutions prescribed by the treaty 
in favor of Athens had yet been accomplished. Alkibiad§s had 
therefore ample pretext for altering his tone respecting the Spar* 
tans, and for denouncing them as deceivers who had broken theii 
solemn oaths, abusing the generous confidence of Athens. Undei 
his present antipathies, his attention naturally turned to Argosy 
in which city he possessed some powerful friends and family 
guests. The condition of that city, now free by the expiration 
of the peace with Sparta, opened a possibility of connection with 
Athens, and this policy was strongly recommended byAlkibiad^, 
who insisted that Sparta was flaying false with the Athenians, 
merely in order to keep their hands tied until she had attacked 
and put down Argos separately. This particular argument had 
less force when it was seen that Argos acquired new and power- 
ful allies, Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth ; but on the other hand, 
such acquisitions rendered Argos positively more valuable as an 
ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much, however, the inclination towards Argos, 
but the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the philo- 
Argeian plans of Alkibiad^s; and when the Lacedaemonian 
envoy Andromed^s arrived at Athens from Boeotia, tendering 
to the Athenians the mere ruins of Fanaktum in exchange for 
Pylos ; when it farther, became known that the Spartans had 



* Thncyd. T, 43. Oi fiivroi &XU Kot ippovrniari <f>tXoveiK(bv fjvavriovTo, 
bri Acucedai/iovioi 6i(i Nt/ctow xal Mxvtoc lirpa^v T^g ffnovdHc, airbv Sici 
TT^p veornra iirepid&vTec kq2 KaroL r^v ira^tuv irpo^eviav vrori oiffav oh rifiTj" 
aavTeCj vv tov frdmrov direiKovTog avrbg roi>g U t^c v^ffov ahruv alxiiaTia}- 
Tovg i&epavevuv dtevoeiTo hvavedaaa^aL, Uavraxo^ev re v ofii ^op 
k?,a<raQvo&ai to re Trpdrov avrelirev^ etc. 
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already concluded a special alliance with the Boeotians without 
consulting Athens, the unmeasured expression of displeasure in 
the Athenian ekklesia showed Alkibiad^s that the time was now 
come for brin&^g on a substantive decision. While he lent his 
own voice to strengthen this discontent against Sparta, he at the 
same time despatched a private intimati<m to his correspondents 
at Argos, exhorting them, under assurances of success and prom- 
ise of his own strenuous aid, to send without delay an embassy to 
Athens in conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, request- 
ing to be admitted as Athenian allies. The Argeians received 
this intimation at the very moment when their citizens Eustrophus 
and ^son were negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the peace, 
having been sent thither under great uneasiness lest Argos should 
be left without allies to contend single-handed against the Lace- 
daemonians. But no sooner was the unexpected chance held out 
to them of alliance with Athens, a former friend, a democracy 
like their own, an imperial state at sea, but not interfering with 
their own primacy in Peloponnesus, — than they became careless 
of Eustrophus and ^son, and despatched forthwith to Athens the 
embassy advised. It was a joint 'embassy, Argeian, Eleian, and 
Mantineian :^ the alliance between these three cities had already 
been rendered more intimate by a second treaty concluded since 
that treaty to which Corinth was a party ; but Corinth had refused 
all concern in the second.^ 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the harsh repulse 
of their envoy Andromed^s, and probably warned by reports from 
Nikias and Hieir other Athenian friends of the crisis impending 
respecting alliance between Athens and Argos. Accordingly 
they sent off without a moment's delay three citizen^ extremely 
popular at Athens,^ Fhilocharidas, Leon, and Endius ; with full 
powers to settle all matters of difference. The envoys were 
instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens with Argos, to 
explain that the alliance of Sparta with Boeotia had been con- 
cluded without any purpose or possibility of evil to Athens, and 
at the same time to renew the demand that Fylos should be re- 



> Thucyd. y, 43. « Thucyd. y, 48. 

• Thucyd. v, 44. 'A^ucovto 6h koI AaKeScufiOviov ffpeb/Jwf kot^ "^^X^U 
etc 
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Stored to them in exchange for the demolished Panaktom. Such 
was still the confidence of the Lacedaemonians in the strength of 
assent at Athens, that they did not yet despair of obtaining an 
affirmative, even to this very unequal proposition : and when the 
three envoys, under the introduction and advice of Nikias, had 
their first interview with the Athenian senate, preparatory to an 
audience before the public assembly, the impression whidi they 
made, on stating that they came with full powers of settlement, 
was highly favorable. It was indeed so favorable, that Alkibia- 
d^ became alarmed lest, if they made the same statement in the 
public assembly, holding out the prospect of some trifling conces- 
sions, the philp-Laconian party might determine public feeling to 
accept a compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance with 
Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to a singular 
mancBuvre. One of the Lacedaemonian envoys, Endius, was his 
private guest, by an ancient and particular intimacy subsisting 
between their two families.^ This probably assisted in procuring 

' Thucyd. viii, 6. ^Evdiip t^ i^evovn irarputbc if rd, fia^ara ^tXoc — 
&^ev Koi To{fvo/ia AaKOVixdv if oUia airruv Kord ri^v ^eviav iffxev 'Evdioc 

I incline to suspect, from this passage, that the father of £n(}iixs was nU 
named AUdbiad€s, bat that Endins himself was neyertheless named 'Evdioc 
'AAicc/Siddov, in consequence of the peculiar intimacy of connection with the 
Athenian family in which that name occnzred. If the father of Endins was 
really named AJkibiad6s, Ending himself wonld naturally, pursuant to gen- 
eral custom, be stjled 'Evdiof 'AXicc/?ta<5ov : there would be nothing in this 
denomination io call for the particular remark of ThucjdidSs. But accord 
ing to the yiew of the SchoUast and most commentators, all that Thucj 
didSs wishes to explain here is, how the father of Endins came to receive 
the name of Alkibiad^. Kow if he had meant this, he surely would not 
have used the terms which we read: the circumstance to be explained would 
then have reference to the father of Endius, not to Endius himself, nor to 
the family generally. His words imply that the family, that is, each suc- 
cessiye individual of the family, derived his Laconian designation (not from 
the name of his father, but) from his intimate connection of hospitality with 
the Athenian family of Alkibiades. Each successive individual attached to 
his own personal name the genitive case 'AX/c£/3td(5ou, instead of tlie genitivo 
of his real father's name. Doubtless this was an anomaly in Grecian prac- 
tice ; but on the present occasion, we are to expect something anomalous ; 
had it not been such, Thucydides would not have stepped aside to particu- 
larize it. 
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for him a secret interview with the envoys, and enabled him in 
address them with greater effect, on the day before the meeting 
of the public assembly, and without the knowledge of Nikias. He 
accosted them in the tone of a friend of Sparta, anxious that their 
proposition should succeed ; but he intimated that they would find 
the public assembly turbulent and angry, very different from the 
tranquil demeanor of the senate : so that if they proclaimed them- 
selves to have come with fall powers of setdement, the people 
would burst out with fury, to act upon their fears and bully them 
into extravagant concessions. He therefore strongly urged them 
to declare that they had come, not with any full powers of settle- 
ment, but merely to explain, discuss, and report : the people would 
then find that they could gain nothing by intimidation, explanations 
would be heard, and disputed points be discussed with temper, 
and he (Alkibiades) would speak emphatically in their favor. 
He would advise, and felt confident that he could persuade, the 
Athenians to restore Fylos, a step which his opposition had hith- 
erto been the chief means of preventing. He gave them his solemn 
pledge — confirmed by an oath, according to Plutarch — that he 
would adopt this conduct, if they would act upon his counseL^ 
The envoys were much struck with the apparent sagacity of tBese 
suggestions,^ dnd still more delighted to find that the man from 
whom they anticipated the most formidable opposition was pre- 
pared to speak in their favor. His language obtained with them, 
probably, the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch as 
he had volunteered his services to become the political agent of 
Sparta only a few months before ; and he appeared now to be 
simply resuming that policy. TMfey were sure of the support of 

* Thucyd. y, 45. Mrixavdrat 6e irpdg a{rroi>c Toiovdi ri 6 *A2jcipiadijc' T-otJf 
AoKedaifioviovc if Met, iriariv airoic ^oi)g, fiv fi^ 6fioXoy^<rc»aiv h t^ 
6fffjUf> airoKparopeg ^Keiv^ llvXov re avrolc itiroduaeiv (neiaeiv yip airdc 
^A'&rivaiovg, uOTzep koI vvv &VTiXeyeiv) KalTaX}.a ^vaXAafetv. Bov2^ 
fievoc 6h a'bToi>c Nikiov re aTToaTyaai ravra Irrparre^ koX d^oc kv r^ ^Vf*9 
diapaXdv aiToi>c cig oidev a^Tf^ig kv vtp l;^;ov(r4v, oidi Xi- 
yovoiv ov6iiroT» raitrtt, Toi>c ^Apyeiovc ^Vfifzdxovc iroirfay, 

•"IPlutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14). Tavra 6* elvrcHv bpKovg iSoKcv airolg^ 
Kol fieri ffTtfffev And tov "NiKioviravrairaai Tnarevovrag aiT^yKol i^av^d- 
Covrag &fia tt^v deLvortfra Kal avveatVf d>g oi tov rvxovrog &itdp^ 
•icop. Again, Flntarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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Nikias and his party, under all circumstances ; if, by complying 
with the recommendation of Alkibiades, they could gain hi$ stren- 
uous advocacy and influence also, they fancied that their cause 
was sure of success. Accordingly, they agreed to act upon his 
suggestion, not only without consulting but without even warn- 
ing Nikias, which was exactly what Alkibiad^s desired, and had 
probably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys were intro- 
duced ; upon which Alkibiades himself, in a tone of peculiar 
mildness, put the question to them, upon what footing they came P^ 
what powers they brought with theta ? They immediately declared 
that they had brought no full powers for treating and settlement, 
but only came to explain and disciiss. Nothing could exceed the 
astonishment with which this declaration was heard. The sen- 
ators present, to whom these envoys a day or two before had 
publicly declared the distinct contrary, — the assembled people, 
who, made aware of this previous affirmation, had come prepared 
to hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their lips, — lastly, most of 
all, Nikias himself, — their confidential agent and probably their 
host at Athens, — who had doubtless announced them as plen- 
ipotentiaries, and concerted with them the management of their 
cases before the assembly, — all were alike astounded, and none 
knew what to make of the words just heard. But the indignation 
of the people equalled their astonishment : there was a unanimous 
burst of wrath against the standing fisuthlessness and duplicity of 
Lacedaemonians ; never saying the same thing two days together. 
To crown the whole, Alkibiades himself afiected to share all the 
surprise of the multitude, and was even the loudest of them all 
in invectives against the envoys; denouncing Lacedsemonian 
perfidy and evil designs in language far more bitter than he had 
ever employed before. Nor was this all ;2 he took advantage of 



* Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14. ^Eparufievoi S* virb tov 'AXki/SiuSov ttuvv 
^t^avT^.ptjTTWf, k<j>^ olg a<fnyfievoi rvyx^'^^ovcnvt oIk if^ctcav ijKeiv ahrO" 
KpaTOpeg, 

• Thacyd. v, 45. 01 *X'&ijvatoi ovkbti j^veixovtOj aXXct tov 'A2.Kiptddov 

TTO^Xip lluX7\.0V fl TTpOTSpOV K UT a (3 UV T C TCJV AaK€6aifio< 

viovj icTjKovov T£ Kcl irotfioL rjaav evd-t)g napayayelv Toi)c 'Apyeiovg, etc. 
Ck)mpare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14 : and Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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the vehement aoclamation which welcomed these inyectiyes ta 
propose that the Argeian envoys should be called in and the 
alliance with Argos concluded forthwith. And this would cer- 
tainly have been done, if a remarkable phenomenon — an earth- 
quake — had not occurred to prevent it ; causing the assembly to 
be adjourned to the next day, pursuant to a religious scruple men 
recognized as paramount 

This remarkable anecdote comes in aU its main circumstances 
from Thucydid§s. It illustrates forcibly that unprincipled char- 
acter which will be found to attach to Alkibiad^s through life, 
and presents indeed an unblushing combination of impudence 
and fraud, which we cannot better describe than by saying that 
it is exactly in the vein of Fielding's Jonathan Wild. In depict- 
ing Kleon and Hyperbolus, historians vie with each other in 
strong language to mark the impudence which is said to have 
been their peculiar characteristic Now we have no particular 
facts before us to measure the amount of truth in this, though as 
a general charge it is sufficiently credible. But we may affirm, 
with full assurance, that none of the much-decried demagogues 
of AUiens — not one of those sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, 
ropes, pollard, and other commodities, upon whom Aristophanes 
heaps so many excellent jokes — ever surpassed, if they ever 
equalled, the impudence of this descendant of ^^us and Zeus 
in his manner of overreaching and disgracing the Lacedaemonian 
envoys. These latter, it must be added, display a carelessness 
of public faith and consistency, a fadlity in publicly unsaying 
what they have just before publicly said, and a treachery towards 
their own confidential agent, which is truly surprising, and goes 
far to justify the general charge of habitual duplicity so often 
alleged against the Lacedaemonian character.^ 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens immedi- 
ately : but this opportune earthquake gave Nikias a few hours to 
recover from his unexpected overthrow. In the assembly of the 
next day, he still contended that the friendship of Sparta was 
preferable to that of Argos, and insisted on the prudence of 
postponing all consummation of engagement with the latter until 
the real intcr^tions of Sparta, now so contradictory and inexplie- 

Euripid. Andromach. 445-455 ; Herodot. ix, 54. 
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able, should be made dear. He contended that the position oL 
Athens, in regard to the peace and alliance, was that of superior 
iionor and advantage ; the position of Sparta, one of comparatiye 
disgrace: Athens had thus a greater interest than Sparta in 
maintaining what had been concluded. But he at the same time 
admitted that a distinct and peremptory explanation must be 
exacted &om Sparta as to her intentions, and he requested the 
people to send himself with some other eoUeagues to demand it 
The Lacedsemonians should be apprised that Argeian envoys 
were already present in Athens with propositions, and that the 
Athenians might already have concluded this alliance, if they 
could have permitted themselves to do wrong to the existing 
alliance with Sparta. But the LacedBemonians, if their inten- 
tions were honorable, must show it forthwith: 1. By restoring 
Fanaktum, not demolished, but standing. 2. By restoring Am- 
phipolis also. 3. By renouncing their special alliance with the 
Boeotians, unless the Boeotians on their side chose to become 
parties to the peace with Athens.^ 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recommendation 
of Nikias, invested him with the commission which he required : 
a remarkable proof, after the overpowering defeat of the precede 
ing day, how strong was the hold which he still retained upon 
them, and how sincere their desire to keep on the best terms 
with Sparta. This was a last chance granted to Nikias and his 
policy ; a perfectly fair chance, since all that was asked of Sparta 
was just; but it forced him to bring matters to a decisive issue 
with heiv and shut out all farther evasion. His mission to 
Sparta failed altogether : the influence of Kleobulus and Xenar^s, 
the anti-Athenian ephors, was found predominant, so that not one 
of his demands was complied with. And even when he formally 
announced that unless Sparta renounced her special alliance with 
the Boeotians or compelled the Boeotians to accept the peace with 
Athens, the Athenians would inmiediately contract allianoe with 
Argos, the menace produced no effect. He could only obtain, 
and that too as a personal favor to himself, that the oaths as they 
stood should be formally renewed ; an empty concession, which 
covered but faintly the humiliation of his retreat to Athens. 

» Thuc^^d. V, 46. 
VOL. VII. 8 4oc 
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JThe Athenian assembly listened to bis report witb strong indig« 
nation against tbe Lacedaemonians, and witb marked displeasure 
even against bimself, as tbe great autbor and voucher of this 
unperformed treaty ; while Alkibiades was permitted to intro- 
duce the envoys — already at band in the city — from Argos, 
Mantineia, and Elis, witb whom a pact was at once concluded.^ 

The words of this, which Thucydid^s gives us doubtless from 
the record on tbe public column, comprise two engagements ; one 
for peace,' another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have con- 
cluded a treaty of |)eace by sea and by land, without fraud or 
mischief, each for themselves and for the allies over whom each 
exercise empire.2 [The express terms in which these states 
announce themselves as imperial states and their allies as de- 
pendencies, deserve notice. No such words appear in the treaty 
between Athens and Lacedaemon. I have already mentioned 
that the main ground of discontent on the part of Mantineia 
and Elis towards Sparta, was connected with their imperial 
power.] 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other for purposes 
of damage. 

Tbe Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy 
shall invade Attica, tbe three contracting cities shall lend the 
most vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. 
Should the forces of tbe invading city damage Attica and then 
retire, the three will proclaim that dty their enemy and attack 
it : neither of tbe four shall in that case suspend the war, without 
consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations imposed upon Athens, in case Argos, 
Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory, or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the time be exercising command, either by 
land or sea, unless upon joint resolution.3 

* Thiicyd. V, 46 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

' Thucyd. y, 47. iirhp a^wv airav koI tov ^fifzaxcjv uv &pxovcFiv iKarepoi 

•Thucyd. T, 48. koI tuv ivfifidxwv 6v av dpxuaiv iKoaroi, The 
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In case atmliaiy troops shall be required and sent under this 
treaty, the dtj sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the 
territory of the city requiring. Should their services be needed 
for a longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their mainte- 
nance, at the rate of three Mgin^an oboli for each hoplite, light- 
armed or archer, and of one jS^ginaean drachma or six oboli for 
each horseman, per day. The city requiring shall possess the 
command, so long as the service required shall be in, her 
territory. But if any expedition shall be undertaken by joint 
resolution, then the command shall be shared equally between 
alL 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths, — by whom? where? 
when ? in what words ? how often ? they were to be taken. Athens 
was to swear on behalf of herself and her fdlies ; but Argosy 
Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, were to swear 
by separate cities. The oaths were to be renewed every four 
years ; by Athens, within thirty days before each Olympic festi- 
val, at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia; by these three cities, at 
Athens, ten days before each festival of the greater Fanathensea. 
^ The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, and the oaths 
sworn, shall be engraven on stone columns, and put up in the 
temples of each of the four cities ; and also upon a brazen col- 
umn, to be put up by joint cost at Olympia, for the festival now 
approaching." 

" The four cities may, by joint consent, make any change they 
please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating their 
oaths.**! 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater degree 
of complication into the grouping and association of the Grecian 
cities than had ever before been known. The ancient Spartan 
confederacy, and the Athenian empire still subsisted. A peace 

tense and phrase here deserve notice, as contrasted with the phrase in the 
former part of the treaty — rwv ^fiftdxav uv &pxovatv Uarepoi, 

The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the pfissage of troops, 
required to be left open for application to the actual time. 

» Thucyd. v, 47. 
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had been oondnded between them, ratified hj the formal yote 
of the majoritj of the confederates, yet not accepted bj several 
of the minority. Not merely peace, but also special alliance had 
been condaded between Athens and Sparta ; and a special alii 
anoe between Sparta and Boeotia. Corinth, member of the 
Spartan confederacy, was also member of a defensive alliance 
with Argos, Mantineia, and Elis ; which three states had con- 
daded a more intimate alliance, first with each other (without 
Corinth), and now recently with Athens. Yet both Athens and 
Sparta still retained the fdliance^ oondnded between themsdves, 
withont formal rapture on either side, though Athens still com- 
plained that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations 
whatever subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens 
and Boeotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days' no- 
tice* Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in spite of 
repeated soUdtation from the Argeians, to join the new alliance 
of Athens with Argos : so that no relations subsisted between 
Corinth and Athens ; while the Corinthians began, though faintly, 
to resume their former tendendes towards Sparta.^ 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which particulars 
have just been given, was conduded not long before the Olympic 
festival of the 90th Olympiad, or 420 b.g. : the festival being 
about the beginning of July, the treaty might be in May.3 That 
festival was memorable, on more than one ground. Ji was the 
first which had been celebrated since the condusion of the peace, 
the leading clause of which had been expressly introduced to 
guarantee to all Greeks free access to the great Fan-Hellenic 
temples, with liberty of sacrifidng, consulting the orade, and 
witnessing the matches. For the last eleven years, induding 
two Olympic festivals, Athens herself, and apparently all the 
numerous allies of Athens, had been exduded from sending their 
solemn legation, or thedry, and from attending as spectators, at 
the Olympic games.^ Now that such exclusion was removed, 

> Thucyd. y, 48. « Thucyd. v, 48-50. 

• Kara&ivTuv Si kc^ *OXvfiiriafft ar^Xifv Xf^^Kffv Koivy ^OXvfiirioii Tolf 
vvvi (Thucyd. v, 47), words of the treaty. 

^ Doriens of Rhodes was victor in the Fankration, both in Olymp. 88 and 
89, (428-424 B.C.) Rhodes was included among the tributary allies of 
A^thens. But the athletes who came to contend were Drivileged and (as it 
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and that the Eleian heralds (who came to announce the approach- 
ing games and proclaim the truce connected with them) again 
trod the soil of Attica, — the Athenian visit was felt both bj 
themselves and by others as a noveltj. Some curiosity was 
entertained to see what figure the thedry of Athens would 
make as to show and splendor. Nor were there wanting spite- 
ful rumors, that Athens had been so much impoverished by the 
war, as to be prevented &om appearing with appropriate mag- 
nificence at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiad^ took pride in silencing these surmises^ as well as in 
glorifying his own name and person, by a display more imposing 
than had ever been previously beheld. He had already distin- 
guished himself in the local festivals and liturgies of AUiens by 
an ostentation surpassing Athenian rivals : but he now felt him- 
self standing forward as the champion and leader of Athens 
before Greece. He had discredited his political rival Nikias, 
given a new direction to the politics of Athens by the Argeian 
alliance, and was about to commence a series of intra-Felopon- 
nesian operations against the Lacedsemonians. On all these 
grounds he determined that lus first appearance on the plain of 
Olympia should impose upon all beholders. The Athenian 
tl^edry, of which he was a member, was set out with first-rate 
splendor, and with the amplest show of golden ewers, censers, 
etc., for the public sacrifice and procession.^ But when the 
chariot-races came on, Alkibiad^ himself appeared as competitor 
at his own.oost, — not merely with one well-equipped chariot and 
four, which the richest Greeks had hitherto counted as an extra- 
were) sacred persons, who were never molested or hindered from coming to 
the festival, if they chose to come, under any state of war. Their inviola- 
bility was never distnrbed even down to the harsh proceeding of Aratus 
(Plutarch, Aratus, c. 28). 

But this does not prove that Ehodian visitors generally, or a Bhodian 
thedry, could have come to Olympia between 431-421 in safbty. 

From the presence of individuals, even aa spectators, little can be infer- 
red: because, even at this very Olympic festival of 420 B.c.,Licha» the 
Spartan was present as a spectator, though all Lacedsemonians were for- 
maUy excluded by proclamation of the Eleians (Thucyd. v, 50). 

* Of the taste and elegance with which these exhibitions were usually got 
up in Athens, surpassing generally every other city in Greece, see a remart- 
able testimony in Xenophon, Memorabil. iii, 3, 12. 
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preferred the latter, inoomparablj the more important enter- 
prise of the two : but such was the disgust of the Eleians at the 
rejection of their proposition, that thej abandoned the army 
altogether, and went home. Notwithstanding their desertion, 
however, the remaining allies continued together at Mantineia, 
organizing their attack upon Tegea, in which city they bad a strong 
tJAYorable party, who had actually laid their plans, and were on 
the point of proclaiming the revolt of the city from Sparfca,^ 
when the philo-Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves by 
despatching the most urgent message to Sparta, and receiving 
the most rapid succor. The Lacedaemonians, filled with indigna- 
tion at the news of the surrender of Orchomenus, vented anew 
all their displeasure against Agis, whom they now threatened 
with the severe punishment of demolishing his house and fining 
him in the sum of one hundred thousand drachmae, or about 
twenty-seven and two-thirds Attic talents. He urgently entreated 
that an opportunity might be afforded to him of redeeming by 
some brave deed the ill name which he had incurred: if he 
failed in doing so, then they might inflict on him what penalty 
they chose. The penalty was accordingly withdrawn: but a 
restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, was now placed upon 
the authotri^ of the king. It had been before a part of his pre- 
rogative to lead out the army single-handed and on his own 
authority ; but a* council of ten was now named, without whose 
concurrence he was interdicted from exercising such power.3 

To the great good fortune of Agis, a pressing message now 
arrived announcing the imminent revolt of Tegea, the most 
important ally of Sparta, and dose upon her border. Such 
was the alarm occasioned by this news that the whole military 
population instantly started off to relieve the place, Agis at their 
head, the most rapid movement ever known to have been made 
by Lacedaemonian soldiers.3 When they arrived at Orestheium 
in Arcadia, in their way, perhaps hearing that the danger was 



* Thucyd. v, 64. 6<rov ohn at^itTnjKev, etc ■ Thucyd. v, 63. 

' Thucyd. Y, 64. hrav^a d^ pofj^eia rw AaKedaifioviuv yiyvtrai air&v t« 
Kot rwv EiAarmv iravSufftel b^ela koZ ola oHin) nporepov. The ontamrch of 
the Spartans just before the battle of Flatasa (described in Herodot. yii, 10) 
seems/howeyer, to have been quite as rapid and instantaneoos. 
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somewkat less pressing, they sent back to Sparta ODe-sixth part 
of the forces, for home defence, the oldest as well as the 
youngest men. The remainder marched forward to Tegea, 
where they were speedily joined by their Arcadian allies. They 
fisirther sent messages to the Corinthians and Boeotians, as well 
as to the Fhodftns and Lokrians, invoking the immediate pres- 
ence of these contingents in the territory of Mantineia. The 
arrival of such reinforcements, however, even with all possible 
zeal on the part of the dties contributing, could not be looked 
for without some lapse of time ; the rather, as it appears, that 
they could not get into the territory of Mantineia except by 
passing thsough that of Argos,^ which could not be safely 
attempted until they had all formed a junction. Accordingly 
A^, impatient to redeem his reputation, marched at once with 
the Lacedaemonians and the Arcadian allies present, into the ter 
ritory of Mantineia, and took up a position near the Herakleion, 
or temple of H^rakl^s,^ from whence he began to ravage the 
neighboring lands. The Arg^ians and their allies presently 
came forth from Mantineia, planted themselves near him, but on 
very rugged and impracticable ground, and thus offered him 
battle. Nothing daunted by the difficulties of the position, he 
marshalled his army and led it up to attack them. His rashness 
on the present occasion might have produced as much mischief 
as his inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not 
an ancient Spartan called out to him that he was now merely 
proceeding "to heal mischief by mischief." So forcibly was 
Agis impressed either with this timely admonition, or by the 
closer view of the position which he had undertaken to assault, 
that he suddenly halted the army and gave orders for retreat, 
though actually within distance no greater than the cast of a 
javelin from the enemy.^ 



* Thucyd. y, 64. ^venXye yctp dtd fuaov. 

' The Lacedaemonian kings appear to have felt a sense of protection in 
encamping near a temple of H6rakl6s, their heroic progenitor (see Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. vii, 1, 31). 

' Thucyd. v, 65. See an exclamation by an old Spartan mentioned as 
prodnctive of important consequences, at the moment when a battle was 
going to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii, 4, 25. 
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His march was now intended to draw the Argeians away from 
the difl&cult ground which they occupied. On the frontier 
between Mantineia and Tegea — both situated on a lofty but 
inclosed plain, drained only by katabothra, or natural subterra- 
nean channels in the mountains — was situated a head of water, 
the regular efflux of which seems to have been kept up by joint 
operations of both cities foi their mutual benefit Thither Agis 
now conducted his army, for the purpose of turning the water 
towards the side of Mantineia, where it would occasion serious 
damage ; calculating that the Mantineians and their allies would 
certainly descend from their position to hinder it. No stratagem 
'however was necessary to induce the latter to adopt this reso- 
lution. For so soon as they saw the Laced8Bm<mians, after 
advancing to the foot of the hill, first suddenly halt^ next retreat, 
and lastly disappear, their surprise was very great : and this sur- 
prise was soon converted into contemptuous confidence and im- 
patience to pursue the flying enemy. The generals not sharing 
such confidence, hesitated at first to quit their secure position : 
upon which the troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced 
them for treason in letting the Lacedaemonians quietly escape a 
second time, as they had before done near Argos. These gener- 
als would probably not be the same with those who had incurred, 
a short time before, so much undeserved censure for their con- 
vention with Agis: but the murmurs on the present occasion, 
hardly less unreasonable, drove them, not without considerable 
shame and confusion, to give orders for advance. They aban- 
doned the hill, marched down into the plain so as to approach 
the Lacedaemonians, and employed the next day in arranging 
themselves in good battle order, so as to be ready to fight 
at a moment's notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself disap- 
pointed in his operations upon the water. He had either not 
done so much damage, or not spread so much terror, as he had 
expected : and he accordingly desisted, putting himself again in 
march to resume his position at the Herakleion, and supposing 
that his enemies still retained their position on the hill. But in 
the course of this march he came suddenly upon the Argeian and 
allied army where he was not in the least prepared to see them : 
they were not only in the plain, but already drawn up in perfect 
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drder of battle. The Mantineians occupied the right wing, the 
po6t of honor, because the ground was in their territory : next 
to them stood their dependent Arcadian allies : then the chosen 
Thousand- regiment of Argos, citizens of wealth and family, 
trained in arms at the cost of the state : alongside of them, the 
remaining Argeian hoplites, with their dependent allies of Ele- 
6nse and Omess : last of all, on the left wing, stood the Athenians, 
their hoplites as well as their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his army be- 
held this unexpected apparition. To any other Greeks than 
Liacedaemomans, the sudden presentation of a formidable enemy 
would have occasioned a feeling of dismay from which they 
would have found it difficult to recover; and even thQ Lacedsd- 
monians, on this occasion, underwent a momentary shock unpar- 
alleled in their previous experience.^ But they now felt the full 
advantage of their rigorous training and habit of militaxy obedi- 
ence, as well as of that subordination of officers which was pecu- 
liar to themselves in Greece. In other Grecian armies orders 
were proclaimed to the troops in a loud voice by a herald, who 
received them personally from the general : eadi iaxisy or com- 
pany, indeed, had its own taxiarch, but the latter did not receive 
his orders separately from the general, and seems to have had no 
personal responsibility for the execution of them by his soldiers. 
Subordinate and responsible military authority was not recog- 
nized. Among the Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, there was a 
regular gradation of militaxy and responsible authority, ^^ com- 
manders of commanders," each of whom had his special duty in 
insuring the execution of orders.^ Every order emanated from 
the Spartan king when he was present, and was given to the 
polemarchs (each commanding a mora, the largest military divis- 

* Thucyd. v, 66. /id^^ara dj) AcMeiaifwvioL, cf 3 ifisfivtjvro, kv rovT<^ r^ 
Kaipifi k^enXayriaav • dtd ^paxeiac ydp fuXTJiaei}^ ii irapaoKev^ abrolg iyiy" 
v^o, etc. 

• Thucyd. v, 66. 2;fc<Jdv yap ti ^dv, ttA^v dXtyov, to OTparonedov tuv 
Acucedaifwviuv apxovTeg &px6vT(Jv elal, koI rd hrtfie^g rov dpuftevcfu iroX- 
Xoig 'xpoa^Kci.- 

Xenophon, De Republ. Laced, xi, 5. Al 'izapayuyal &anep inh KttpVKog *ird 
rov tviijwrapxov 'k6y(p drj^oUvrai : compare xi, 8, r^ hoftOTapxy irapeyyvo' 
* rai elf fieruirov frap* lunida KaMaraa^aif etc. 
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ion), who intimated it to the lochagi, or colonels, of the respec^ 
tiye lochi. These again gave command to each pentekont^r, or 
captain of a pentekostj ; lastly, he to the endmotarch, who com- 
manded the lowest subdiyision, called an endmoty.* The soldier 
thus received no immediate orders except from the endmotarch, 
who was in the first instance responsible for his endmoty ; but 
the pentekont^r and the lochage were responsible also each for 
his larger division ; the pentekosty including four endmoties, and 
the lochus four pentekosties, at least so the numbers stood on. this 
occasion. All the various military manoeuvres were familiar to 
the Lacedaemonians from their unremittiDg drill, so that their 
armies enjoyed the advantage of readier obedience along with 
more systematic command. Accordingly, though thus taken by 
surprise^ and called on now for the first time in their lives, to 
form in the presence of an enemy, they only manifested the 
greater promptitude^ and ansdous haste in obeying the orders of 
Agis, transmitted through the regular series of officers. The 
battle array was attained with regularity as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedaemonian line belonged by an- 
cient privilege to the Skiritse ; mountaineers of the border dis- 
trict of Laoonia, skirting the Arcadian Fairhasii, seemingly east 
of the Enrotas, near its earliest and highest course. These men, 
originally Arcadiakis, now constituted a variety of Laconian 
Fericeki, with peculiar duties as well as peculiar privileges. 
Numbered among the bravest and most active men in Pelopon- 
nesus, they generally formed the vanguard in an advancing 
march ; and the Spartans stand accused of having exposed th^m 
to danger as well as toil with unbecoming recklessness.^ Next 
to the Skiritse, who were six hundred in number, stood the en- 
franchised Helots, recently returned from serving with Brasidas 
in Thrace, and the Neodamddes, both probably summoned home 
from Lepreum, where we were told before that they had been 
planted. After them, in the centre of the entire line, came the 
Lacedaemonian lochi, seven in number, with the Arcadian de- 

' Thucyd. v, 66. eif^g inrb anov^^ KO^iaravro if Koofiov rbv kav* 
tQv, 'Aytdoc Tov (SaatXiag iKcurra k^ifyovfiivw xar^ rdv vS/tov, etc 

' Xenophon, CyroD. iy, 2, 1 : see Diodor. xy, c. 32 ; Xenophon, Bopi 
Laced, ziii, 6. 
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pend^it allies, Henean and MaBnalian, near them. Lastly, 
in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with a small division of 
Liacedaemonians occapying the extreme right, as the post of 
honor. On each fank there were some Laeedsemonian horse- 
men.i 

Thncjdid6s, with a fhmkness which enhances the value of his 
testimony wherever he gives it positively, informs us that he can- 
not pretend to. set down the number of either anny. It is evident 
that this silence is not for want of having inquired ; but none of 
the answers which he received appeared to him trustworthy : the 
extreme secrecy of Lacedaemonian politics admitted of no cer- 
tainty about their numbers, while the empty numerical boasts of 
other Greeks were not less misleading. In the absence of as- 
sured information about a^regate number, the historian gives us 
some general information accessible to every inquirer, and some 
facts visible to a spectator. From his language it is conjec- 
tured, with some probability, by Dr. Thirlwall and others, that 
he was himself present at the battle, though in what capacity we 
cannot determine, as he was an exile from his country. First, 
he states that the Lacedsemonian army csppeared more numerous 
than that of the enemy. Next he tells us, that independent of 
the Skiritse on the left, who were six hundred in number, the 
remaining Lacedaemonian front, to the extremity of their right 
wing, consisted of four hundred and forty-eight men, each en- 
dmoty having four men in fix)nt. In respect to^epth, the differ- 
ent endmoties were not all equal ; but for the most part, the files 
were eight deep. There were seven lochi in all (apart from the 
Skiritae) ; each lochus comprised four pentekosties, each pente- 
kosty contained four endmoties.3 Multiplying four hundred and 
,_ . ^ 

» Thucyd. V, 67. 

* Very little can be made out respecting the stmctUTe of the LacedaBmo- 
nian army. We know that the enomoty was the elementary division, the 
military unit : that the pentekosty was composed of a definite (not always 
the same) number of endmoties: that the lochns also was composed of a 
definite (not always the same) nnmber of pentekosties. The mora appears 
to have been a still larger division, consisting of so many lochi (according 
to Xenophon, of four lochi) : but Thucydidls speaks as if he knew no di- 
vision latger than the lochus. 

Beyond this very slender information, there seems no other fact certainly 

VOL. vii. 4* 6oc* 
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forty-four by eight, and adding the six hundred Skiritse, this 
would make a total of four thousand one hundred and eighty-four 
hoplites, besides a few horsemen on each flank. Respecting 
light-armed, nothing is said. ' I have no confidence in such an 
estimate — but the total is smaller than we should have expected, 
considering that the LacedaBmcmians had marched out from 
Sparta with their entire force on a pressing emergency, and that 
they had only sent home one-sixth of their total, their oldest and 
youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian side made 
any attempt to charge while the Lacedaemonian battle-array was 
yet incomplete. It was necessary for them, according to Gre- 
cian practice, to wind up the courage of their troops by some 
words of exhortation and encouragement i and before these were 
finished, the Lacedaemonians may probably have attained their 
order. The Mantineian officers reminded their countrymen that 
the coming battle would decide whether Mantineia should con- 
tinue to be a free and imperial city, with Arcadian dependencies 
of her own, as she now was, or should again be degraded into a 
dependency of Lacedaemon. The Argeian leaders dwelt upon 

established /iboat the LacedsBmonian military distribntioii. Nor ought we 
reasonably to expect to find that these words endmcty, pentdoosty, lockus, etc., 
indicate anj fixed number of men : onr own names regiment^ company , troop, 
brigade^ division^ etc., are all more or less indefinite as to positive numbers 
and proportion to each other. 

That which was pecnliar to the Lacedemonian drill, was, the teaching a 
small number of men like an endmoty (twenfy-fiye, thirtj-two, thirty-six 
men, as we sometimes find it), to perform its evolutions under the com- 
mand of its endmotarch. When this was once secured, it is probable that 
the combination of these elementary divisions was left to be determined in 
every casef by circumstances. 

Thucydid^ states two distinct facts. 1. Each en6moty had four men in 
fiont. 2. Each enomoty varied in depths according as every lochagus chose. 
Now Dobiree asks, with much reason, how these two assertions are to be 
reconciled ? Given the number of men in front, the depth of the endmoty 
is of course determined, without any reference to the discretion of any one. 
These two assertions appear distinctly contradictory; unless we suppose 
(what seems very difficult to believe) that the lochage might make one or 
two of the four files of the same endmoty deeper than the rest. Dobree 
proposes, as a means of removing this difficulty, to expunge some words 
from the text. One cannot have confidence, however, in the conjecture 
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the opportunity which Argos now had of recovering her lost 
ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of revenging herself upon her 
worst enemy and neighbor. The Athenian troops were exhorted 
to show themselves worthy of the many brave allies with whom 
they were now associated, as well^ as to protect their own 
territory and empirer by van<)uishing their enemy in Pelopon-. 
nesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedaemonian char- 
acter, that to them no similar words of encouragement were 
addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. "They knew 
(says the historian^) ^hat long practice beforehand in the business 
of war, was a better preservative than fine speeches on the spur 
of the moment." As among professional soldiers, bravery was 
assumed as a thing of course, without any special exhortation : 
but mutual suggestions were heard among them with a view to 
get their order of battle and position perfect, which at first it 
probably was not, from the sudden and hurried manner in which 
they had been constrained to form. Moreover, various war- 
songs, perhaps those of Tyrtsus, were chanted in the ranks. At 
length the word was given to attack : the numerous pipers in 
attendance — an hereditary caste at Sparta — began to play, 
while the slow, solemn, and equable march of the troops adjusted 
itself to the time given by these instruments without any break 
or wavering in the line. A striking contrast to this deliberate 
pace was presented by the enemy : who having no pipers or other 
musical instruments, rushed forward to the charge with a step 
vehement and even furious,^ fresh from the exhortations just 
addressed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, when coming 
into conflict, to march not exactly straight forward, but somewhat 

* Thucyd. v, 69. AoKedaifiovioi 6h xai^' ixdorovf re Kctl /lerct ruv iroXe^ 
fUK(bv vofujv tv a^ioLv abrolc uv iiviariivTO Trjv irapcuceXewrtv rye f^^fffitfi 
iya^olc oiaiv iirotovvrOy elSoreg ipyov kK itoXTmv fuiXertiv n'keUi au^ovaav ^ 
Xoyav dt' b^Syov Ka2.iJg j^d^evruv izapaiveaiv. 

■ Thucyd. v, 70. ^Apyeloi fihv xal ol ^/ifiaxoiy hrovoc Kot 6pyy ^T^povvrff, 
AoKeScufiovioi <5^, ppadeoc ««^ ^^ aiXtirCw iroXXov vofu^ tyKO&eirTOTuv, hi 
Tov ^elov x^piv, aA^' iva dfiaX&c fierd pv&fiov ^aivovreg irpoiWoiev Kot fui 
Siaairaa^eitj airuv ii ra^iCj 6irep ^iXeZ rH fuydXa arpaToireda h ralg iroo- 
oodotiQ iroulv. 
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aslant towards the right. The soldiers on the extreme right of 
both armies set the example of such inclination, in order to avoid 
exposing their own unshielded side ; while for the same reason 
every man along the line took care to keep close to the shield of 
his right-hand neighbor. We see from hence that, with equal 
numbers, the right was not merely the post of honor, but also 
of comparative safety. So it proved on the present occasion, 
even the Lacedaemonian discipline being noway exempt from this 
cause of disturbance. Though the Lacedaemonian front, from their 
superior numbers, was more extended than that of the enemy, 
still their right files did not think themselves safe without slant- 
ing still farther to the right, and thus outflanked very greatly 
the Athenians on the opposite left wing ; while on the opposite 
side the Mantineians who formed the right wiug, from the same 
disposition to keep the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though 
not in so great a degree, the Skiritse and Brasiddans on the 
Lacedaemonian left. King Agis, whose post was with the lochi 
in the centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his left 
would be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in the rear. 
Accordingly, he thought it necessary to alter his dispositions 
even at this critical moment, which he relied upon being able to 
accomplish through the exact discipline, practised evolutions, and 
slow march, of his soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger would 
have been to bring round a division from ^he extreme right, 
where it could well be spared, to the extreme left against the 
advancing Mantineians. But the ancient privilege of the Skiri- 
tae, who always fought by themselves on the extreme left, forbade 
such an order.^ Accordingly, Agis gave signal to the Braside- 
ians and Skiritae to make a flank movement on the left so as to 
get on equal &ont with the Mantineians ; while in order to fill 

* Thucyd. v, 67. Tore dh KepoQ fitv eiawfiov ZKipirai avrolg ko&Uj- 
ravTOy &el ravTtjv rt^v ra^iv fiovoi AaKedaifioviav iirl 
a^uv airuv ix^^'^^Ci etc. 

The strong and precise language, which ThacydidSs here uses, shows 
that this was a priyilege pointedly noted and mnch esteemed : among the 
Lacedaemonians, especiallj, ancient routine was more yalued than elsewhere. 
And it is essential to take notice of the circnmstance, in order to appreciate 
the generalship of Agis, which has heen rather hardly criticized. 
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np the Tacancy thus created in his line,^he sent orders to the 
two polemarchs Aristokl^ and Hipponoidas, who had their locM 
on the extreme right of the line, to move to the rear and take 
post on the right of the Brasideians, so as again to dose up the 
line. But these two polemarchs, who had the safest and most 
victorious place in the line, chose to keep it, disobeying hi^ 
express orders : so that Agis, when he saw that they did not 
move, was forced to send a second order countermanding the 
flank movement of the Skiritas, and directing them to fall in 
upon the centre, back into their former place. But it had now 
become too late to execute this second command before the hos- 
tile armies closed : and the Skiritse and Brasideians were thus 
assailed while in disorder and cut off from their own centre. 
The Mantineians, finding them in this condition, defeated and 
drove them 'back; while the chosen Thousand of Argos, breaking 
in by the vacant space between the Brasideians and the Lacedse- 
monian centre^ took them on the right flank and jDompleted their 
discomflture. They were routed and pursued even to the Lace- 
daemonian baggage-wagons in the rear; some of the elder troops 
who guarded the wagons being slain, and the whole Lacedaemo- 
nian left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, thinking 
only of what was immediately before them, wasted thus a precious 
time when their aid was urgently needed elsewhere. Matters 
passed very differently on the Lacedaemonian centre and right ; 
where Agis, with his body-guard of three hundred chosen youths 
called Hippeis, and with the Spartan lochi, found himself in 
front conflict with the centre and left of the enemy; — with the 
Argeians, their elderly troops and the so-called Five Lochi; 
with the Kleonaeans and Omeates, dependent allies of Argos, 
and with the Athenians. Over all these troops they were com- 
pletely victorious, after a short resistance ; indeed, on some points 
with no resistance at alL So formidable was the aspect and 
name of the Lacedaemonians, that the opposing troops gave way 
without crossing spears ; and even with a panic so headlong, that 
they trod down each other in anxiety to escape.' While thus 

* Thucyd. v, 72. (01 AoKedaiftdvioi Toi>c 'Apyeiovg) '^rpeijfav, ovdh ks 
XeifXic TOdf noTiXoiX inro/teivwraCf ^^\ ^ knieow ol Awcedaifiovioi, eiHWf 
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defeated in front, ihej were taken in flank by the Tegeans and 
Lacddaemonians on the right of Agis's ^army, and the Athenians 

tvd6vTaCt Kol i(TTlv o{>c Kal Karaitarri'&evTa^, rov fi^ f^ijvcu Hjv iyKara- 

The last words of this sentence present a difficulty which has perplexed 
all the commentators, and which none of them hare yet satisfactorily cleared 
up. 

They all admit that the expressions, rov, rov fi^j preceding the infin 
itive mood as here, signify design or purpose ; SvsKa heing understood. But 
none of them can constrae the sentence satis&ctorily with this meaning : 
accordingly they here ascribe to the words a different and exceptional mean- 
ing. See the notes of Poppo, GoUer, and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the 
yiews of other critics are cited and discussed. 

Some say that rov ft^ in this place means the same as &oTe firi : others 
affirm, that it is identical with <Jtcl rh fi^ or with t^ iirj. " Eormula tov^ 
rov nil (say Bauer and Groller), plerumque oonsiUum significat: interdnm 
effedwn (t. e. dare firj) \ hie oausam indicat (t. e. dUi rd fi^, or r^ fin)*^ But I 
agree with Br. Arnold in thinking that the last of these three alleged metui- 
ings is wholly unauthorized ; while the second, which is adopted by Dr. 
Arnold himself, is sustained only by feeble and dubious evidence ; for the 
passage of ThucydidSs (ii, 4. rot; ^^ kK^evyeiv) may be as well construed, 
as Poppo^s note thereupon suggests, without any such supposed exceptional 
sense <^ the words. 

N<yw it seems to me quite possible to construe the words rov fir} f^^vai 
here in their regular and legitimate sense of SvcKa rov^ or amtiUum. 
But first an error must be cleared up which pervades the view of most of 
the commentators. Thej suppose that those Argeians, who are here affirm . 
ed to have been " trodden under footy" were so trodden down by the Lacedce- 
numians in their advance. But this is in every way improbable. The Lace 
dsemonians were particularly slow in their motions, regular in their ranks, 
and backward as to pursuit, qualities which are dwelt upon by ThucydidSs 
in regard to this very battle. They were not at all likely to overtake such 
terrified men as were only anxious to run away : moreover, if they did 
overtake them, they would spear them, not trample them under foot. 

To be trampled under foot, though possible enough from the numerous 
Persian cavaliy (Herodot. vii, 173; Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 4, 12), is not the 
treatment which defeated soldiers meet with from victorious hostile infantry 
in the field, especially Lacedsemonian infantry. But it is precisely the 
treatment which they meet with, if they be in one of the hinder ranks, from 
their own panic-stricken comrades in the front rank, who find the enemy 
closing upon them, and rush back madly to get away from him. Of course 
it was the Argeians in the front rank who were seized with the most violent 
panic, and who thus fell back upon their own comrades in the rear ranks, 
overthrowing and treading them down to secure their own escape. It seems 
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here incurred serious hazard of heing all cut to pieces, had they 
not been efiTectivelj aided by their own cavalry close at hand 



quite plain that'it was the Argeians in front — not the Lacedsemonians — 
who trod down their comrades in the rear (there were prohablj six or eight 
men in every file), in order to escape themselyes before the Lacedaemonians 
shoold be upon them: compare Xen. Hellenic, iy, 4, 11 ; (Economic, yiii, 5. 

There are therefore in the whole scene which Thncydides describes, three 
distinct subjects: 1. The LacedsBmonians. 2. The Argeians soldiers, who 
were trodden down. 3. Other Argeian soldiers, who trod them down in order 
to get away themselves. Out of these three he only specifies the^first two ; 
but the third is present to his mind, and is implied in his nArratiye, just as 
much as if he had written /carairan^t^evra; ^tt* &2.X<jv, oriir^ dJi^?MV, 
as in Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 4, 11. 

Now it is to this third subject, implied in the narratire, but not formally 
specified (i. e. those Argeians who trod down their comrades in order to get 
away themselves), or rather to the second and third conjointly and confused- 
ly, tiiat the design or purpose {oonsilium) in the words tov fiif ^^rfvat refers. 

Farther, the commentators all construe tov fi^ ^t^m r^v iyKaTdXfpf;iv, 
as if the last word were an accusative case coming after f^ai and governed 
by it. But there is also another construction, equally good Greek, and much 
better for the sense. In my judgment, t^v iyKaTdXrpjfiv is here the accusa- 
tive case coming before ^i^ai and forming the subject of it. The words 
wiU thus read {SveiOt) tov tt^v tyKaTctXTpj/iv fti} ^fjvcu, (hreX&ovaav obToi^): 
** in order that the actual grasp of the Lacedsemonians might not be before- 
hand in coming upon them ;" " might not come upon them too soon," t. c 
■ ** sooner than they could get away." And since the word tyKOTaXviJic is 
an abstract active substantive, so, in order to get at the real meaning here, 
we may substitute the concrete words with which it correlates, t. e. roi)c 
AaKsdcufioviovc kyKaraTM^ovTOQ^ subject as well as attribute, for the active 
participle is here essentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, supposing the ellipsis filled up and the 
meaning expressed in fidl and concrete words — Jeotiv ot)f kolI KaTairaT^ev- 
Tag iit' bXkriT^Qv <l>evy6vTuv (or piaCofiiifov), ivexa tov Toi>c AcucedaifioviovX 
u^ f&Tjvai kyKardXapovTac airot)f {Toi)g (^evyovrac) : " As soon as the Lace- 
daemonians approached near, the Argeians gave way at once, without stay- 
ing for hand-combat : and some were even trodden down by each other, or 
by their own comrades running away in order tiiat the liacedasmonians 
might not be beforehand in catching them sooner than they could escape." 

Construing in this way the sentence as it now stands, we have tov fi^ 
^^vai used in its regular and legitimate sense oi purpose, or consilium. We 
have moreover a plain and natural state of facts, in full keying with the 
general narrative. Nor is there any violence put upon the words. Nothing 
more is done than to expand a very elliptical sentence, and to fill up that 
entire sentence which was present to the writer's own mind. To do this 
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Moreover Agis, having decidedly beaten and driven them back 
was less anxious to pursue them than to return to the rescue of 
his own defeated left wing; so that even the Athenians, who 
were exposed both in flank and front, were enabled to effect their 
retreat in safety. The Mantineians and the Argeian Thousand, 
though victorious on their part of the line, yet seeing the remain- 
der of their army in disorderly flight, had little disposition to 
renew the combat against Agis and the conquering Lacedaemo- 
nians. They sought only to effect their retreat, which however 
could not be done without severe loss, especially on the part of 
the Mantineians; and which Agis might have prevented alto- 
gether, had not the Lacedaemonian system, enforced on this occa- 
sion by the counsels of an ancient Spartan named Fharax, enjoyed 
abstinence from prolonged pursuit against a defeated enemy.^ 

There fell in this battle seven hundred men of the Argeians, 
Kleonseans, and Omeates; two hundred Athenians, together 
with both the generals Lach§s and Nikostratus ; and two hundred 
Mantineians. The loss of the Lacedaemonians, though never cer- 
tainly known, from the habitual secrecy of their public proceed 
ings, was estimated at about three hundred men. They stripped 
the enemy's dead, spreading out to view the arms thus .acquired, 
and selecting some for a trophy ; then picked up their own dead 
and carried them away for burial at Tegea, granting the custom- 
ary burial-truce to the defeated enemy. Pleistoanax, the other 
Spartan king, had advanced as far as Tegeawith a reinforcement 
composed of the elder and younger citizens ; but on hearing of 
the victory, he returned back home.^ 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought in the 
month of June 418 b.o. Its effect throughout Greece was pro- 
digious. The numbers engaged on both sides were very consid- 
erable for a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly not so 
large as at the battle of Delium five years before : the numbei 
and grandeur of the states whose troops were engaged was, how 
ever, greater than at Delium. But what gave peculiar value to 
. the battle was, that it wiped off at once the preexisting stain upon 

properly is the chief duty, as well as the chief diflSiciilty, of an expositor of 
Thucydidds. 

» Thucyd. v, 73 • Diodor. xu, 79. ■ Thucyd. v, 19 
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the honor of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, disappoiiitiBg 
all previoas expectation, had drawn upon her the imputation of 
something like cowardice; and there were other proceedings 
.which, with far better reason, caused her to be stigmatized as 
stupid and backward. But the victory of Mantineia silenced all 
such disparaging criticism, and replaced Sparta in her old position 
of military preeminence before the eyes of Greece. It worked 
so much the more powerfully because it was entirely the fruit of 
Lacedaemonian courage, with little aid from that peculiar skill 
and tactics, which was generally seen concomitant, but had in the 
present case been found comparatively wanting. The manoouvre 
of Agis, in itself not ill-conceived, for the purpose of extending 
his left wing, had failed through the disobedience of the two 
refractory polemarchs : but in such a case the shame of failure 
falls more or less upon all parties concerned ; norcould either gen- 
eral or soldiers be considered to have displayed at Mantineia any 
of that professional aptitude which caused the Lacedsemoniaas to 
be styled <' artists in warlike affairs." So much the more con- 
spicuously did Lacedaemonian courage stand out to view. After 
the lefb wing had been broken, and when the Argeian Thousand 
had penetrated into the vacant space between the left and centre, 
so that they might have taken the centre in flank, and ought to 
have done so, had they been well advised, the troops in the centre, 
instead of being daunted as most Grecian soldiers would have 
been, had marched forward against the enemies in their front, 
and gained a complete victory. The consequences of the battle 
were thus immense in reestablishing the reputation of the Lace* 
daemonians, and in exalting them again to their ancient dignity 
of chiefs of Peloponnesus.^ 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, Aristo- 
kl^ and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had wellnigh caused 
the ruin of the army, were tried and condemned to banishment 
as cowards, on their return to Sparta.^ 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of the other side, 

* Thucyd. v, 75. Kai ri^ *ird rOv 'EAA^vwv Tore iiTK^epofievriv cUriav If 
re nakoKiav did ifi; 6v ry w^ff^ ^fi^ophvy Kal kg t^ dAA^ dpovXiav re nal 
dpa^urnra, ivl lpy(^ twt4^ direXvaavTO' rvxy uhv, dc kdoKoWf Kaxi^ofievoi^ 
yvdftg 61^ ol abroi aei bvre^, ■ Thucyd. v, 72. 
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of peace : perhaps this may have been a point carried by Nikiaa 
at Athens, in spite of Alkibiad^. What other deputies attended 



nam utriqae popnlt idem sit : sed ubi diffenmt cycli, altero populo prius 
intercalante mensem dam non intercalat alter, eoram qai non intercalanmt 
mensis certas cedit jam ia eam mensem alteroram qoi iNWBoedit illam cai 
yalgo respondet certas iste mensis : qnod tamen negligere sclent chrono- 
logL" Compare also the valnable Dissertation of K F. Hermann, Ueber 
die Griechische Monatskonde, Getting. 1844, pp. 21-27, where- all that is 
known abont the Grecian names and arrangement of months is well brought 
together. 

The names of the Argeian months we hardlj know at all (see K. F. Her- 
mann, pp. 84-124) : indeed, the only single name resting on positive proof, 
is that of a montix HenMem. How far the months of Argos agreed with 
those of Epidaaros or Sparta we do not know, nor have we any right to 
presume that they did agree. Nor is it bj any means clear that eyery city 
in Greece had what noiay properly be cfdled a system of intercalation, so 
correct as to keep the calendar right without frequent arbitrary interferences. 
Byen at Athens, it is not yet satisfactorily proyed that the Metonic calen- 
dar was eyer actually receiyed into ciyU use. Cicero, in describing the 
practice of the Sicilian Greeks about reckoning of time, characterizes their 
interferences for the purpose of correcting the calendar as occasional rather 
than systematic. Yerres took occasion from these interferences to make a 
still more yiolent change, by declaring the Ides of January to be the calends 
of March (Cicero, Verr. ii, 52, 129). 

Now where a people are accustomed to get wrong in their calendar, and 
to see occasional interferences introduced by authority to set them right, 
the step which I here suppose the Argeians to haye taken about the inya- 
sion of Epidaums will not appear absurd and preposterous. The Argeians 
would pretend that the real time for celebrating the festiyal of Kameia had 
not yet arriyed. On that point, they were not bound to follow the yiews 
of other Dorian states, since there does not seem to haye been any recog- 
nized authority for proclaiming the commencement of the Elameian truce, 
as the Eleians proclaimed the Olympic and the Corinthians the Isthmiac 
truce. In saying, therefore, that the twenty-sixth of the month preceding 
Eameius should be repeated, and that the twenty-seyenth should not be 
recognized as airiying for a fortnight or three weeks, the Aigeian goyem- 
ment would only be employing an expedient the like of which had been , 
before resorted to ; though, in the case before us, it was employed for a 
fraudulent purpose. 

The Spartan month Hekatonbeus appears to haye corresponded with the 
Attic month Hekatombseon ; the Spartan month following it, Kcameius, with 
the Attic month Metageitnion (Hermann, p. 112), our months July and 
August ; such coiiespondence being by no means exact or constant. Both 
Dr. Arnold and GoUer speak of Hekatombeus as if it were the Argeian 
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we are not told ; but Euphamidas, coming as envoy from Gorinthy 
animadverted even at the opening' of the debates upon the in- 
consistency of assembling a peace congress while war was actually 
raging in the Epidaurian territory. So much were the Athenian 
deputies struck with this observation, that they departed, per- 
suaded the Argeians to retire from Epidaurus, and then came 
back to resume negotiations. Still, however, the pretensions of 
both parties were found irreconcilable, and the congress broke 
up ; upon which the Argeians again returned to renew their de- 
vastations in Epidaurus, while the Lacedaemonians, immediately 
on the expiration of the £ameian month, marched out again, as 
far as their border town of Karyae, but were again arrested and 
forced to return by unfavorable border-sacrifices. Intimatit>n of 
their out-march, however, was transmitted to Athens ; upon which 
Alkibiadds, at the head of one thousand Athenian hoplites, was 
sent to join the Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacedae- 
monian army had been already disbanded ; so that his services 
were no longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages 
over one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at length 
evacuated it^ 

month preceding Kameins : bat we only |pow it as a Spartan month.- Its 
name does not appear among the months of the Dorian cities in Sicily, 
among whom nevertheless Kameins seems nniyersal. See Franz, Comm. 
ad Corp. Inscript. Grsec. No. 5475, 5491, 5640. Part xxxii, p. 640. 

The tricks played with the calendar at Borne, by political authorities for 
party purposes, are well known to every one. And even in some states of 
Greece, the course of the calendar was so oncertain as to serve as a prover- 
bial expression for inextricable confusion. See Hiesychins — £v K^^ ric 
iffiipa; ^EttI tqv oix ebyviiorcnr obdelg yd.p oldev h Ke<f) rig ff Iffiepa, 6ti 
ovK karaaiv cd ijfjipaif &XV «5f iKaaroi ^eXovoLv uyovai. See also Aristoph. 
Nubes, 605. 

* Thucyd. vi 55. koI 'Ai9i;v(U«v tiirrolg x^^^^ k^ofi^aav bnTdrai Kal *AA- 
Ktjiiadrig arpanrybc, mr&ofievoi Toi>g AaKedaiftoviovc h^eurpaTewF&of kclL &g 
• oidev In airCw idei, air^X'dxnf. This is the reading which Portus, Bloom- 
field, Didot, and Goller, either adopt or recommend ; leaving out the parti- 
cle dh which stands in the common text after Tnr&ofievoi, 

If we do not adopt thif reading, we must constrae i^sarpaTevff^aiy as Dr. 
Arnold and Poppo construe it, in the sense of " had already completed 
their expedition and returned home." But no authority is produced for 
putting such a meaning upon the verb kKorpaTevu^ and the view of Dr. 
A mold, who conceives that this meaning exclusively belongs to the preterite 
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The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of September 
by a detachment of three hundred Lacedsemonian hoplites under 
Agesippidas, sent by sea without the knowledge of the Athenians. 
Of this, the Argeians preferred loud complaints at Athens ; and 
they had good reason to condemn the negligence of the Athenians 
as allies, for not having kept better naval watch at their neigh- 
boring station of -ZEgina, and for having allowed this enemy to 
enter the harbor of Epidaurus. But they took another ground 
of complaint, somewhat remarkable. In the alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Ells, and Mantineia, it had been stipulated that 
neither of the four should suffer the passage of troops through its 
territory, without the joint consent of idl. Now the sea was 
accoimted a part of the territory of Athens : so that the Athe- 
nians had violated this article of the treaty by permitting the 
Lacedaemonians to send troops by sea to Epidaurus. And the 
Argeians now required Athens, in compensation for this wrong, 
to carry back the Messenians and Helots from Kephallenia to 
Pylos, and allow them to ravage Laconia. The Athenians, under 
the persuasion of Alkibiad^s, complied with their requisition ; in- 
scribing, at the foot of the pillar on which their alliance with 
Sparta stood recorded, that the Lacedaemonians had not observed 
their oaths. Nevertheless, they still abstained from formally 
throwing up their treaty with Lacedaemon, or breaking it in any 
other way.i The relations between Athens and Sparta thus re- 
mained in name, peace and alliance, so far as concerns direct 
operations against each other^s territory ; in reality, hostile action 
as well as hostile manoeuvring, against each other, as allies re 
spectively of third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions on the 
Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, made in the 
winter an unavailing attempt to take the town itself by storm. 
Though there was no considerable action, but merely a succes- 
sion of desultory attacks, in some of which the Epidaurians even 

or pluperfect tense, is powerfully contradicted by the use of the word k^e- 
oTparevfievi^ (ii» 7), the same verb '•and the same tense, yet in a meaning 
contrary to that which he assigns. 

It appears to me the least objectionable proceeding of the two, to dis- 
pense with the paiticle <5e. 

» Thucyd. y. 56. 
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had the advantage, jet they still suffered serious hardship, and 
pressed their case fordblj on the sympathy of Sparta. Thus 
importuned, and mortified as well as alarmed by the increasing 
defection or coldness which they now experienced throughout 
Peloponnesus, the Lacedsemonians determined during the course 
of the ensuing sunmier to put forth their strength vigorously, and 
win back their lost ground. > 

Towards the month of June (b.c. 418) they marched with 
their full force, freemen as well as Helots, under king Agis, 
against Argos. The Tegeans and other Arcadian allies joined 
them on the march, while their other allies near the Isthmus, — 
Boeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Phliasians, etc., 
were directed to assemble at Phlius. The number of these latter 
allies were very considerable, for we hear of five thousand Boeo- 
tian hoplites, and two thousand Corinthian : the Boeotians had 
with them also five thousand light-armed, five hundred horsemen, 
and five hundred foot-soldiers, who ran alongside of the horse- 
men. The numbers of the rest, or of Spartans themselves, we 
do not know ; nor probably did Thuoydides himself know : for 
we find him remarking elsewhere the impenetrable oonceahnent 
of the Lacedsemonians on all public affairs, in reference to the 
numbers at t£e subsequent battle of Mantineia. Such muster of 
the Lacedaemonian alliance was no secret to the Argeians, who 
« marching first to Mantineia, and there taking up the force of that 
city as well as three thousand Eleian hoplites who came to join 
them, met the Lacedaemonians in their march at Methydrium in 
Arcadia. The two armies being posted on opposite hills, the 
Argeians had resolved to attack Agis the next day, so as to 
prevent him fix>m joining his allies at Phlius. But he eluded 
this separate encounter by decamping in the night, reached Phlius, 
and operated his junction in safety. We do not hear that there 
was in the LacedsNnonian army any commander of lochus, who, 
copying the unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the 
battle of Plataea, refused to obey the order of retreat before the 
enemy, to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the fact, 
that no similar incident occurred now, may be held to prove that 



» Tllucyd. V, 57. 
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we ma}' remark, that the defeat was greatly occasioned by the 
selfish caprice of the Eleians in withdrawing their three thousand 
men immediately before the battle, because the other allies, instead 
of marching against Lepreum, preferred to attempt the far more, 
important town of Tegea : an additional illustration of the remark 
of Perikl^s at the beginning of the war, that numerous and equal 
allies could never be kept in harmonious cooperation.^ Shortly 
after the defeat, the three thousand Eleians came back to the aid 
of Mantineia, — probably regretting their previous ui^oward de- 
parture, — together with a reinforcement of one thousand Athe- 
nians. Moreover, the Kameian month began, a season which 
the Lacedaemonians kept rigidly holy ; even despatching messen- 
gers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, whom they 
had invoked prior to the late battle,^ and remaining themselves 
within their own territory, so that the field was for the moment 
left dear for the operations of a defeated enemy. Accordingly, 
the Epidaurians, though they had made an inroad into the terri- 
tory of Argos during the absence of the Argeian main force at 
the time of the late battle, and had gained a partial success, now 
found their own territory overrun by the united Eleians, Manti- 
neians, and Athenians, who were bold enough even to commence 
a wall of circumvallation round the town of Epidaurus itself. 
The entire work was distributed between them to be accom- 
plished ; but the superior activity and perseverance of the Athe- 
nians was here displayed in a conspicuous manner. For while 
the portion of work committed to them — the fortification of the 
cape on which the Herseum or temple of H^rS was situated — was 
indefatigably prosecuted and speedily brought to completion, their 
allies, both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks respec- 
tively allotted to them in impatience and disgust. The idea of 
circumvallation being for this reason relinquished, a joint gar- 
rison was left in the new fort at Cape Herseum, after which the 
allies evacuated the Epidaurian territory.3 

So far, the Lacedaemonians appeared to have derived little 
positive benefit from their late victory : but the fruits of it were 
soon manifested in the very centre of their enemy's forcejr at 
Argos. A material change had taken place since the battle in 

» Thucyd. L 141. « Thucyd. v, 75. ^ Thucyd. v. 75 
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the political tendencies of that city. There had been within it - 
always an opposition party, philo-Laconian and anti-democratical 
and the effect of the defeat of Mantineia had been to strengthei. 
this party as much as it depressed their opponents. ' The demo- 
cratical leaders, who, in conjunction with Athens and Alkibiades, 
had aspired to maintain an asceidency in Peloponnesus hostile 
and equal, if not superior to Sparta, now found their calculations 
OTerthrown and exchanged for the discouraging necessities of 
self-defence^igainst a victorious enemy. And while these leaders 
thus lost general influence by so complete a defeat of their foreign 
policy, the ordinary democratical soldiers of Argos brought back 
with them from the field of Mantineia, nothing but humiliation 
and terror of the Lacedaemonian arms. But the chosen Argeian 
Thousand-regiment returned with very different feelings. Vic- 
torious over the left wing of their enemies, they had not been 
seriously obstructed in their retreat even by the LacedsBmonian 
centre. They had thus reaped positive gloTy,^ and doubtless felt 
contempt for their beaten fellow-citizens. Now it has been 
abeady mentioned that these Thousand were men of rich fami- 
lies, and the best military age, set apart by the Argeian democ- 
racy to receive permanent training at the public expense, just at 
a time when the ambitious views of Argos first began to dawn, 
after the Peace of Nikias. So long as Ai^s was likely to become 
or continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently con- 
sulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce in the 
democratical government. But when the defeat of Mantineia 
reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their natural 
oligarchical sentiments, so that they became decided opponents of 
the democratical government in its distress. The oligarchical 

* Aristotle (Politic, v, 4, 9) expressly notices the credit gained by the oh- 
garchical force of Argos in the battle of Mantineia, as one main canse of 
the subsequent revolution, notwithstanding that the Argeians generally 
were beaten: OZ yv6pi/iot evSo KifiT^aavT eg ivHiavTivet^, etc 

An example of contempt entertained by victorious troops over defeated 
fellow-countrymen, is mentioned by Xenophon in the Athenian army xmder 
Alkibiad^s and Thrasyllus, in one of the later years of the Peloponnesian 
war: see Xenophon, Hellen. i, 2, 15-17. 
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party in Argos, thus encouraged and reinforced, entered into a 
conspiracy with the Lacedaemonians i^ bring the city into alliance 
with Sparta as well as to overthrow the democracy »i 

Ab the first step towards the execution of tMs scheme, the 
Lacedasmonians, about the end of September, marched out their 
full forces as far as Tegea, thu^threatening invasion, and inspir- 
ing terror at Argos. From Tegea they sent forward as envoy 
Idchas, proxenus of the Argeians at Sparta, with two alternative 
propositions : one for peace, which he was instructed to tender 
and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he could ; another, in 
case they refused, of a menacing character. It was the scheme 
of the oligarchical faction first to bring the dty into alliance with 
Lacedsemon and dissolve the connection with Athens, before they 
attempted any innovation in the government The arrival of 
Lichas was the signal for them to manifest themselves by stren- 
uously pressing the acceptance of his pacific proposition. But 
they had to contend against a strong resistance ; since Alkibiad^, 
stiQ in Argos, employed his utmost energy to defeat their views. 
Nothing but the presence of the Lacedsmonian army at Tegea, 
and the general despondency of the people, at length enabled 
them to carry their point, and to procure- acceptance of the pro- 
posed treaty ; which being already adopted by the ekklesia at 
Sparta, was sent ready prepared to Argos, and there sanctioned 
without alteration. The conditions were substantially as folr 
lows : — . 

« The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have received 
as hostages from Orchomenus, and the men-hostages froin the 
Maenalii. They shall restore to the LaoedsBmonians the men 
now in Mantineia, whom the Lacedaemonians had placed as 
hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom the Argeians 
and Mantineians have carried away from that place. They shall 
evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort recently erected- near it 
The Athenians, unless they also forthwith evacuate Epidaurus, 
shall be proclaimed as enemies to Lacedaemon as well as to 
Argos, and to the allies of both. The Lacedaemonians shall 
restore aU the hostages whom they now have in keeping, from 
whatever place they may have been taken. Respecting the 

> Thucyd. v, 76 j Diodor. xii, 80- 
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Bacrifice alleged to be due to Apollo by the EpidanrianSy the 
Argeians will consent to tender to them an oath, which if they 
swear, they shall clear themselves J Every city in Peloponnesus, 
small or great, shall be autonomous and at liberty to maintain its 
own ancient constitution. If any extra-Peloponnesian city shall 
come against Peloponnesus with mischievous projects, Lacedae- 
mon and Argos will take joint counsel against it, in the manner 
most equitable for the interest of the Peloponnesians generally. 
The extra-Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be in the same 
position with reference to this treaty as the allies of Lacedaemon 
and Argos in Peloponnesus, and shall hold their own in the same 
manner. The Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who 
shall be admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit. But if the 
allies desire anything different, the Argeians shall send them 
home aboul; their business." ^ 

' Thucyd. v, 77. The text of Thucydidds is incnrably cormpt, in r^ard 
to several words of this clause ; though the general sense appears sufficiently 
certain, that the Epidanrians are to. be allowed to clear themselves in re- 
spect to this demand by an oath. In regard to this purifying oath, it seems 
to have been essential that the oath should be tendered by one litigant party 
and taken by the other : peihaps therefor© aefiev or •&efiev Xyv ( Valckenaer*« 
conjecture) might be preferable to elfiev A|fv. 

To Herodot. vi, 86, and Aristotel. Rhetoric, i, 16, 6, which Dr. Arnold and 
other commentators notice in illustration of this practice, we may add the 
instructive exposition of the analogous practice in the procedure of Roman 
law, as given by Von Savigny, in his System des hentigen Romischen 
Rechts, sects. 309-313, vol. vii, pp. 53-83. It was an oath tendered by one 
litigant party to the opposite, in hopes that the latter would refuse to take 
it; if taken, it had the effect of a judgment in favor of the swearer. But 
the Roman lawyers laid down many limits and formalities, with resp<%ct to 
this jusjurandum ddaium^ which Von Savigny sets forth with his usual per- 
spicuity. 

* Thucyd. V, 27. ^'Rmdei^avroQ 6h tolc ^/i/i&xoic ^fi(3aXe<r&cu, ol Ka alroZc 
doKy* at 6e Ti koI &X24} SoKy rotg ^fi/iaxoig, oIkq^ iiriaXXeiv. See 
Dr. Arnold's note, and Dr. Thirfwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv, vol. iii, p. 342. 

One cannot be certain about the meaning of these two last words, but I 
incline to believe that they express a peremptory and almost a hostile sen- 
timent, such as I have given in the text. The allies here alluded to are 
Athens, Elis, and Mantineia ; all hostile in feeling to Sparta. The Lace 
dsemonians could not well decline admitting these cities to share in this 
treaty, as it stood ; but would probably think it suitable to repel them even 
with rudeness, if they desired any change. 
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Such was* th3 agreement sent ready prepared by the Lacedae- 
monians to Argos, and there literally accepted. It presented a 
reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing one obligation of 
no importance upon Sparta ; though it answered the purpose of 
the latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of Argos with 
its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party in Argos 
only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. As soon as it 
was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta was withdrawn 
from Tegea, and was exchanged for free and peaceful intercom- 
munication between the Lacedaemonians and Argeians. Prob- 
ably Alkibiades at the same time retired, while the renewed 
visits and hospitalities of Lacedsemonians at Argos strengthened 
the interest of their party more than ever. They were soon 
powerful enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia, and 
to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the following 
* terms : — 

"There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years between 
the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians — upon equal terms — 
each giving amicable satisfietction, according to its established con- 
stitution, to all complaints preferred by the other. On the same 
condition, also, the other Peloponnesian cities shall partake in this 
peace and alliance, holding their own territory, laws, and separate 
constitution. All extra-Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be 
put upon the same footing as the' Lacedaemonians themselves. 
The allies of Argos shall also be put upon the same footing as 
Argos herself, holding their own territory undisturbed. Should 
occasion arise for common military operations on any point, the 
Lacedaemonians and Argeians shall take counsel together, deter- 
mining in the most equitable manner they can for the interest of 
their allies. If any one of the cities hereunto belonging, either 
in or out of Peloponnesus, shall have disputes either about bouti- 
daries or other topics, she shall be held bound to enter upon 

I rather imagine, too, that this last clause (hndei^avrac) has reference 
exclnsiTely to the Argeians, and not to the Lacediemonians also. The form 
of the treaty is, that of a resolution already taken at Sparta, and sent for 
approval to Aigos. 
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amicable adjustment.^ If any allied city shall quarrel with 
another allied city, the matter shall be. referred to some third 
city satisfactory to both. Each city shall render justice to her 
own citizens according to her own ancient constitution." 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance, the disputed 
question of headship is compromised or evaded. Lacedeemon 
and Argos are both put upon an equal footing, in respect to 
taking joint counsel for the general body of allies : they two 
alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, though 
binding themselves to have regard to the interests of the latter. 
The policy of Lacedaemon also pervades the treaty, that of 
insuring autonomy to all the lesser states of Peloponnesus, and 
thus breaking up the empire of Elis, Mantineia, or any other 
larger state which might have dependencies.^ And accordingly 
the Mantineians, finding themselves abandoned by Argos, were 
constrained to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling them- 
selves again as her allies, renouncing all command over their 



' Thucyd. v, 79. Al Si tlvl tov iroXlav j d-fK^ikoya, fj rdv ivrbg ^ rav iKTbc 
TleloTTOwaaoVf aire irepl &pcjv aire irepl aXXov rivoc, iiaxpi-^iffiev. 

The object of this clause I presume to be, to provide that the joint forces 
of Lacedaemon and Axgos should not be bound to interfere for every sepa- 
rate dispute of each single ally with a foreign state, not included in the alli- 
ance. Thus, there were at this time standing disputes between Boeotia and 
Athens, and between Megara and Athens : the Argeians probably would 
not choose to pledge themselves to interfere f(9r'the maintenance of the 
alleged rights of Boeotia and Megara in these disputes. They guard them- 
selves against such necessity in thi# clause. 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dissertation (Die Privat. Schiedsrichter und 
die offentlichen Diateten Athens (Halle, 1846), sect. 19, p. 41), has given an 
analysis and explanation of this treaty which seems to me on many points 
unsatisfactory. 

' AU the smaller states in Peloponnesus are pronounced by this treaty to 
be (if we employ the*language employed with reference to the Delphians 
peculiarly in the Peace of Nikias) obTovofiovg, oiroreAeJc, ahrodiKovg^ 
Thucyd. v, 19. The last clause of this treaty guarantees aifToSiKtav to all, 
though in language somewhat different, rote 6h iraic Kord, irdrpta diKh^e^ 
a^ai. The expression in this treaty airoiroXief is substantially equivalent 
to airroTeXelg in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never find in ThucydidSs the very convenient 
Herodotean word SutridiKoi (Herodot. vi, 42), though there are occasions in 
these fourth and fifth books on which it would be osefol to his meaning. 
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Arcadian subjects, and deliyeiing up the hostages of these latter, 
according to the stipulation in the treaty between Laceda&mon 
and Argos.i The LacedsBmonians do not seem to have meddled 
farther with Elis. Being already possessed of Lepreum, — 
through the Brasideian settlers planted there, — they perhaps did 
not wish again to provoke the Eleians, from fear of being 
excluded a second time from the Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lacedaemoii — 
about November or December, 418 B.C. — had still farther 
depressed the popular leaders at Argos, The oligarchical faction, 
and the chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of wealth and 
family, as well as bound together by their common military 
training, now saw their way clearly to the dissolution of the 
democracy by force, and to the accomplishment of a revolution. 
Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered by the idea of 
admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they espoused the new 
policy of the city with extreme vehemence, and began imme- 
diately to multiply occasions of collision with Athens. Joint 
Lacedaemonian and Argeian envoys were despatched to Thrace 
and Macedonia. With the Chalkidians of Thrace, the revolted 
subjects of Atheus, the old alliance was renewed and even new 
engagements concluded; while Peridikkas of Macedonia was 
urged to renounce his covenants with Athens, sChd join the 
new confederacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was 
considerable; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly 
their ancient descent from Argos, which constituted them brethren 
of the Hellenic family. Accordingly, Perdikkas consented to 
the demand and concluded the new treaty ; insisting, however, 
with his habitual duplicity, that the step should for the moment 
be kept secret from Athens.^ In farther pursuance of the new 
tone of hostility to that city, joint envoys were also sent thither, 
to require that the Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and 
especially that they should evacuate the fort recently erected 
, near Epidaurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians ; and as the latter were 
only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city judged 



' Thucyd. v, 81 ; Diodor. xii, 81. * Compare Thucyd. v, 80, and v, 83. 
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it pntdent to send DSmosthen^ to bring them awaj. That gen- 
eral not only effected the retreat, but idso contrived a stratagem, 
which gave to it the air aknost of an advantage. On his first 
arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic match outside of 
the gates for the amusement of the whole garrison, contriving to 
keep back the Athenians within until all the rest had marched 
out : then hastily shutting the gates, he remained master of the 
place.^ Having no intention, however, of keeping it, he made it 
over presently to the Epidaurians themselves, with whom he 
renewed the truce to which they had been parties jointly with 
the LacedaBmonians five years before, two years before the Peace 
of Nikias.3 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, in respect 
to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been dictated by a 
desire to manifest her displeasure against the Argeians. This 
was exactly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical party, on 
their side, most desired ; the breach with Athens had become 
irreparable, and their plans were now matured for violently sub- 
verting their own democracy. They coacerted with Sparta a 
joint military expedition, of one thousand hoplites from each 
city, — the first joint expedition under the new alliance, — agunst 
Sikydn, for the purpose of introducing more thorough-paced oli- 
garchy into 'the already oligarchical Siky6nian government. It 
is possible that there may have been some democratical opposi- 
tion gradually acquiring strength at Siky6n : but that city seems 
to have been, as far as we know, always oligarchical in poKcy, 
and passively faithful to Sparta. Probably, therefore, the joint 
enterprise against Sikydn was nothing more than a pretext to 



* The instances appear to have been not rare, wherein Grecian towns 
changed masters, by the citizens thus going ont of the gates all together, or 
most part of them, for some religions festival. See the case of Smyrna 
(Heiodot. i, 150), and the precautionary suggestions of the military writer 
^neas, in his treatise called Poliorketicus, c. 17. 

« Thucyd. v, 80. Kal ^arepov ^Jelmdavpioic &vaveaoafievoi rdf anov- 
ddf, aifTol ol ^A^ijvaioi airedocav rd reixtafia. We are here told that the 
Athenians benewed their truce with the Epidaurians: but I know no 
truce previously between them except the general truce for a year, which 
the Epidaurians swore to, in conjunction with Sparta (iv, 119), in the be- 
^nning of B.C. 423. 

VOL. VII. 6 7oc. 
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ooTer the introdaction of one thousand Lacedaemonian hoplites 
into Argos, whither the joint detachment immediately returned, 
after the husineas at Siky6n had been accomplished. Thus rein- 
forced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen Thousand at 
Argos put down by force the democratical constitution in that 
city, slew the democratical leaders, and established themselves 
in complete possession of the government.^ 

This revolution, accomplished about February, b.c. 417, the 
result of the victory of Mantineia and the consummation of a 
train of policy laid by Sparta, raised her ascendency in Pelopon- 
nesus to a higher and more undisputed point than it had ever 
before attained. The towns in Achaia were as yet not auffidently 
oligarchical for her purpose, perhaps since the march of AUdbiad^s 
thither, two years before ; accordingly, she now remodelled their 
governments in conformity with her own views. The pew rulers 
of Argos were subservient to her, not merely from oligarchical 
sympathy, but from need of her aid to keep down intei^ rising 
against themselves : so that there was neither enemy, nor even 
neutral, to counterwork her or to favor Athens, throug;hout the 
whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined to last. 
Though there were many cities in Greece, in which oligarchies 
long maintidned themselves unshaken, through adherence to a tra- 
ditional routine and by being usually in the hands of men accus- 
tomed to govern, yet an oligarchy erected by force upon the ruins 
of a democracy was rarely of long duration. The angry discon- 
tent of the people, put down by temporary intimidation, usually 
revived, and threatened the security of the rulers enougli to ren- 
der them suspicious and probably cruel. Nor was such cruelty 
their only fault : they found their emancipation from democratical 
restraints too tempting to be able to control either their lust or 
their rapacity. With the population of Argos, comparatively 
coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like Korkyra than like 



* Thucyd. y, 81. Kdt AaKedaifiovioi not *Xpyeloi, x^^^oi ^/cdre/w, ^<irpa- 
revaavTE^y rat' tv ^LKvdvi kg bTiiyovg iiaXkov Karicniaav avrol 61 Aoxedoi- 
^lovioL iA^ovrcf, koI /jtei^ iKslva ^vafi^Tepoi Ij6fj kcU rdv Iv 'Apyei djjfiov 
KareTiMaav^ koX oXiyapxia hrirtfSsia role Awtsdcufiovioig Kareani ; ccvnpare 
Diodor. xii, 80 
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Athens, such abuse was pretty sure to be speedy as well as 
flagrant Especially the chosen regiment of the Thousand •— 
men in the vigor of their age, and proud of their military 
prowess as well as of their wealthier station — construed the new 
oligarchical government which they had helped to erect as a 
period of individual license to themselves. The behavior and 
fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates the general demeanor of the 
troop. Afler many other outrages against persons of poorer 
condition, he one day met in the streets a wedding procession, in 
which the person of the bride captivated his fancy. He caused her 
to be violently torn from her company, carried her to his house, 
and possessed himself of her by force. But in the middle of the 
night, this high-spirited woman revenged herself for the outrage 
by putting out the eyes of the ravisher while he was fast asleep :^ 
a terrible revenge, which the pointed clasp-pins of the feminine 
attire sometimes enabled women^ to take upon those who wronged 
them. Having contrived to make her escape, she found conceal* 
ment among her friends, as well as protection among the people 
generally against the indignant efforts of the chosen Thousand to 
avenge their leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude of petty 
insults which so flagitious an outrage implies as coexistent, we 
are not surprised to learn that the Demos of Argos soon recov- 
ered their lost courage, and resolved upon an effort to put down 
their oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the moment when 
the festival called die GymnopsedisB was in course of being sol- 
emnized at Sparta, — a festival at which the choric performances 
of men and boys were so interwoven with Spartan religion as 
well as bodily training, that the Lacedaemonians would make n* 
military movement until they were finished. At this critical 
moment, the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection, and after a 
sharp contest gained a victory over the oligarchy, some of whom 
were slain^ while others only saved themselves by flight. Even 
at the first instant of danger, pressing messages had been sent to 
Sparta for aid. But the Lacedaemonians at first peremptorily 



1 PonsfttiifliS ii 20 X> 

• See Herodot.' v, 87 ; Euripid. Hecub. 1152, and the note of Musgrave on 
line 1135 of that drama. 
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refused to move during the period of their festiyal : nor was it 
until messenger afler messenger had arrived to set forth the 
pressing necessity of their friends, that they reluctantly put 
aside their festival to march towards Argos. They were too 
late ; the precious moment had already passed by. They were 
met at Tegea by an intimation that their friends were over- 
thrown, and Argos in possession of the victorious people. 
Nevertheless, various exiles who had escaped still promised them 
success, urgently entreating them to proceed, but the Lacedaemo- 
nians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, and resumed their 
intermitted festival.^ 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown, after a continu- 
ance of about four months,^ from February to June, 417 b.c., 
and the chosen Thousand-segimett either dissolved or destroyed. 
The movement excited great sympathy in several Peloponnesian 
cities,3 who were becoming jealous of the exorbitant preponder- 
ance of Sparta. Nevertheless, the Argeian Demos, though 
victorious within the city, felt so much distrust of being able to 
maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta to plead 
their cause and to entreat favorable treatment : a proceeding which 
proves the insurrection to have been spontaneous, not fomented 
by Athens. But the envoys of the expelled oligarchs were there 
to confront them, and the Lacedaemonians, after a lengthened 
discussion, adjudging the Demos to have been guilty of wrong, 
proclaimed the resolution of sending forces to put them down. 
Still, the habitual tardiness of Lacedaemonian habits prevented 
any immediate or separate movement Their allies were to be 
summoned, none being very zealous in the cause, and least of all 
at this moment, when the period of harvest was at hand ; so 
that about three months intervened before any actual force was 
brought together. 

' Thucyd. v, 82 ; Diodor. xii, SO. 

' Diodoms (xii, 80) says that it lasted eight months : but this, if correct 
at all, must be taken as beginning from the alliance betw^een Sparta and 
Ai^gos, and not from the first establishment of the oligarchy. The narra- 
tiye of Thacydid^s does not allow more than foor months for the duration 
of the latter. 

• Thncyd. t, 82. ^w^deaav di rdv reix^f^ ««^ ^wy Iv UeXoirowycn^ 
Tiv^C iroXeuv. 
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This important interval was turned to account by the Argeian 
Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were to look on 
Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed their alliance 
with Athens. Regarding her as their main refuge, they com- 
menced the building of long walls to connect their city with the 
sea, in order that the road might always be open for supplies and 
reinforcement from Athens, in case they should be confined to 
their walls by a superior Spartan force. The whole Argeian 
population — men and women, free and slave — set about the 
work with the utmost ardor : while AlkibiadSs brought assistance 
from Athens,^ especially skilled masons and carpenters, of whom 
they stood in much need. The step may probably have been 
su^ested by himself, as it was the same which, two years before, 
he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patrse. But the construc- 
tion of walls adequate for defence, along the line of four miles 
and a half between Argos and the sea,^ required a long time. 
Moreover, the oligarchical party within the town, as well as the 
exiles without, — a party defeated but not annihilate^ — strenu- 
ously urged the Lacedaemonians to put an end to the work, and 
even promised them a counter-revolutionary movement in the 
town as soon as they drew near to assist ; the same intrigue which 
had been entered into by the oligarchical party at Athens forty 
years before, when the walls down to Peirseus were in course of 
erection.3 Accordingly about the end of September, 417 b.c., 
king Agis conducted an army of Lacedaemonians and allies 
against Argos, drove the population within the dty, and destroyed 
80 much of tihe long walk as had been already raised. But 
the oligarchical party within were not able to realize their 
engagements of rising in arms, so that he was obliged to retire 
after merely ravaging the territory and taking the town of Hysiae, 
where he put to death all the freemen who fell into his hands. 
After his departure, the Argeians retaliated these ravages upon 
the neighboring territory of Phlius, where the exiles from Argos 
chiefly resided.^ 

' Thucyd. v, 82. Kal ol yiv 'h^yeloi iravSnfielj koI airol xal ywaXKeg koI 
olKeraif kretxciov^ etc. Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 15, 

• Pausanias, ii, 36, 8. ' Thucyd. i, 107. 

' Thucyd. v, 83. Diodorus inaccurately states that the Argeians had ak 
ready hidlt their long walls down to the sea — Tnn^dtf cvot Toi)^ 'Apyeiov^ 
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The close neighborhood of such exiles, together with the 
declared countenance of Sparta, and the continued schemes of 
the -oligarchical party within the walls, kept the Argeian democ- 
racy in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout the winter, 
in spite of their recent victory and the suppression of the dan- 
gerous regiment of a Thousand. To relieve them in part from 
embarrassment, Alkibiadds was despatched thither early in the 
spring with an Athenian armament and twenty triremes. His 
friends and guests appear to have been now in the ascendency, 
as leaders of the democratical government ; and in concert with 
them, he selected three hundred marked oligarchical persons, 
whom he carried away and deposited in various Athenian islands,/ 
as hostages for the quiescence of the party, B.C. 416. Another 
ravaging march was also undertaken by the Argeians into the 
territory of Phlius, wherein, however, they sustained nothing but 
loss. And again, about the end of September, the Lacedaemo- 
nians gave the word for a second expedition against Argos. But 
having marched as far as the borders, they found the sacrifices — 
always offered previous to leaving their own territory — so unfa- 
vorable, that they returned back and disbanded their forces. The 
Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of the hostages recently 
taken from them, had been on the watch for this Lacedaemonian 
force, and had projected a rising ; or at least were suspected of 
doing so, to such a degree that some of them were seized and 
imprisoned by the government, while others made their escape.^ 
Later in the same winter, however, the Lacedaemonians became 
more fortunate with their border sacrifices, entered the Argeian 
territory in conjunction with their allies (except the Corinthians, 
who refused to take part), and established the Argeian oligarchic 



i^KodofiTiKivaL rd fiaKpd. reixv /Jtexpt f^g ^a^aaarfc (xii, 
81 ). Thucydidds uses the participle of the present tense — tcl olKodofiov- 
fteva Teixv i^ovrec Kot KaTaaKdij;avTeCi etc. 

• Thucyd. v, 116. AcuceSatfiovioiy neXXtjaavTeg elc t^v *Apyeiav arpa- 
TEveiv.,,,avexti>prfaav. KaVApyelot Sid li^v iKeivov fteXX^Giv tuv kv 
r^ iroXei rtvdc inoToinjaavTeg, roiig fiev ^weTiapov, ol S* aiToi>g koI 6ii<ffvyov, 

I presnme fieXXijaiv here is not used in its ordinary meaning of loitering, 
delay, but is to be construed by the previous verb fie2,Xy<TavreCi and agreeac 
bly to the analogy of iv, 126 — " prospect of act? on immediately impend 
ing:" compare Diodor. xii, 81 
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cal exiles at Omese : firom which town these latter were again 
speedily expelled, afler the retirement of the Lacedaemonian 
army, by the Argeian democracy with the aid of an Athenian 
reinforcement.! 

To maintain the renewed democratical govemment of Argos, 
against enemies both internal and external, was an important 
policy to Athens, as affording the basis, which might afterwards 
be extended, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. But at 
the present time the Argeian alliance was a drain and an exhaustion 
rather than a source of strength to Athens : very different from 
the splendid hopes which it had presented prior to the battle of 
Mantineia, hopes of supplanting Sparta in her ascendency within 
the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in spite of the complete 
alienation of feeling between Athens and Sparta, — and contin- 
ued reciprocal hostilities, in an indirect manner, so long as each 
was acting as ally of some third party, — nevertheless, neither 
the one nor the other would formally renounce the sworn alliance, 
nor obliterate the record inscribed on its stone column. Both 
parties shrank from proclaiming the real truth, though each half 
year brought them a step nearer to it in fact Thus during the 
course of the present summer (416 B.C.) the Athenian and Mes- 
senian garrison at Pylos became more active than ever in their 
incursions on Laconia, and brought home large booty; upon 
which, the Lacedaemonians, though still not renouncing the alli- 
ance, publicly proclaimed their willingness to grant what we may 
call letters of marque, to any one, for privateering against Athe- 
nian commerce. The Corinthians also, on private grounds of 
quarrel, commenced hostilities against the Athenians.^ Yet still 
Sparta and her allies remained in a state ci formal peace with 
Athens : the' Athenians resisted all the repeated solicitations of 
the Argeians to induce them to make a landing on any part of 
Laconia and commit devastation.3 Nor was the license of free 

» Thucyd. vi, 7. , « Thucyd. v, 115. 

* Thucyd. vi, 105. The author of the loose and inaccurate Oratio de 
Pace, ascribed to AndokidSs, affirms that the war was resumed by Athens 
against Sparta on the persuasion of the Aigeians (Orat. de Fac. c. 1, 6, 3, 
81, pp. 93-105). This assertion is indeed partially true : the alliance with 
Argos was one of the causes of the resumption of war, but only one 
among others, some of them more powerful. Thncydidte teUs us that the 
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interconrse for individuals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt 
that the Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 
B.C. (the 91st Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation 
along with those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the Atheni- 
ans probably found out, more fully than they had before known, 
the intrigue carried on by the former Argeian government with 
the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues, how* 
ever, had made themselves felt even earlier in the conduet of 
that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens engaged to cooper- 
ate with an Athenian expedition projected under Nikias for the 
spring or summer of 417 B.C. against the Chalkidians of Thrace 
and Amphipolis, now withdrew his concurrence, receded from 
the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole scheme of expe- 
dition. The Athenians accordingly placed the ports of Mace- 
donia under naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas an enemy.^ 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, with- 
out any fresh attempt to recover Amphipolis : the project just 
alluded to appears to have been the first. The proceedings of 
the Athenians with regard to this important town afford ample 
proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their leading men 
Nikias and Alkibiades, and of erroneous tendencies on the part 
of the body of the citizens, which we shall gradually find conduct 
ing their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions out of 
Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphipolis : the centre of 
a great commercial and mining region, situated on a large river 
and lake which the Athenian navy could readily command, and 
claimed by them with reasonable justice, since it was their orig- 
inal colony, planted by their wisest statesman, Perikl§s. It had 
been lost only through unpardonable negligence on the part of 
their generals ; and when lost, we should have expected to see 
the chief energies of Athens directed to the recovery of it ; the 
more so, as, if once recovered, it admitted of being made sure and 
retained as a future possession. Kleon is the only leading man 
who at once proclaims to his countrymen the important truth 
that it never can be recovered except by force. He strenuously 

persuasions of Argos, to induce Athens to throw np her alliance with 
Sparta were repeated and nnavailine:. * Thncyd. v, 83. 
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urges bis countrTinen to make the requisite militaiy effort, and 
prevails upon them in part to do so, but the attempt disgracefullj 
fails; partly through bis own incompetence as commander, 
whetiier his undertaking of that duty was a matter of choice or 
of constraint, partly through the strong opposition and antipathy 
against him from so large a portion of his fellow-citizens, whidi 
rendered the military force not hearty in the enterprise. Next, 
Nikias, Laches, and Alkibiad§s, all concur in making peace and 
alliance with the Lacedaemonians, with express promise and 
purpose to procure the restoration of Ampbipolis. But a^r a 
series of diplomatic proceedings, which display as much silly 
credulity in Nikias as selfish deceit in Alkibiad^, the result 
becomes evident, as Kleon had insisted, that peace will not 
restore to tjbem Ampbipolis, and that it can only be regained by 
force. The fatal defect of Nikias is now conspicuously seen : his 
inertness of character and incapacity of decided or energetic 
effort When he discovered that he had been out-manoeuvred 
by the Lacedaemonian diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his 
countrymen into making important cessions on the faith of equiv- 
alents to come, we might have expected to find him spurred on 
by indignant repentance for this mistake, and putting forth his 
own strongest efforts, as well as those of his country, in order to 
recover those portions of her empire which the peace had prom- 
ised, but did not restore. Listead of which he exhibits no effec- 
tive movement, while Alkibiadds begins to display the defects of 
his political character, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias, 
the passion for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous 
novelties. It is only in the year 417 B.C., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of Alkibi- 
ades in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects an ex- 
pedition against Ampbipolis ; and even then it is projected only 
contingent upon the aid of Ferdikkas, a prince of notorious per- 
fidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the place 
could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sufficiently projred. 
We obtain from these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign 
politics of Athens at this time, during what is called the Peace 
of Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe which 
will be developed in the coming chapters, where she is brought 

6* 
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near io rum by tlie defects of Nikias and Alkibiad^ combined 
for, by singular misfortune, she does not reap the benefit of the 
good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-416 B.C., though 
we do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took place, 
arising out of the contention between Nikias and Alkibiades.^ 
The political antipathy between the two having reached a point 
of great violence, it was proposed that a vote of ostracism should 
be taken, and this proposition — probably made by the partisans 
of Nikias, since AlkibiadSs was the person most likely to be 
reputed dangerous — was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus 
the lamp-maker, son of Cheremds, a speaker of considerable 
influence in the public assembly, strenuously supported it, hating 
Nikias not less than Alkibiad^s. Hyperbolus is named by Aris- 
tophanes as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership of the 
rostrum in the Pnyx ^ if this were true, his supposed demagogic 
preeminence would commence about September 422 b.c., the 
period of the death of Kleon. Long before that time, however, 
he had been among the chief butts of the comic authors, who 
ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, impudence, and 
malignity in accusation, as that which they fasten upon Kleon, 
though in language which seems to imply an inferior idea of his 
power. And it may be doubted whether Hyperbolus ever suc- 
ceeded to the same influence as had been eiijoyed by Kleon, 
when we observe that Thucydides does not name him in any of 
the important debates which took place at and after the Peace of 
Nikias. Thucydides only mentions him once, in 411 b.c., while 

» Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, voL ill, ch. xxiv, p. 360) places this 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or early spring of 415 b.c., immediately 
before the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are derived from the Oration called Andok- 
idls against AlkibiadSs, the genuineness of which he seems to accept (see 
his Appendix ii, on that subject, yoL ill, p. 494, seq.). 

The more frequently I read over this Oration, the more do I feel per- 
suaded that it is a spnrious composition of one or two generations after the 
time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this opinion have been 
already stated in previous notes, nor do I think that Dr. Thirlwall's Appen- 
dix is successful in removing the objections against the genuineness of tht 
speech. See my preceding vol. vi, ch. xlvii, p. 6, note. " 

• Aristophan. Pac. 680. 
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he was in banishment under sentence of ostnunsm, and resident 
at Samos. He terms him, ^ one Hyperbolas, a low basj-body, 
who had been ostracized, not from fear of dangerous excess of 
dignity and power, but through his wickedness and his being felt 
as a disgrace to the city."i This sentence of ThucydidSs is really 
the only evidence against H3rperbolus : for it is not less unjust in 
his case than in that of Kieon to cite the jests and libels of com- 
edy as if they were so much authentic fact and trustworthy crit- 
icism/ It was at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by the oligar- 
chical conspirators who were aiming to overthrow the democracy 
at Athens. We have no particular facts respecting him to enable 
us to test the general character given by Thucydidds. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, to take 
a vote of ostracism suggested by tiie political dissension between 
Nikias and Alkibiad^s, about twenty-four years had elapsed since 
a similar vote had been resorted to ; the last. example having 
been that of Perikl^s and Thucydid^s son of Mel^ius, the latter 
of whom was ostracized about 442 B.C. The democratical con- 
stitution had become sufficiently confirmed to lessen materially 
the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard against individual 
usurpers : moreover, there was now full confidence in the numer- 
ous dikasteries as competent to deal with the greatest of such 
criminals, thus abating the necessity as conceived in men's minds, 
not less than the real necessity, for such precautionary interven- 
tion. Under such a state of things, altered reality as well as 
altered feeling, we are not surprised to find that the vote of ostrs^ 
cism now invoked, though we do not know ^e circumstances 
which immediately preceded it, ended in an abuse, or rather in 
a sort of parody, of the ancient preventive. At a moment of 
extreme heat of party dispute, the friends of Alkibiad^s probably 
accepted the challenge of Nikias and concurred in supporting a 
vote of ostracism ; each hoping to get rid of the opponent. The 
vote was accordingly decreed, but before it actually took place, 

' Thucyd. viii, 73. "TTrep^oXov re riva rHv 'Ai^vatav, fiox^Tjpbv 
uir&pciTTOVf c)(TTpaKi(7(jtivov oi did. dvvd/ieag Ktil ii^cofiaroc ^o^oVt A^Xd didt 
TTovripiav not aiaxvvTjv rifg TroXewf. According to Androtion (Fragm. 48, 
ed. Didot.) — CxTrpaKifffiivov di(i <f>av^TijTa. ^ 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11 j Plutarch, Alkibiad&b 
c 13 ] MMan. Y. H. xii, 43 ; Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. Didot. 
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the partisans of both changed their views, and preferred to let 
the political dissension proceed without closing it by separating 
the combatants. But the ostracizing vote, having been formally 
pronounced, could not now be prevented from taking place : it was 
always, however, perfectly general in its form, admitting of any 
dtizen being selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly, 
the two opposing parties, each doubtless including various clubs, 
or hetaeries, and according to some accounts the friends of Fhaeaz 
also, united to turn the vote against some one else : and the^ fixed 
upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked, Hyperbolus.^ By 
thus concurring, they obtained a sufiicient number of votes against 
him to pass the sentence, and he was sent into temporary banish- 
ment But such a result was in no one's contemplation when 
the vote was decreed to take place, and Plutarch even represents 
the people as clapping their hands at it as a good joke. It was 
presently recognized by every one, seemingly even by the enemies 
of Hyperbolus, as a gross abuse of the ostracism. And the lan- 
guage of Thucydid^ himself distinctly implies this ; for if we 
even grant that Hyperbolus fully deserved the censure which 
that historian bestows, no one could treat his presence as danger- 
ous to the commonwealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to 
meet low dishonesty or wickedness. It was, even before, passing 
out of the political morality of Athens ; and this sentence con- 
summated its extinction, so that we never hear of it as employed 
afterwards. It had been extremely valuable in earlier days, as 
a security to the growing democracy against individual usurpation 
of power, and against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between 
individual leaders : but the democracy was now strong enough to 
dispense with such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiad§s had 
returned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means tlum the precautionary 
antidote of ostracism to save themselves from him as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer (416 B.C.) that the Athe- 
nians undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 



* Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 13 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11. Theophrastus says 
that the violent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, was not 
between Nikias and Alkibiadds, but between Ph»ax and AlkibiadSs. 

The coalition of votes and paities may well have induded all three. 
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M6I0S, one of the Gydades, and the 00I7 tme, except Th^ra, 
which was not already included in their empire. Melos and 
Thgra were both ancient colonies of Lacedaemon, with whom they 
had strong sympathies of lineage. They had never joined the 
confederacy of Delos, nor been in any way connected with Athens : 
but at the same time, neither had they ever taken part in the 
recent war against her, nor given her any ground of complaint,^ 
until she landed and attacked them in the sixth year of tho 
recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against the 
island a considerable force under EleomMds and Tisias : thirty 
Athenian triremes, with six Chian and two Lesbian, twelve hun 
dred Athenian hoplites, and fifteen hundred hoplites from the 
allies, with three hundred bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen 
These officers, afler disembarking their forces, and taking posi 
tion, sent envoys into the city summoning the government U 
surrender, and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece, even ii 
governments not professedly democratical — to discuss proposi- 
tions for peace or war before the assembly of the people. But 
on the present occasion the Melian leaders departed from this 
practice, and admitted the envoys only to a private conversation 
with their executive counciL Of this conversation Thucydid^ 
professes to give a detailed and elaborate account, at surprising 
length, considering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen 
distinct observations, with as many replies, interchanged between 
the Athenian envoys and the Melians ; no one of them separately 
long, and some very short ; but the dialogue carried on is dra- 
matic, and very impressive. There is, indeed, every reason for 
concluding that what we here read in Thucydid^s is in far larger 
proportion his own and in smaller proportion authentic report, 
than any of the other speeches which he professes to set down. 
For this was not a public harangue, in respect to which he might 
have had the opportunity of consulting the recollection of many 
different persons : it was a private conversation, wherein three or 
four Athenians, and perhaps ten or a dozen Melians, may have 
taken part. Now as all the Melian population were slain imme- 



Thncyd. iii, 91. 
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dialeij after the capture of the town, there remained only the 
Athenian envoys through whose report Thucjdides could possi- 
bly have heard what. really passed. That he did hear either 
from or through them the general character of what passed, I 
make no doubt: but there is no ground for believing that he 
received from them anything like the consecutive stream of de- 
bate, which, together with part of the illustrative reasoning, we 
must refer to his dramatic genius and arrangement 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of discussion to 
the mutual interests of both parties in the peculiar circumstances 
in which they now stand, in spite of the disposition of the Melians 
to enlarge the range of topics, by introducing considerations of 
justice and appealing to the sentiment of impartial critics. He 
wiU not multiply words to demonstrate the just origin of the 
Athenian empire, erected <m the expulsion of the Persians, or 
to set forth injury suffered, as pretext for the present expedition. 
Nor will he listen to any plea on the part of the Melians, that 
they, though colonists of Sparta, have never fought alongside of 
her or done Athens wrong. He presses upon them to aim at 
what is attainable under existing circumstances, since they know 
as well as he that justice in the reasoning of mankind is settled 
according to equal compulsion on both sides ; the strong doing 
what their power allows, and the weak submitting to it.^ To 

^ In reference to this aigomentation of the Athenian envoy, I call atten- 
tion to the attack and bombardment of Copenhagen by the English govern- 
ment in 1807, together with the langaage used by the English envoy to the 
Danish Prince Begent on the subject. We read as follows in M. Thiers's 
Histoire du Consulat et de I'Empire : — 

" L*agent choisi ^toit digne de sa mission. C'^toit M. Jackson qui avait 
4t4 autrefois charg^ d'affaires en France, avant Tarriv^ de Lord Whitworth, 
k Paris, mais qu'on n'avoit pas p{i y laisser, k cause du mauvais esprit qn'il 
manifestoit en toute occasion. Introduit aupr^ du regent, il all^gua de 
pretendues stipulations secretes, en vertu desquelles le Danemark devoit, 
(disoit on) de gr^ ou de force, faire partie d'une coalition centre PAngle 
terre : il donna comme nuson d'agir la necessity oCk se tronvoit le cabinet 
Britannique de prendre des precautions pour que les forces navales du 
Danemark et le passage du Sund ne tombassent pas au pouvoir des Fran- 
cois : et en consequence il demandu au nom de son gouvemement, qu'on 
livr&t k Tarm^e Angloise la forteresse de Kronenberg qui commande le 
Sund, le port de Copenhagne, et enfin la flotte elle-m§me — promettant de 
garder le tout en d^pdt, pour le compte du Danemark, qui seroit lenxua ea 
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this the Melians replj, that — omitting all .appeal to justice, and 
speaking only of what was expedient — they hold it to be even 
expedient for Athens not to break down the common moral sanc- 
tion of mankind, but to permit that equity and justice shall still 
remidn as a refuge for men in trouble, with some indulgence 
even towards those who may be unable to make out a case of 
foil and strict right. Most of all was this the interest of Athens 
herself, inasmuch as her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be awful 
both as punishment to herself and as lesson to others. — ^ We are 
not afraid of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our empire 
should be overthrown. It is not imperial dtiec like Sparta who 
deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover, our present contest 
is not undertaken against Sparta; it is a contest to determine 
whether subjects shall by their own attack prevail over their 
rulers. This is a risk for us to judge of: in the mean time, let 
ns remind you that wo come here for the advantage of our own 
empire, and that we are now speaking with a view to your safety ; 
wishing to get you under our empire without trouble to ourselves, 
and to preserve you for the mutual benefit of botU of us." — " Can- 
not you leave us alone, and let us be your friends instead of 
enemies, but neither allies of you nor of Sparta ? " said the Me- 
lians. — " No (is the reply) ; your friendship does us more harm 
than your enmity : your friendship is a proof of our weakness, 
in the eyes of our subject-allies ; your enmity will give a demon- 
stration of our power." — " But do your subjects really take such 

possession de ce qa'on alloit lui enleyer, d^s que le danger seroit pass^. M. 
Jackson assora que le Danemark ne perdroit rien, que Ton se condoiroit 
chez lui en anxiliaires et en amis — que les troupes Britanniques payeroient 
tout ce qu*elles consommeroient. — Et avec quoi, reponditle prince indign^, 
pajeriez yous notre honneur perdu, si nous adh^rions k cette infame propo- 
sition 1 — Le prince continuant, et opposant k cette perfide intention la 
conduite loyale du Danemark, qui n'avoit pris aucune precaution contre 
les Anglbis, qui les avoit toutes prises contre les Francois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour le surprendre — M> Jackson r^pondit it cette Juste indignation par 
une insolente familiarit^y diaant que la guerre ^it la guerre^ qu'il fcdhit se r^ 
tigner it ces n^bessit^, et c^der au plus fort quand on Ooit le plus foiUe. Le 
prince cong^dia I'agent Anglois avec des paroles fort dures, et lui d^clara 
qu'il alloit se transporter k Copcnhague, pour y remplir ses devoii^s de prince 
et de citojen Danois." (Thiers, Histoire du Ck>nscdat et de TEmpire, toma 
viii, livre xxviii, p. 190.) 
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a measure of equity, as to put us, who have no sort of connection 
with you, on the same footing with themselves, most of whom 
are your own colonists, while many of them have even revolted 
from you and been reconquered ?" — " They do : for they think 
that both one and the other have fair ground for claiming inde- 
pendence, and that if you are left independent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. So that your 
submission will not only enlarge our empire, but strengthen our 
security throughout the whole ; especially as you are islanders, 
and feeble islanders too, while we are lords of the sea." — ^ But 
surely that very circumstance is in other ways a protection to 
you, as evincing your moderation : for if you attack us, you will 
at once f\larm all neutrals, and convert them into enemies." — 
^ We are in little fear of continental cities, who are out of our 
reach and not likely to take part against us, but only of island- 
ers ; either yet unincorporated in our empire, like you, or already 
in our empire and discontented with the constraint which it im- 
poses. It is such islanders who by their ill-judged obstinacy are 
likely, with their eyes open, to bring both us and themselves into 
peril." — " We know well (said the Melians, after some other 
observations had been interchanged) how terrible it is to contend 
against your superior power, and your good fortune ; neverthe- 
less, we trust that in point of fortune we shall receive fair treat- 
ment from the gods, since we stand upon grounds of right against 
-injustice ; and as to our inferior power, we trust that the deficiency 
will be made up by our ally Sparta, whose kindred race will 
compel her from very shame to aid us." — " We too (replied the 
Athenians) think that we shall not be worse off than others in 
regard to the divine favor. For we neither advance any claim, 
nor do any act, overpassing that which men believe in regard to 
the gods, and wish in regard to themselves. What we believe 
about the gods is the same as that which we see to be the prac- 
tice of men : the impulse of nature inclines them of necessity to 
rule over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is the 
principle on which we now proceed, — not having been the first 
either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it established and 
likely to continue for ever, — and knowing well too that you or 
others in our position would do as much. As for your expecta* 
tions from the Lacedaemonians, founded di: the disgrace of their 
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xemaining deaf to your call, we congratulate you indeed on youi 
innocent simplicity, but we at the same time deprecate such fool- 
ishness. For the Lacedaemonians are indeed most studious of 
excellence in regard to themselves and their own national cus- 
toms. But looking at their behavior towards others, we affirm 
roundly, and can prove by many examples of their history, that 
they are of all men the most conspicuous in construing what is 
pleasing as if it were honorable, and what is expedient as if it 
were just. Now that is not the state of mind which you require, 
to square with your desperate calculations of safety." 

After various other observations interchanged in a similar 
tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously urging upon the Melians 
to reconsider the matter more cautiously among themselves, with- 
drew, and after a certain interval were recalled by the Melian 
council to hear the following words: ^We hold to the same 
opinion, as at first, men of Athens : we shall not surrender the 
independence of a city which has already stood for seven hundred 
years ; we shall yet make an effi:>rt to save ourselves, relying on 
that favorable fortune which the gods have hitherto vouchsafed to 
us, as well as upon aid from men, and especially from the Lace- 
daemonians. We request that we may be considered as your 
friends, but as hostile to neither party, and that you will leave 
the island after concluding such a truce as may be mutually 
acceptable." — ^'*Well (said the Athenian envoys), you alone seem 
to consider future contingencies as clearer than the facts before- 
your eyes, and to look at an uncertain distance, through your 
own wishes, as if it were present reality. You have staked your 
all upon the Lacedaemoniaas, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes ; 
and, with your all, you will come to ruin." 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circumvalla- 
tion, distributed in portions among the different allies of Athens, 
was constructed round the town; which was left under full 
blockade, both by sea and land, while the rest of the armament 
retired home. The town remained blocked up for several 
months. During the course of that time, the besieged made two 
successful sallies, which afforded them some temporary relief, and 
forced the Athenians to send an additional detachment, under 
Philokrates. At length the provisions within were exhausted ; 

VOL. VII. 8oc. 
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plots for betrayal commenced among the MeHans themselves, so 
that they were constrained to surrender at discretion. The Athe- 
nians resolved to put to death all the men of military age and to 
sell the women and children as slaves. Who the proposer of this 
barbarous resolution was, Thucydid€s does not say ; but Plutarch 
and others inform us that Alkibiad^s I was strenuous in support- 
ing it. Five hundred Athenian settlers were subsequently sent 
thither, to form a new community : apparently not as kleruchs, or 
out-citizens of Athens, but as new Melians.3 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards MMos from, 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest and most 
inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with injustice which 
Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating the cruelty of 
such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that the laws of 
war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal of his conqueror, 
and that an Athenian garrison, if captured by the Corinthians in 
Naupaktus, Nisaea, or elsewhere, would assuredly have undergone 
the same fate, unless in so far as they might be kept for exchange. 
But the treatment of the Melians goes beyond all rigor of the 
laws of war ; for they had never been at war with Athens, nor 
had they done anything to incur her enmity. Moreover, the 
acquisition of the island was of no material value to Athens ; not 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the armament employed in its 
capture. And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, 
> the shock to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems to 
have occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from tending 
to strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population, who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it raised 
nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in after 
times as among the first of her misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire by a new conquest — easy to 

> Plutarch, AlkibiadSs, c. 16. This is doubtiess one of the statements 
which the composer of the Oration of Andokidls against Alkibiadfis found 
current in respect to the conduct of the latter (sect 123). Nor is there 
any reason for questioning the truth of it. 

• Thucyd. v, 106. rd Si x^P^^^ airol (^Tjaav^ diroiKOVC (xrrepov irevra- 
Koaiov^ irefnl}avTec- Lysander restored some Melians to the island after the 
battle of -aEgospotami (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 9) : some, therefore, must have 
escaped or must have been spa^. 
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effect, though of small value — was douhtless her chief motive ; 
probablj also strengthened hj pique against Sparta, between whom 
and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted, and hj a desire 
to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion for new 
acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of recovering 
the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the coming chap- 
ters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the dialogue set forth by Thucjdid^. I have already 
stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what actually passed, 
except as to a few general points^ which the historian has fol- 
lowed out into deductions and illustrations,^ thus dramatizing the 
given situation in a powerful and characteristic manner. The 
language put into the mouth of the Athenian envoys is that 
of pirates and robbers, as Dionysius of Halikamassus ^ long 
ago remarked ; intimating his suspicion that Thucydides had so 
set out the case for the purpose of discrediting the country which 
had sent him into exile. Whatever may be thought of this sus- 
picion, we may at least affirm that the arguments which he here 
ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even with the defects of 
the Athenian character. Athenian speakers are more open to 
the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of false pre- 
tences, softening down the bad points of their case, putting an 
amiable name upon vicious acts, emplc^ng what is properly 
called sophistry^ where their purpose needs it^ Now the lan- 
guage of the envoy at M^los, which has been sometimes cited as 
illustrating the immorality of the dass or profession — falsely 
called a school — named Sophists at Athens, is above all things 
. remarkable for a sort of audacious frankness; a disdain not 
merely of sophistry, in the modem sense of the word, but even 



* Such is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 
848. 

•Dionyg. Hal. Judic. de Thucydid. c. 37-42, pp. 906-920, Reisk : compare 
the remarks in his Epistol. ad Cn. Pompeium, de Praecipuis Historicis, p. 
774, Reisk. 

"Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. Toi>c ^A&jjvaiovc del t^ irpaorara tov bvofidrov toi^ 
dfiapTT^fiaai n^sftivovc, naiSicLc koI ^iXav&pairiac. To the same purpose 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 16. ^ 
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of such plausible ezcose as might have been offered. It has 
been strangely argued, as if ^ Hie good eld plan, that Ihty should 
take who have the power, and they should keep who can^* had been 
first discovered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists ; 
whereas the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the 
modem and worst sense of the word — putting aside th^ perver- 
sion of applying that sense to the persons called sophists at 
Athens — is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justification, 
so that the strong man may be enabled to act upon this <^ good 
old plan " as much as he pleases, but without avowing it, and 
.while professing &ir dealing or just retaliation for some imaginary 
wrong. The wolf in JEsop's fable (of the Wolf and the Lamb) 
speaks like a sophist ; the Athenian envoy at M§los speaks in a 
manner totally unlike a sophist, either in the Athenian sense or 
in the modem sense of the word ; we may add, unlike an Athe- 
nian at all, as Dionysius has observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger states^ 
in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually tend, as 
they have tended throughout the course of history down to the 
present day, to enlarge their power at the expense of the weaker. 
Every territory in Greece, except Attica and Arcadia, had been 
seized by conquerors who dispossessed or enslaved the prior 
inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding his soldiers of the 
good sword of their forefathers, which had established dominion 
over men far more numerous than themselves, as matter of pride 
and glory : i and when we come to the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon, we shall see the lust of conquest reaching a 
pitch never witnessed among free Greeks. Of right thus founded 
on simple superiority of force, there were abundant examples to 
be quoted, as parallels to the Athenian conquest of M^los : but that 
which is unparalleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy 
of justifying it, or rather of setting aside all justification, look- 
ing at the actual state of civilization in Greece. A barbarous 
invader casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument : a 
civilized conqueror is bound by received international morality to 
furnish some justification, — a good plea, if he can, — a false 

^ Compare also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akanthians, y, 86 : 
laxvoi diKatoffei yv 17 rv^ Wwjcw, etc. 
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pica, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian envoy 
neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barbarian nor tbe 
smooth lying of the civilized invader. Though coming from the 
most cultivated city in Greece, where the vices prevalent were 
those of refinement and not of barbarism, he disdains the conven- 
tional arts of civilized diplomacy more than would have been 
done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains 
to mention, what might have been said with perfect truth as a 
matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiency as a 
justification, that the Melians had enjoyed for the last fifty years 
the security of the 2Bgean waters at the cost of Athens and her 
allies, without any payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dramatic 
frs^ment, — M^lov "Ahaaig (The Capture of Melos), — ^ifwemay 
parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phrynichus <* The Cap- 
ture of Miletus." And I think a comprehensive view of the 
history of Thucydidds will suggest to us the explanation of this 
drama, with its powerful and tragical effect The capture of 
Melos comes immediately before the great Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, which was resolved upon three or four months 
afterwards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of Athens, 
which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to ancient 
history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens to 
recover. Though thus crippled, indeed, she struggled against 
its effects with surprising energy ; but her fortune went on, in 
the main, declining, — yet with occasional moments of apparent 
restoration, — until her complete prostration and subjugation by 
Lysander. Now Thucydides, just before he gets upon the plane 
of this descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate the senti- 
ment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, insolent, and 
cruel manifestation, by this dramatic fragment of the envoys at 
M6I0S. It will be recollected that Herodotus, when about to 
describe the forward march of Xerxes into Greece, destined to 
terminate in such fatal humiliation, impresses his readers with an 
elaborate idea of the monarch's insolence and superhuman pride, 
by various conversations between him and the courtiers about 
him, as well as by other amecdotes, combined with the over- 
whelming specifications of the muster at Doriskus. Such moral 
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contrasts and juxtapositions, especially that of ruinous reverse 
following upon overweening good fortune, were highly interest- 
ing to the Greek mind. And Thucydid^s — having before him 
an act of great injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, com- 
mitted exactly at this point of time — has availed himself of the 
form of dialogue, for once in his history, to bring out the senti- 
ments of a disdamM and confident conqueror in dramatic 
antithesis. They are, however, his own sentiments, conceived as 
suitable to the situation ; not those of the Athenian envoy, — still 
less, those [of the Athenian public, — least of all, those of that 
much-calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. . 



CHAPTER LVII. 

SICILIAN AFFAIBS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN 
DYNASTY. 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian ^vor to the time immediately preced- 
ing the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, which 
changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and for some 
time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks becomes 
intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. But hith- 
erto the connection between the two has been merely occasional, 
and of little reciprocal effect : so that I have thought it for the 
convenience of the reader to keep the two streams entirely 
separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily during the 
first ten years of the war. I now proceed to fill up this blank : to 
recount as much as can be made out of Sicilian events during 
the interval between 461-416 B.C., and to assign the successive 
steps whereby the Athenians entangled themselves in ambitious 
projects against Syracuse, until they at length came to stake th^ 
larger portion of their force upon tliat fatal hazard. 



SldLT AFTER THE DESPOTS. II9 

The extinction of the Grelonian dynasty at Syracuse,! followed 
by the expulsion or retirement of all the other despots through* 
out the island, left the various Grecian cities to reorganize 
themselves in free and self-constituted governments. Unfortu- 
nately, our memorials respecting this revolution are miserahly 
scanty ; but there is enough to indicate that it was something 
much more than a change from single-headed to popular govern- 
ment. It included, farther, transfers on the largest scale both of 
inhabitants and of property. The preceding despots had sent 
many old citizens into exile, transplanted others from one part of 
Sicily to another, and provided settlements for numerous emi- 
grants and mercenaries devoted to their interest. Of these pro- 
ceedings much was reversed, when the dynasties were overthrown, 
so that the personal and proprietary revolution was more compli- 
cated and perplexing than the political. Afler a period of severe 
commotion, an accommodation was concluded, whereby the adhe- 
rents of the expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory 
of Mess^ne, partly in the reestablished city of Kamarina in the 
eastern portion of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse.^ 



* See above, vol. v, ch. xliii, pp. 204-239, for the history of these events. 
I now take np the thread from that chapter. 

'Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is nsnal with him, while enlarging upon 
the suffering occasioned by this extensive revolntion both of inhabitants 
and of property throughout Sicily, takes no notice of the cause in which it 
originated, namely, the number of foreign mercenaries whom the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought in and enrolled as new citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in ten thousand, Diodor. xi, 72), and the number of exiles whom 
they had banished and dispossessed. 

^ 1 will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the events 
of this period, because it is definite as well as important (vol. iv, p. 9, chap/ 
xviii, sect. i). 

" But thus (he says) in every little state, lands were left to become public 
property, or to be assigned to new individual owners. Evertfwkere^ ihen^ that 
favorite measure of democracffj the equal division of the lands of the state, was 
resolved upon : a measure impossible to be perfectly executed j impossible 
to be maintained as executed ; and of very doubtful advantage, if it could 
be perfectly executed and perfectly maintained." 

Again, sect, iii, p. 23, he speaks of " that incomplete and iniquitous par* 
tition of lands," etc. 

Now, upon this we may riemark : — 

1. The equal division of the lands of the state, here affirmed by Mr. Mitford* 
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But though peace was thus reestablished, these large mutations 
of inhabitants first begun by the despots, — and the incoherent 
mixture of races, religious institutions, dialects, etc., which w&s 
brought about unavoidably during the process, — left throughout 
Sicily a feeling of local instability, very different from the long 
triiditional tenures in Peloponnesus and Attica, and numbered by 
foreign enemies among the elements of its weakness.^ The 
wonder indeed rather is, that such real and powerful causes of 
disorder were soon so efficaciously controlled by the popular gov- 
ernments, that the half century now approaching was decidedly ^ 
the most prosperous and undisturbed period in the history of the 
island* 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied, beginning from the 
westward by Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Eamaoina. Then 
came Syracuse, possessing the southeastern cape, and the south- 
em portion of the eastern coast: next, on the eastern coast, Le- 
ontini, Katana, and Naxos : Mess^ne, on the strait adjoining Italy. 
The centre of the island, and even much of the northern coast, 
was occupied by the non-Hellenic Sikels and Sikans: on this 
coast, Himera was the only Grecian city. Between Himera and 
Cape LilybsBum, the western corner of the island was occupied 



is a pure fancy of his own. He has no authority for it whatever^ Dlodoms 
says (xi, 76) KaT£K?^ijpovxv(^o.v ttjv x^P^^t etc.; and again (xi, 86) he speaks 
of rbv avadaafibv TTjg x^P^-Q • the redivision of the territory j but respecting 
equality of division^ not one word does he say. Nor can any principle of 
division in this case be less probable than equality ; for one of the great 
motives of the redivision was to provide for those exiles who had been dis- 
possessed by the Gelonian dynasty: and these men would receive lots, 
greater or less, on the ground of compensation for loss, greater or less as it 
might have been. Besides, immediately after the redivision, we find rich 
fiaid poor mentioned, just as before (xi, 86). 

2. Next, Mr. Mitford calls " the equal, division of all the lands of the 
state " the favorite measure of democracy. This is an assertion not less 
incorrect. Not a single democracy in Greece, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, can be produced, in which such equal partition is ever known to have 
been carried into effect. In the Athenian democracy, especially, not only 
there existed constantly great inequality of landed property, but the oath 
annually taken by the popular heliastic judges had a special clause, pi otcst- 
iDg emphatically against redivision of the land or extinction ofddtti 

*Thucyd.vi, 17. 
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by tLe non-Hellenic dties ot Egesta and Eryx, fisxA bj the Car« 
thaginian seaports, of which Panonnus (Palenno) was the pzin- 
<dpal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, Syracuse was 
tbe first in power, Agrigentum the second. The causes aboTe 
noticed, disturbing the first commencement of popular govern- 
ments in all of them, were most powerfully operative at Syra- 
cuse. We do not know the particulars of the democratical con 
stitution which was there established, but its stability was threat- 
ened bj more than one ambitious pretender, eager to seize the 
sceptre of Gelo and Hiero. The most prominent among these 
pretenders was Tyndarion, who employed a considerable fortune 
in distributing largesses and procuring partisans among the poor. 
His political designs were at length so openly manifested, that 
be was brought to trial, condemned, and put to death ; yet not 
without an abortive insurrection of his partisans to rescue him. 
After several leading citizens had tried, and failed in a similar 
manner, the people thought it expedient to pass a law similar to 
the Athenian ostradsm, authorizing the infiiction of temporary 
preventive banishment.^ Under this law several powerfiil citi- 
zens were actually and speedily banished; and such was the 
abuse of the new engine, by the political parties in the city, that 
men of conspicuous position are said to have become afraid of 
meddliQg with public affairs. Thus put in practice, the institu- 
tion is said to have given rise to new political contentions not less 
violent than those which it checked, insomuch that the Syracu- 
sans found themselves obliged to repeal the law not long after its 
introduction. We should have been glad to learn some partic- 
ulars concerning this political experiment, beyond the meagre 
abstract given by Diodorus, and especially to know the precau- 
tionary securities by which the application of the ostracizing 
sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps no care was 
taken to copy the checks and formalities provided by Kleisthen§8 
at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the institution, though 
tutelary, if reserved for its proper emergencies, was eminently 

* Diodor. xi, 86, 87. The institution at Syracuse was called the petoHsm; 
because, in taking the votes, the name of the citizen intended to be banished 
was written upon a leaf of ol've, instead of a shell or potsherd. 

VOL. VII. 6 
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intercourse for indiyiduals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt 
that the Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 
B.C. (the 91st Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation 
idong with those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the Atheni- 
ans probably found out, more fully than they had before known, 
the intrigue carried on by the former Argeian government with 
the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues, how- 
ever, had made themselves felt even earlier in the conduct of 
that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens engaged to cooper- 
ate with an Athenian expedition projected under Nikias for the 
spring or summer of 417 B.C. against the Chalkidians of Thrace 
and Amphipolis, now withdrew his concurrence, receded from 
the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole scheme of expe- 
dition. The Athenians accordingly placed the ports of Mace- 
donia under naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas an enemy.^ 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, with- 
out any fresh attempt to recover Amphipolis : the project just 
alluded to appears to have been the first. The proceedings of 
the Athenians with regard to this important town afford ample 
proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their leading men 
Nikias and Alkibiades, and of erroneous tendencies on the part 
of the body of the citizens, which we shall gradually find conduct 
ing their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions out of 
Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphipolis : the centre of 
a great commercial and mining region, situated on a large river 
and lake which the Athenian navy could readily command, and 
claimed by them with reasonable justice, since it was their orig- 
inal colony, planted by their wisest statesman, Perikl^. It had 
been lost only through unpardonable negligence on the part of 
their generals ; and when lost, we should have expected to see 
the chief energies of Athens directed to the recovery of it ; the 
more so, as, if once recovered, it admitted of being made sure and 
retained as a future possession. EHeon is the only leading man 
who at once proclaims to his countrymen the important truth 
that it never can be recovered except by force. He strenuously 

persuasions of Argos, to induce Athens to throw np her alliance with 
Sparta were repeated and nnavailins:. * Thncyd. v, 83. 
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urges his countrymen to make the requisite military effort, and 
prevails upon them in part to do so, but the attempt disgrao^ullj 
fails ; partly through his own incompetence as commander, 
whether his undertaking of that duty was a matter of choice or 
of constraint, partly through the strong opposition and antipathy 
against him from so large a portion of his fellow-citizens, which 
rendered the military force not hearty in the enterprise. Next, 
Nikias, Lach^, and Alkibiades, all concur in making peace and 
alliance with the Lacedemonians, with express promise and 
purpose to procure the restoration of Amphipolis. But after a 
series of diplomatic proceedings, which display as much silly 
credulity in Nikias as selfish deceit in Alkibiadds, the result 
becomes evident, as Kleon had insisted, that peace will not 
restore to tjiem Amphipolis, and that it can only be regained by 
force. The &tal defect of Nikias is now conspicuously seen : his 
inertness of character and incapacity of decided or energetic 
effort. When he discovered that he had been out-manoeuvred 
by the Lacedaemonian diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his 
countrymen into making important cessions on the faith of equiv- 
alents to come, we might have expected to find him spurred on 
by indignant repentance for this mistake, and putting forth his 
own strongest efforts, as well as those of his country, in order to 
recover those portions of her empire which the peace had prom- 
ised, but did not restore. Instead of which he exhibits no effec- 
tive movement, while Alkibiades begins to display the defects of 
his political character, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias, 
the passion for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous 
novelties. It is only in the year 417 B.C., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of Alkibi- 
ades in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects an ex- 
pedition against Amphipolis ; and even then it is projected only 
contingent upon the aid of Perdikkas, a prince of notorious per- 
fidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the place 
could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sufficiently proyed. 
We obtain from these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign 
politics of Athens at this time, during what is called the Peace 
of Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe which 
will be developed in the coming chapters, where she is brought 

5* 
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near to rain by tlie defects of Nikias and AlkibiadSs oombined 
for, bj singular misfortune, she does not reap the benefit of the 
good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-416 b.c., though 
we do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took place, 
arising out of the contention between Nikias and Alkibiades.^ 
The political antipathy between the two having reached a point 
of great yiolenoe, it was proposed that a vote of ostracism should 
be taken, and this proposition — probably made by the partisans 
of Nikias, since Alkibiad§s was the person most likely to be 
reputed dangerous — was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus 
the lamp-maker, son of Cheremis, a speaker of considerable 
influence in the public assembly, strenuously supported it, hating 
Nikias not less than Alkibiad^. Hyperbolus is named by Aris- 
tophanes as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership of the 
rostrum in the Fnyx ^ if this were true, his supposed demagogic 
preeminence would commence about September 422 b.c., Uie 
period of the death of Kleon. Long before that time, however, 
he had been among the chief butts of the comic authors, who 
ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, impudence, and 
malignity in accusation, as that which they fasten upon Eleon, 
though in language which seems to imply an inferior idea of his 
power. And it may be doubted whether Hyperbolus ever suc- 
ceeded to the same influence as had been enjoyed by EHeon^ 
when we observe that Thucydides does not name him in any of 
the important debates which took place at and afler the Peace of 
Nikias. Thucydides only mentions him once, in 411 B.C., while 

* Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, vol. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 360) places this 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or earlj spring of 415 B.C., immediately 
before the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are derived from the Oration called Andok- 
id^ against AlkibiadSs, the genuineness of which he seems to accept (see 
his Appendix ii, on that subject, toL iii, p. 494, acq.). 

The more frequently I read over this Oration, the more do I /eel per- 
suaded that it is a spurious composition of one or two generations after the 
time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this opinion have been 
already stated in previous notes, nor do I think that Dr. Thirlwall*8 Appen- 
dix is successful in removing the objections against the genuineness of the 
f peech. See my preceding vol. vi, ch. xlyii, p. 6, note. * 

' Aristophan. Fac. 680. 
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he was in* banifihmeiit under sentence of ostracism, and resident 
at Samos. He terms him, " one Hjperbolus, a low busj-bodj, 
who had been ostracized, not from fear of dangerous excess of 
dignity and power, but through his wickedness and his being felt 
as a ^grace to the city/'^ This sentence of Thucjdid^s is really 
the only evidence against H3rperbolus : for it is not less unjust in 
his case than in that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of com- 
edy as if they were so much authentic fact and trustworthy crit- 
icism.* It was at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by the oligar- 
chical conspirators who were aiming to overthrow the democracy 
at Athens. We have no particular facts respecting him to enable 
us to test the general character given by Thucydid^. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, to take 
a vote of ostracism suggested by ^e political dissension between 
ISTikias and AlkibiadSs, about twenty-four years had elapsed since 
a similar vote had been resorted to; the last, example having 
been that of Perikl^ and Thucydid^ son of Mel^ius, the latter 
of whom was ostracized about 442 b.o. The democratical con- 
stitution had become sufficiently confirmed to lessen materially 
the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard against individual 
usurpers : moreover, there was now full confidence in the numer- 
ous dikasteries as competent to deal with the greatest of such 
criminals, thus abating the necessity as conceived in men's n^nds, 
not less than the real necessity, for such precautionary interven- 
tion. Under such a state of things, altered reality as well as 
altered feeling, we are not surprised to find that the vote of ostra- 
cism now invoked, though we do not know >the circumstances 
which immediately preceded it, ended in an abuse, or rather in 
a sort of parody, of the ancient preventive. At a moment of 
extreme heat of party dispute, the friends of AJkibiad^s probably 
accepted the challenge of Nikias and concurred in supporting a 
vote of ostracism ; each hoping to get rid of the opponent. The 
vote was accordingly decreed, but before it actually took place, 

' Thucyd. viii, 73. "Tirip(3o?,6v re riva tcjv 'AT^vatov, fiox^ripbv 
&v&pQ'iroVy uffTpaKifffiivov oh SicL dwafieog koX &^u!>fMToc iffo^oVf a^Xd dtd 
TcovTipiav Kol alaxvvriv rrfQ izoXewq. According to Androtion (Fragm. 48, 
ed. Didot.) — uffrpaKKj/iivov dicl ^av^o-nyra. ^ 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11 ; Plutarch, AIkibiadS% 
c 13 J iElian. V. H. xii, 43 ; Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. Didot. 
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the partisans of both changed their yiews, and preferred to lei 
the political dissension proceed without closing it by separating 
the combatants. But the ostracizing vote, having been formally 
pronounced, could not now be prevented from taking place : it was 
always, however, perfectly general in its form, admitting of any 
citizen being selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly, 
the two opposing parties, each doubtless including various clubs, 
or hetseries, and according to some accounts the friends of Phseaz 
also, united to turn the vote against some one else : and the^ fixed 
upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked, Hyperbolus.^ By 
thus concurring, they obtained a sufficient number of votes against 
him to pass the sentence, and he was sent into temporary banish- 
ment But such a result was in no one's contemplation when 
the vote was decreed to take place, and Plutarch even represents 
the people as clapping their hands at it as a good joke. It was 
presently recognized by every one, seemingly even by the enemies 
of Hyperbolus, as a gross abuse of the ostracism. And the lan- 
guage of ThucydidSs himself distinctly implies this; for if we 
even grant that Hyperbolus fully deserved the censure which 
that historian bestows, no one could treat his presence as danger- 
ous to the commonwealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to 
meet low dishonesty or wickedness. It was, even before, passing 
out of the political morality of Athens ; and this sentence con- 
summated its extinction, so that we never hear of it as employed 
afterwards. It had been extremely valuable in earlier days, as 
a security to the growing democracy against individual usurpation 
of power, and against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between 
individual leaders : but the democracy was now strong enough to 
dispense with such exceptional protection. Yet if AlkibiadSs had 
returned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means than the procautionary 
antidote of ostracism to save themselves from him as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer (416 b.c.) that the Athe- 
nians undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 



' Platarch, Alkibiad. c. 13 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11. Theophrastos bsljb 
that the yiolent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, was not 
between Nikias and AlkibiadSs, but between Phasax and AlkibiadSs. 

The coalition of votes and paities may well have included all three. 
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M^losy one of the Gydadesy and the onlj one, except Th^ra, 
which was not already included in their empire. Melos and 
ThSra were both ancient colonies of Lacedaemon, with whom they 
had strong sympathies of lineage. They had never joined the 
confederacy of Delos, nor been in any way connected with Athens : 
but at the same time, neither had they ever taken part in the 
recent war against her, nor given her any ground of complaint,^ 
until she landed and attacked them in the sixth year of the 
recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against the 
island a considerable force under Eleomldds and Tisias : thirty 
Athenian triremes, with six Chian and two Lesbian, twelve hun 
dred Athenian hoplites, and fifteen hundred hoplites from the 
allies, with three hundred bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen 
These officers, after disembarking their forces, and taking jposi 
tion, sent envoys into the city summoning the government U 
surrender, and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece, even ir 
governments not professedly democratical — to discuss proposi** 
tions for peace or war before the assembly of the people. But 
on the present occasion the Melian leaders departed from this 
practice, and admitted the envoys only to a private conversation 
with their executive council Of this conversation ThucydidSs 
professes to give a detailed and elaborate account, at surprising 
length, considering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen 
distinct observations, with as many replies, interchanged between 
the Athenian envoys and the Melians ; no one of them separately 
long, and some very short ; but the dialogue carried on is dra- 
matic, and very impressive. There is, indeed, every reason for 
concluding that what we here read in Thucydid^s is in far larger 
proportion his own and in smaller proportion authentic report, 
than any of the other speeches which he professes to set down. 
For this was not a public harangue, in respect to which he might 
have had the opportunity of consulting the recollection of many 
different persons : it was a private conversation, wherein three or 
four Athenians, and perhaps ten or a dozen Melians, may have 
taken part. Now as all the Melian population were slain imme- 



Thucyd. iii, 91. 
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open to abuse^ so that we have no reason to wonder that abuse 
occurred, especially at a period of great violence and discord. 
The wonder rather is, that it was so little abused at Athens. 

Although the ostracism, or petalism, at Syracuse was speedily 
discontinued, it may probably have lefl a salutary impression 
behind, as far as we can judge from the fact that ^ew pretenders 
to despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The republic increases 
in wealth, and manifests an energetic action in foreign afiairs. 
The Syracusan admiral Fhayllus was despatched with a power- 
ful fleet to repress the piracies of the Tyrrhenian maritime towns, 
and after ravaging the island of Elba, returned home, under the 
suspicion of having been bought off by bribes from the enemy ; 
on which accusation he was tried and banished, a second fleet 
of sixty triremes under Apelles being sent to the same regions. 
The new admiral not only plundered many parts of the Tyrrhe- 
nian coast, but also carried his ravages into the island of Corsica, 
at that time a Tyrrhenian possession, and reduced the island of 
Elba completely. His return was signalized by a large number 
of captives and a rich booty.^ 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the Gre* 
dan cities in Sicily had raised a new spirit among the Sikels of 
the interior, and inspired the Sikel prince Duketius, a man of 
spirit and ability, with large ideas of aggrandizement. Many 
exiled Greeks having probably sought service with him, it was 
either by their suggestion, or from having himself caught the 
spirit of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced the plan of 
bringing the petty Sikel communities into something like city 
life and collective cooperation. Having acquired glory by the 
capture of the Grecian town of Morgantina, he induced all the 
Sikel communities, with the exception of Hybla, to enter into a 
sort of federative compact. Next, in order to obtain a central 
point for the new organization, he transferred his own little town 
from the hill-top, called Menae, down to a convenient spot of tho 
neighboring plain, near to the sacred precinct of the gods called 
Paliki.2 As the veneration paid to these gods, determined in 

* Diodor. xi, 87, 88. 

* Diodor. xi, 78, 88, 90. The proceeding of Duketius is illustrated by the 
description of Dardanus in the Iliad, xx, 216 : — 
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part bj the striking Tolcamc manifestatioiis in the neighborhood, 
rendered this plain a suitable point of attraction for Sikels gen- 
erally, Duketius was enabled to establish a considerable new citj 
of Palik^, with walls of large circumference, and an ample range 
of adjacent land which he distributed among a numerous Sikel 
population, probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus acquired is 
attested by the aggressiye character of his measures, intended 
gradually to recover a portion at least of that ground which the 
Greeks had appropriated at the expense of the indigenous popa 
lation. The Sikel town of Ennesia had been seized by the 
Hieronian Greeks expelled from ^tna, and had received from 
them the name of ^tna:^ Duketius now found means tore- 
conquer it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magistrate. 
He was next bold enough to invade the territory of the Agri- 
gentines, and to besiege one of their country garrisons called 
Motyum. We are impressed with a high idea of his power, 
when we learn that the Agrigentines, while marching to relieve 
the place, thought it necessary to invoke aid from the Syracusans> 
who sent to them a force under Bolkon. Over this united force 
Duketius gained a victory, in consequence of the treason or 
cowardice of Bolkon, as the Syracusans believed, insomuch that 
they condemned him to death. In the succeeding year, however, 
the good fortune of the Sikel prince changed. The united army 
of these two powerful cities raised the blockade of Motyum, 
completely defeated him in the field, and dispersed all his forces. 
Finding himself deserted by his comrades and even on the point 
of being betrayed, he took the desperate resolution of casting 
himself upon the mercy of the Syracusans. He rode off by 
night to the gates of Syracuse, entered the city unknown, and 
sat down as a suppliant on the altar in the agora, surrendering 
himself together with all his territory. A spectacle thus unex- 
pected brought together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting 



Kriaae 6h AapdaviffVf kirel oij'rro 'IXio^ Ip^ 
Ev nedicf) TreiroXioTO, noXig fiepoirav dvi9pw7rwv, 
*AA^' td* iiropeiag <^kow froXvindaKov 'Itftyf . 
Compare Plato, db Legg. iii, pp. 681, 682. 
* Diodor. xi, 76. 
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in them the strongest emotions : and. when the ma^traties con 
vened the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice 
of mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary recom- 
mendations of some of the political leaders. The most respected 
among the elder citizens — earnestly recommending mild treat- 
ment towards a foe thus fallen and suppliant, coupled with scru- 
pulous regard not to bring upon the city the avenging hand of 
Nemesis — found their appeal to the generous sentiment of the 
people welcomed by one unanimous cry of " Save the suppliant."^ 
Duketius, withdrawn from the altar, was sent off to Corinth, 
under his engagement to live there quietly for the future ; the 
Syracusans providing for his comfortable maintenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this remark- 
able incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt- 
less the lenient impulse of the people mainly arose from their 
seeing Duketius actually before them in suppliant posture at 
their idtar, instead of being called upon to determine his 'h,te 
in his absence, — just as the Athenian people were in like manner 
moved by the actual sight of the captive Dorieus, and induced 
to spare his life, on an occasion which will be hereafter' recount- 
ed.^ If in some instances the assembled people, obeying the 
usual vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, carried severities 
to excess, — so, in other cases, as well as in this, the appeal to their 
humane impulses will be found to have triumphed over pruden- 
tial regard for i^ture security. Such was the fruit which the 
Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, who, after residing a 
year or two at Corinth, violated his parole. Pretending to have 
received an order from the oracle, he assembled a number of 
colonists, whom he conducted into Sicily to found a city at Kald 
Akt^ on the northern coast belonging to the Sikels. We cannot 
doubt that when the Syracusans found in what manner their 
lenity was requited, the speakers who had recommended severe 
treatment would take great credit on the score of superior fore- 
sights 

' Diodor. xi, 91, 92. 'O 6h S^fioc dairep nvi fug, (ftuv^ ao^eiv aTravrec h^ouv 
rhv UeTtpf, 

« Xenophon, Hellen, i, 5, 19 ; Pausanias, vi,.7, 2. 

' Mr. Mitford recounts as foUows the return of Duketius to Sicily : " The 
Syracusan chills brought back Duketius from Corinth, apparently to n>ako 
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But the return of this energetio enemy was not tne onlj 
mischief which the Syracusans suffered. Hieir resolution to 
spare Duketius had been adopted without the concurrence of the 
Agrigentines, who had helped to conquer him ; and the latter, 
when they saw him again in the island, and again formidable, 
were so indignant that they declared war against Syracuse. A 
standing jealousy prevailed between these two great cities, the 
first and second powers in Sicily. War actually broke out 
between them, wherein other Greek cities took part After last^ 
ing some time, with various acts of hostilily, and especially a 
serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river Himera, these 
latter solicited and obtained peace.^ The discord between the two 
cities, however, had lefl leisure to Duketius to found the city of 
Kal§ Akt^ and to make some progress in reestablishing his 
ascendency over the Sikels, in which operation he was overtaken 
by death. He probably left no successor to carry on his plans, 
60 that the Syracusans, pressing their attacks vigorously, reduced 
many of the Sikel townships in the island, regaining lus former 
conquest, Morgantind, and subduing even the strong position and 
town called Trinakia, ^ after a brave and desperate resistance 
on the part of the inhabitants. 

him instmmental to their own views for advancing the power of their com- 
monwealth. Thej permitted, or rather encouraged him to establish a col- 
ony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Cal^ Act^, on the northern 
coast of the island," (ch. xviii, sect, i, vol. iv, p. 13.) 

The statement that " the Syracusans brought back Duketius, or encour- 
aged him to come back, or to found the colony of EalS Aktd,'' is a complete 
departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. Mitford ; who transforms a 
breach of parole on the part of the Sikel prince into an ambitious manoeuvre 
on the part of Syracusan democracy. The words of Diodorus, the only 
authority in the case, are as follows (xii, 8) : Oirog 6e (Duketius) dXiyov 
Xpovov fieivac kv ry Koptv^Cf), t^c ofioXoyiac ^Xwcre, Koi Trpoamifiad' 
fievoc xpvf^f^ ^'T^ "^^v -^edv iavT(i^ de66<r&aif Ktiaai t^v EoA^v *Aict^v kv 
'LuceMift Kareir^^evffev elg t^v v^aov ftercL rroAAwv oUfjTopav • aweneXaPovTO 
dl Kot TQv SfffeAoJi; rtvcf, kv olg ^ Kot *Apx(^vi67jg, 6 t&v ^Epi^ircucw Swatr- 
Tewip, OiTocfiiv ohv irepl r^ oUiafibv rfj^ Ka^^f *Aiif r^f kytvero' ^Ajcpayav- 
Tlvoi 6k, &/ia (tkv 4^ovovvTeg role XvpaKOvaioig^ &fM ^ kyKoXovvreg airolc 
&n AovKBTiov 6vTa KOivbv izoXeniov diiffaaav avev r^f ^jLKpayav' 
rivov yvufiijCi f'^oXefiov k^ffveyKav Tolg S vpa/icou(T40tf . 

* Diodor. xii, 8. 

*Diodor. xii, 29. For the reconquest of MorgantinS, see Thncyd. iv, 6b 
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plots for betrayal commenced among the Melians themselves, so 
that they were constrained to surrender at discretion. The Athe- 
nians resolved to put to death all the men of military age and to 
sell the women and children as slaves. Who the proposer of this 
barbarous resolution was, Thucydid§s does not say ; but Plutarch 
and others inform us that Alkibiad^s } was strenuous in support- 
ing it Five hundred Athenian settlers were subsequently sent 
thither, to form a new community : apparently not as kleruchs, or 
out-citizens of Athens, but as new Melians.^ 

Taking the proceedings of tl^e Athenians towards M61os from^ 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest and most 
inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with injustice which 
Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating the cruelty of 
such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that the laws of 
war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal of his conqueror, 
and that an Athenian garrison, if captured by the Corinthians in 
Naupaktus, Nissea, or elsewhere, would assuredly have undergone 
the same fate, unless in so far as they might be kept for exchange. 
But the treatment of the Melians goes beyond all rigor of the 
laws of war ; for they had never been at war with Athens, nor 
had they done anything to incur her enmity. Moreover, the 
acquisition of the island was of no material value to Athens ; not 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the armament employed in its 
capture. And whUe the gain was thus in every sense slender, 
' the shock to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems to 
have occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from tending 
to strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population, who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it raised 
nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in after 
times as among the first of her misdeeds. 
To gratify her pride of empire by a new conquest — easy to 

' Flatarch, Alkibiadls, c. 16. This is doabtless one of the statements 
which the composer of the Oration of Andokidls against Alkibiad6s found 
current in respect to the conduct of the latter (sect. 123). Nor is there 
any reason for questioning the truth of it. 

• Thucyd. v, 106. rd Si x^P^^^ airol (^fiaav^ diroiKovc ^(rrepov nevra' 
Koaiov^ TrifjnjfavTec. Lysander restored some Melians to ^he island after the 
battle of ^gospotami (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 9) : some, therefore, must have 
escaped or must have been spa^d. 
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effect, though of small Talue — was doubtless her chief motive ; 
probably also strengthened by pique against Sparta, between whom 
and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted, and by a desire 
to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion for new 
acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of recovering 
the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the coming chap- 
ters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the dialogue set forth by Thucydid^s. I have already 
stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what actually passed, 
except as to a few general points^ which the historian has fol- 
lowed out into deductions and illustrations,! thus dramatizing the 
given situation in a powerful and characteristic manner. The 
language put into the mouth of the Athenian envoys is that 
of pirates and robbers, as Dionysius of Halikamassus ^ long 
ago remarked ; intimating his suspicion that Thucydid§s had so 
set out the case for the purpose of discrediting the country which 
had sent him into exile. Whatever may be thought of this sus- 
picion, we may at least affirm that the arguments which he here 
ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even with the defects of 
the Athenian character. Athenian speakers are more open to 
the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of false pre- 
tences, softening down the bad points of their case, putting an 
amiable name upon vicious acts, employing what is properly 
called jsophistryy where their purpose needs it.3 Now the lan- 
guage of the envoy at Melos, which has been sometimes cited as 
illustrating the immorality of the class or profession — falsely 
called a school — named Sophists at Athens, is above all things 
remarkable for a sort of audacious frankness; a disdain not 
merely of sophistry, in the modem sense of the word, but even 



* Such is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. voL iii, ch. xxiv, p. 
848. 

•Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Thucydid. c. 37-42, pp. 906-920, Reisk : compare 
the remarks in his Epistol. ad Cn. Pompeium, de Preecipuis Historicis, p. 
774, Reisk. 

''Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. rcAi ^A&rjvaiovg ael rci irpaorara rCtv bvofiaruv toI{ 
itfiaprfifiaai n^efievovCf naiSi^ koI ^iXav&pumia^, To the same purpose 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 16. ^ 
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of Buck plausible excuse as might have been offered. It has 
been strangely argued, as if ^ ITte good old plan, that they ghcndd 
take who have the power, and they shotdd keep who can^^ had been 
first discovered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists ; 
whereas the true purpose and value c^ sophists, even in the 
modem and worst sense of the word — putting aside th^^ perver- 
sion of applying that sense to the persons called sophists at 
Athens — is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justification, 
so that the strong man may be enabled to act upon this <^ good 
old plan "as much as he pleases, but without avowing it, and 
.while professing fair dealing or just retaliation for some imaginary 
wrong. The wolf in JEsop's fable (of the Wolf and the Lamb) 
speaks like a sophist ; the Athenian envoy at Melos speaks in a 
manner totally unlike a sophist, either in the Athenian sense or 
in the modem sense of the word ; we may add, unlike an Athe- 
nian at all, as Dionysius has observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger states^ 
in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually tend, as 
they have tended throughout the course of history down to the 
present day, to enlarge their power at the expense of the weaker. 
Every territory in Greece, except Attica and Arcadia, had been 
seized by conquerors who dispossessed or enslaved the prior 
inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding his soldiers of the 
good sword of their forefathers, which had established dominion 
over men far more numerous than themselves, as matter of pride 
and glory : ^ and when we com'e to the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon, we shall see the lust of conquest reaching a 
pitch never witnessed among free Greeks. Of right thus founded 
on simple superiority of force, there were abundant examples to 
be quoted, as parallels to the Athenian conquest of M^los : but that 
which is unparalleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy 
of justifying it, or rather of setting aside all justification, look- 
ing at the actual state of civilization in Greece. A barbarous 
invader casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument : a 
civilized conqueror is bound by received international morality to 
furnish some justification, — a good plea, if he can, — a false 

^ Compare also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akanthians, y, 86: 
laxvoc diKaldaei yv 7 Tv;fjp Ww/cev, etc. 
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pica, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian envoy 
neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barbarian nor the 
smooth Ijing of the civilized invader. Though coming from the 
most cultivated city in Greece, where the vices prevalent were 
those of refinement and not of barbarism, he disdains the conven- 
tional arts of civilized diplomacy more than would have been 
done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains 
to mention, what might have been said with perfect truth as a 
matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiency as a 
justification, that the Melians had enjoyed for the last fifty years 
the security of the 2£gean waters at the cost of Athens and her 
allies, without any payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thncydidean dramatic 
fragment, — M^lov "Ahaaig (The Capture of Melos), — ^ifwemay 
parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phrynichus ^ The Cap- 
ture of Miletus." And I think a comprehensive view of the 
history of Thucydidds will suggest to us the explanation of this 
drama, with its powerful and tragical effect The capture of 
Mdlos comes immediately before the great Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, which was resolved upon three or four months 
afterwards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic efibrt of Athens, 
which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to ancient 
history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens to 
recover. Though thus crippled, indeed, she struggled against 
its effects with surprising energy ; but her fortune went on, in 
the main, declining, — yet with occasional moments of apparent 
restoration, — until her complete prostration and subjugation by 
Ly Sander. Now Thucydides, just before he gets upon the plane 
of this descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate the senti- 
ment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, insolent, and 
cruel manifestation, by this dramatic fragment of the envoys at 
Melos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, when about to 
describe the forward march of Xerxes into Greece, destined to 
terminate in such fatal humiliation, impresses his readers with an 
elaborate idea of the monarch's insolence and superhuman pride, 
by various conversations between him and the courtiers about 
him, as well as by other ainecdotes, combined with the over- 
whelming specifications of the muster at Doriskus. Such moral 
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contrasts and juxtapositions, especiallj that of rainous reverse 
following upon overweening good fortune, were highly interest- 
ing to the Greek mind. And Thucjdidgs — having before him 
an act of great injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, com- 
mitted exactly at this point of time — has availed himself of the 
form of dialogue, for once in his history, to bring out the senti- 
ments of a disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic 
antithesis. They are, however, his own sentiments, conceived as 
suitable to the situation ; not those of the Athenian envoy, — still 
less, those |of the Athenian public, — least of all, those of that 
much-calumniated dass of men, the Athenian sophists. . 



CHAPTEE LVII. 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN 
DYNASTY. 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately preced- 
ing the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, which 
changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and for some 
time to come,' the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks becomes 
intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. But hith- 
erto the connection between the two has been merely occasional, 
and of little reciprocal effect : so that I have thought it for the 
convenience of the reader to keep the two streams entirely 
separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily during the 
first ten years of the war. I now proceed to fill up this blank : to 
recount as much as can be made out of Sicilian events during 
the interval between 461-416 B.C., and to assign the successive 
steps whereby the Athenians entangled themselves in ambitious 
projects against Syracuse, until they at length came to stake th^ 
larger portion of their force upon tliat fatal hazard. 



SICILY AFTEB THE DESPOTS. HQ 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse,i followed 
by the expulsion or retirement of idl the other despots through- 
out the island, lefl the various Grecian cities to reorganize 
themselves in free and self-constituted governments. Unfortu- 
nately, our memorials respecting this revolution are miserably 
scanty ; but there is enough to indicate that it was something 
much more than a change from single-headed to popular govern- 
ment. It included, farther, transfers on the largest scale both of 
inhabitants and of property. The preceding despots had sent 
many old citizens into exile, transplanted others from one part of 
Sicily to another, and provided settlements for numerous emi- 
grants and mercenaries devoted to their interest. Of these pro- 
ceedings much was reversed, when the dynasties were overthrown, 
so that the personal and proprietary revolution was more compli- 
cated and perplexing than the political. After a period of severe 
commotion, an acconmiodation was concluded, whereby the adhe- 
rents of the expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory 
of Mess^ne, partly in the reestablished city of Kamarina in the 
eastern portion of the southern coast^ bordering on Syracuse.^ 



* See above, vol. v, ch. xliii, pp. 204-239, for the history of these events. 
I now take np the thread from that chapter. 

*Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is nsnal with him, while enlarging upon 
the suffering occasioned by this extensive revolution both of inhabitants 
and of property throughout Sicily, takes no notice of the cause in which it 
originated, namely, the number of foreign mercenaries whom the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought in and enrolled m new citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in ten thousand, Diodor. xi, 72), and the number of exiles whom 
they had banished and dispossessed. 

1 will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the events 
of this period, because it is definite as well as important (vol. iv, p. 9, chap^ 
xriii, sect. i). 

" But thus (he says) in every little state, lands were left to become public 
property, or to be assigned to new individual owners. Everywhere, then, that 
favorite measure of democracy y the equal division of the lands of the state, was 
resolved upon : a measure impossible to be perfectly executed j impossible 
to be maintained as executed ; and of very doubtful advantage, if it could 
be perfectly executed and perfectly maintained." 

Again, sect iii, p. 23, he speaks of " that incomplete and iniquitous pai> 
tition of lands," etc. 

Now, upon this we may remark : — 

1 . The equal division of the lands of the state, here affirmed by Mr. Mitford, 
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By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, com- 
bined with her recent victory over Agrigentum, Syracuse was 
elevated to the height of power, and began to indulge schemes 
for extending her ascendency throughout the island : with which 
view her horsemen were doubled in number, and one hundred 
new triremes were constructed.! Whether any, or what, steps 
were taken to realize her designs our historian does not tell us. 
But the position of Sicily remains the same at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war: Syracuse, the first city as to power, 
indulging in ambitious dreams, if not in ambitious aggressions ; 
Agrigentum, a jealous second, and almost a rival ; the remaining 
Grecian states maintaining their independence, yet not without 
mistrust and apprehension. . . 

Though the particular phenomena of this period, however, 
have not come to our knowledge, we see enough to prove that it 
was one of great prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, commerce, 
and public monuments of Agrigentum, especially appear to have 
even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her trade with Car- 
thage and the African coast was both extensive and profitable ; 
for at this time neither the vine nor the olive were much eulti- 
vated in Libya, and the Carthaginians derived their wine and oil 
from the southern territory of Sicily,^ particularly that of Agri- 
gentum. The temples of the city, among which that of Olympic 
Zeus stood foremost, were on the grandest scale of magnificence, 
surpassing everything of the kind in Sicily. The population of 
the city, free as well as slave, was very great : the number of 
rich men keeping chariots and competing for the prize at the 
Olympic games was renowned, not less than the accumulation of 



Respecting this town of Trinakia, known only from the passage of Di- 
odorus here, Fanlmier (as cited in Wesseling's note), as well as Maniiert 
(Geographie der Griechen nnd Homer, b. x, ch. xy, p. 446), intimate some 
skepticism ; which I share so far as to believe that Biodords has greatly 
oyerrated its magnitnde and importance. 

Nor can it be true, as Biodorus affirms, that Trinakia was the only Sikel 
township remaining nnsabdaed by the Syracasans, and that, after conquer* 
ing that place, they had subdued them all. We know that there were no 
inconsiderable number of independent Sikels, at the time of the Athenian 
invasion of Sicily (Thucyd. vi, 88 ; yii, 2). » Diodor. xii, SO. 

•Diodor.xiii, 81. 
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works of art, statues and pictares,^ with manifold insignia of 
ornament and luxury. All this is particularly brought to our 
notice because of the frighUiil catastrophe which desolated Agri- 
gentum in 406 b«c. from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was 
in the interval which we are now describing that this prosperity 
was accumulated ; doubtless not in Agrigentum alone, but more 
or less throughout all the Grecian cities of the island. 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were distin- 
guished. At this time, the intellectual movement in some of the 
Italian and Sicilian towns was very considerable. The inconsid- 
erable town of Elea in the gulf of Poseidonia nourished two of 
the greatest speculative philosophers in Greece, Farmenid^s and 
Zeno. Empedokles of Agrigentum was hardly less eminent in 
the same department, yet combining with it a political and prac- 
tical efficiency. The popular character of the Sicilian govern- 
ments stimulated the cultivation of rhetorical studies, wherein 
not only Empedokles and Pdlus at Agrigentum, but Tisias and 
Korax at Syracuse, and still more, Gorgias at Leontini, acquired 
great reputation.^ The constitution e8tablLsh€!.d at Agrigentum 
a^r the dispossession of the Theronian dynasty was at first not 
thoroughly democratical, the principal authority residing in a large 
Senate of One Thousand members. We are told even that an 
ambitious club of citizens were aiming at the reestablishment of 
a despotism, when Empedokles, availing himself of wealth and 
high position, took the lead in a popular opposition ; so as not 
only to defeat this intrigue, but also to put down the Senate of 
One Thousand, and render the government completely democrat- 
ical. His influence over the people was enhanced by the vein of 
mysticism, and pretence to miraculous or divine endowments, 
which accompanied his philosophical speculations, in a manner 

' Diodor. xiii, 82, 83, 90. 

* See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, Brut. c. 12 j Plato, Pheedr. p. 267, c. 
113, 114 ; Dionys. Halic. Judicium de Isocrate, p. 534 R. and Epist. ii, ad 
AmmaBum, p. 792 ; also Quintilian, iii, 1, 125. According to Cicero (de 
Inventione, ii, 2), the treatises of these ancient rhetoriciaiis, " usque a prin- 
cipe illo et inventore Tisift,"had been superseded by Aristotle, who had 
collected them carefully, " nominatim," and had improved upon their expo- 
sitions. Bionysius laments that they had been so superseded (Epist. ad 
AmmsD. p. 722). 
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similar to Fythagoras.^ The same cambination of rhetoric with 
physical speculation appears abo in Gorgias of Leontini, whose 
celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was both greater and ear 
lier than that of any one else. It was a similar demand for popular 
speaking in the assembly and the judicatures which gave encour- 
agement to the rhetorical teachers Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 
In this state of material prosperity, popular politics, and Intel 
lectual activity, the Sicilian towns were found at the breaking 
out of the great struggle between Athens and the Felop<Hmesian 
confederacy in 431 b.0. In that struggle the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct concern, nor anything to fear from the 
ambition of Athens ; who, though she had founded Thurii in 443 
B.O., appears to have never aimed at any political ascendency 
even over that town, much less anywhere else on. the coast. But 
the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system apart in their own 
island, fix>m which it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse to 
exclude aU foreign interference,^ were yet connected, by symptk- 
thy, and on one side even by alliances, with the two maii^streama 
of Hellenic politics. Among the allies of Sparta were numbered 
all or most of the Dorian cities of Sicily, — Syracuse, Kamarina, 
Grela, Agrigentum, Selinus, perhaps EUmera and Mess^nd,— 
together with Lokri and Tarentum in Italy : among the allies of 
Athens, perhaps the Chalkidic or Ionic Bhegium in Italy.^ 
Whether the Ionic cities in Sicily — Naxos, Katana, and Leon- 
tini — were at this time united with Athens by any special treaty, 
is very doubtful. But if we examine the state of politics prior 

* Diogen. La6rt. viii, 64-71 ; Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, sect, ii, p. 
70; Ritter, Geschichte der Alten Philosophic, vol. i, ch. vi, p. 533, seqq. 

» Thucyd. iv, 61-64. This is the tenor of the speech delivered by Her- 
mokntfo at the congress of Gela in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. His language is remarkable : he calls all non-Sicilian Gieeks aX^ 
fvXov^, 

' The inscription in Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptt (No. 74, part i,p. 112) re- 
lating to the alliance between Athens and Bheginm, conveys little certain 
information. Boeckh refers it to a covenant concluded in the archonship 
of Apsendgs at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4, b.o. 433-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war), renewing an alliance which was even then of old date. 
But it appears to me that the supposition of a renewal is only his own con- 
jecture; and even the name of the archon, ApeeudSs^ which he has restoved 
by a plausible conjecture, can hardly be considered as certain. 
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to .the breaking oat of the war^ it will be found that the eonneo- 
tion of the Sicilian cities on both sides with Central Greece was 
rather one of sympathy and tendency than of pronounced 
obligation and action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 
sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, 
had never been oedled upon for any cooperation with Sparta ; nor 
had the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protec- 
tion against their powerful neighbor Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, 
and the intervention^f Athens in that quarrel (b.c. 483-432), 
which brought the Sicilian parties one step nearer to codperation 
in tiie Peloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways ; first, by 
exciting the most violent anti- Athenian war spirit in Corinth, 
with wb»m the Sicilian Dorians held their chief commerce and 
sympathy, — next, by providing a basis for the action of Athe> 
nian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, which would have been 
impracticable without an established footing in Korkyra. But 
Plutarch — whom most historians have followed — is mistaken, 
and is contradicted by ThucydidSs, when he ascribes to the Athe- 
nians at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the nature of 
tiiose which they came to conceive seven or eight years after- 
wards. At the outbreak, and for some years before the outbreak, 
of the war, the policy of Athens was purely conservative, and 
that of her enemies aggressive, as I have shown in a former 
chapter. At that moment, Sparta and Corinth anticipated large 
assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, in ships of war, in money, 
and in provisions ; while the value of Korkyra as an ally of 
Athens consisted in affording facilities for obstructing such rein- 
forcements, &r more than from any anticipated conquests.^ 

If we could believe the story in Justin iv, 3, Rhegimn must have ceased 
to be Ionic before the Peloponnesian war. He states, that in a sedition at 
Bhegium, one of the parties called in auxiliaries from Himera. These 
Himersean exiles having first destroyed the enemies against whom they 
were invoked, next massacred the friends who had invoked them : ^ ausi 
facinns nulU tyranno comparandnm." They married the Ehegine women, 
and seized the city for themselves. 

I do not know what to make of this story, which neither appears noticed 
in ThueydidSs, nor seems to consist with what he does tell ns. 

* Thucyd. i, 36. 

VOL. vn. 6* 9oc 
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. In the spring of 431 b.c., the Spartans, then organizing their 
first invasion of Attica, and full of hope that Athens would be 
crushed in one or two campaigns, contemplated the building of a 
vast fleet of five hundred ships of war among the confederacy. 
A considerable portion of this charge was imposed upon the Italian 
and Sicilian Dorians, and a contribution in money besides ; with 
instructions to refrain from any immediate declaration against 
Athens until their fieet should be ready.^ Of such expected 
succor, indeed, little was ever realized in any way ; in ships, 
nothing at alL But the expectations and orders of Sparta, show 



* Thucyd. ii, 7. Kal AaKeScufiovioic fitv^ npbc rotf airov iirapxoifoaiCi k^ 
^iToXiac KcU ^iKe?Xac toIc raKeivov i^fievoi^, vavq hmrax^oav ^oieta^ai 
jcard fisye^og t«v nOXeoVf wf kc rbv iravra itpi^fibv irevraKoaiav veCtv iaofie- 
vov, etc. 

Respecting the constmction of this perplexing passage, read the notes of 
Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goller : compare Poppo, ad Thucyd. voL i, ch. xr, 
p. 181. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and Goller in rejecting the constmction of airov 
with k§ 'IraXIa; koI liKeXiac, in the sense of " those ships which were in 
Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily." This would be untrue in point of 
fact, as they observe : there were no Sicilian ships of war in Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless I think, diflfering from them, that airoU is not a pronoun 
referring to H 'IraAmc xal Stxe^tof , but is used in contrast with those words, 
and really means, " in or about Peloponnesus." It was colA%nplated that 
new ships should be built in Sicily and Italy, of sufficient number to make 
the total fleet of the Lacedflsmonian confederacy, including the triremes 
already in Peloponnesus, equal to five hundred sail. But it was never con- 
templated that the triremes in Italy and Sicily alone should amount to five 
hundred sail, as Dr. Arnold, in my judgment, erroneously imagines. Five 
hundred sail for the entire confederacy would be a prodigious total : five 
hundred sail for Sicily and Italy alone, would be incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands now, putting aside the conjecture 
of vyec instead of vavc, or inerdx^ instead of hrsTdx^ffoVf which would 
make it run smoothly, we must admit the supposition of a break or double 
construction, such as sometimes occurs in Thucydid^. The sentence begins 
with one form of construction and concludes with another. We must sup- 
pose, with Goller, that al noXeic is understood as the nominative case to 
eKerdx^oav. The dative cases {AaKedcuftovioig — kXofiivoic) are to be con- 
sidered, I appi^hend, as governed by vijec kireTdx^(Tav : that is, these dative 
cases belong to the first form of construction, which ThucydidSs has not 
carried out. The sentence is begun as if v^ec hrerdx^aav were intended 
to follow. 
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that here as elsewhere she was then on the offensive, and Athens 
only on the defensive. Probably the Corinthians had encouraged 
the expectation of ample reinforcements from Syracuse and the 
neighboring towns, a hope which must have contributed largely 
to the confidence with which they began the struggle. What 
were the causes which prevented it from being realized, we are 
not distinctly told ; and we find Hermokrates the Syracusan re- 
proaching his countrymen fifteen years afterwards, immediately 
before the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse, with their 
antecedent apathy.^ But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct interest in the contest, — neither wrongs to 
avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens, — nor any habit 
of obeying requisitions from Sparta, so they might naturally 
content themselves with expressions of sympathy and promises 
of ud in case of need, without taxing themselves to the enormous 
extent which it pleased Sparta to impose, for purposes both ag- 
gressive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps the leading men 
in Syracuse, from attachment to Corinth, may have sought to act 
upon the order. But no similar motive would be found operative 
either at Agrigentum or at Gela or Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, there can be 
little doubt that it was publicly announced and threatened, thus 
becoming known to the Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to Athens ; 
and that it weighed materially in determining the latter afterwards 
to assist those cities, when they sent to invoke her aid. Instead 
of despatching their forces to Peloponnesus, where they had 
nothing to gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred attacking the Ionic 
cities in their own island, whose territory they might have reason- 
able hopes of conquering and appropriating, — Naxos, Katana, 
and Leontini. These cities doubtless sympathized with Athens 
in her struggle against Sparta ; yet, far from being strong enough 
to assist her or to threaten their Dorian neighbors, they were 
unable to defend themselves without Athenian aid. They were 
assisted by the Dorian city of Kamarina, which was afraid of 
her powerful border city Syracuse, and by Rhegium in Italy; 
while Lokri in Italy, the bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with 
Syracuse against them. In the fifth summer of the war, finding 

> — ■ " 

* Thncyd. yi, 34 : compare iii, 86. 
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4liexnselyes blockaded hj sea and confined to their walk, the^ 
sent to Athens, both to entreat succor, as allies > and lonians, an j 
to represent that, if Syracuse succeeded in crushing them, she 
and the other Dorians in Sicily would forthwith send over the 
positive aid which the Feloponnesians had so long been invoking. 
The eminent rhetor Georgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style 
of speaking is said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, 
and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of this 
embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for himself 
numerous pupils and large gains, not merely in Athens but in 
many other towns of Central Greece,^ though it is exa^eration 
to ascribe to his pleading the success of the present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 
these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians in the 
island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian com to Pelopon- 
nesus : and they sent twenty triremes under Laches and CharoB' 
ak^, with instructions, while accomplishing these objects, to as* 
certain the possibility of going beyond the defensive, and making 
conquests. Taking station at Bhegium, Lach^ did something 
towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part from their maritime 
blockade, and even undertook an abortive expedition against the 
Lipari isles, which were in alliance with Syracuse.^ Throughout 
the ensuing year, he pressed the war in the neighborhood of 
Ehegium and Messen^ his colleague Charoead^ being slain. 
Attacking Mylas in the Messenian territory, he was fortunate 
enough to gain so decisive an advantage over the troops of Mea- 
s^S, that that city itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and 
enrolled itself as ally of Athens and the Ionic cities.^ He also 

" Thucyd. vi, 86. 

' Thucyd. iii, 86; Diodor. zii, 53 ; Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282, B. It is re- 
markable that Thncydid^, though he is said, with much probability, to 
have been among the pupils of Georgian, makes no mention of that rhetor 
personally as among the envoys. Diodorus probably copied from Ephorus, 
the pupil of Isokrates. Among the writers of the Isokratean school, the 
persons of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of ThucydidSs. Pausanias 
(vi, 17, 3) speaks of Tisias also as having been among the envoys in thi9 
celebrated legation. 

» Thucyd. iu, 88 ; Dio<7x)r. xii, 54. * Thttcyd. iu, 90 ; vi, 6. 
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contracted an alliance with the non-I&ellenic city of Egesca, in 
the northwest portion of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of 
Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on the river Halex : > 
after which, in a second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian de« 
tachment under Proxenus. But he was unsuccessful in an expe- 
dition into the interior of SicOy against In^us. This was a 
native Sikel township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison 
in the acropolis ; which the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 
being repulsed with loss.^ Laches concluded his operations in 
the autumn by an ineffective incursion on the territory of Himera 
and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Bhegium at the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year (b.c. 425), he found Fythodorus abeady 
arrived from Athens to supersede him.3 

That officer had come as the forerunner of a more considerable 
expedition, intended to arrive in the spring, under Eurymedon 
and Sophokl^s, who were to command in conjuncticm with himself. 
The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the squadron under Laches 
insufficient to render them a match for their enemies at sea, had 
been emboldened to send a second embassy to Athens, with re- 
quest for farther reinforcements, at the same tune making in- 
creased efforts to enlarge their own naval force. It happened 
that at this moment the Athenians had no special employment 
elsewhere for their fleet, which they desired to keep in constant 
practice. They accordingly resolved to send to Sicily forty addi- 
tional triremes, in full hop^s of bringing the contest to a speedy 
close.4 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophokl^s started 
from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, with in- 
structions to afford relief at Korkyra in their way, and with 
Demosthenes on board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. Ji 
was this fleet which, in conjunction with the land-forces under 
the command of Eicon, making a descent almost by accident or 
the Laconian coast at Pylos, achieved for Athens the most signal 
success of the whole war, the capture of the Lacedsemonian hop- 
lites in Sphakteria.^ But the fleet was so long occupied, first in 

* Thmcyd. iii, 99. ' Thucyd. ill, 103. 

» Thucyd. iii, 115. * Thucyd. iii, 115. 

' See the preceding vol. vi, ch. Iii. 
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the blockade of that island, next in operations at Korkjra, that it 
did not reach Sicily until about the month of September.^ 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, was 
fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the whole summer. 
For Pythoddrus, acting only with the fleet previously commanded 
by Laches at Rhegium, was not merely defeated in a descent upon 
Lokri, but experienced a more irreparable loss by the revolt of 
Mess^n^, which had surrendered to Laches a few months before ; 
and which, together with Rhegium, had given to the Athenians 
the command of the strait. Apprized of the coming Athenian 
fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to deprive them of this im- 
portant base of operations against the island ; and a fleet of twenty 
sail — half Syracusan, half Lokrian — was enabled by the con- 
currence of a party in Mess§n8 to seize the town. It would 
appear that the Athenian fleet was then at Rhegium, but that 
town was at the same time threatened by the entrance of the 
entire land-force of Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles: 
these latter were even not without hopes of obtaining admission 
by means of a favorable party in the town. Though such hopes 
were ^appointed, yet the diversion prevented all succor from 
Rhegium to Messing. The latter town now served as a harbor 
for the fleet hostile to Athens,^ which was speedily reinforced to 
more than thirty sail, and began maritime operations forthwith, in ' 
hopes of crushing the Athenians and capturing Rhegium, before 
Eurjrmedon should arrive. But the Athenians, though they had 
only sixteen triremes together with eight others from Rhegium, 
gained a decided victory, in an action brought on accidentally for 
the possession of a merchantman sailing through the strait. They 
put the enemy's ships to flight, and drove them to seek refuge, 
some under protection of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pel6- 
rus near Mess6n§, others under the Lokrian force near Rhegium, 
each as they best could, with the loss of one trireme.^ This de- 

» Thucjd. iv, 48. « Thucyd. iii, 115 ; iy, 1. 

' Thucyd. iy, 24. koI viKij'&Evrec inb r«v ^A.-&7ivaitiv dixL raxovg dircir^cv- 
aavj a>f iKaaroi lrv;^ov, kg t^ olKela aTparoireSaj to re kv ry Meacr^vp koI iv 
tQ Trj-yicpf fiiav vavv airoXiffavrec, etc. 

I concur in Dr. Arnold's explanation of this passage, yet conceiving that 
the words o>c iKaaroi Jtrvxov designate the flight as disorderly, insomuch 
that off the Lokrian ships did not get back to tho Lokrian station, nor aU 
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feat so broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the 
latter place, that their land-force retired from the Bhegine terri- 
tory, while the whole defeated squadron was reunited on the op- 
posite coast under Cape Peldrus. Here the ships were moored 
close on shore under the protection of the land-force, when the 
Athenians and Bhegines came up to attack them ; but without 
success, and even with the loss of one trireme, which the men on 
shore contrived to seize aad detain by a grappling-iron ; her crew 
escaping by swimming to the vessels of their comrades^ Having 
repulsed the enemy, the Syracusans got aboard, and rowed close 
along-shore, partly aided by tow-ropes, to the harbor of Mess^nd, 
in which transit they were again attacked, but the Athenians 
were a second time beaten off with the loss of another ship. 
Their superior seamanship was of no avail in this along-shore 
fightingJ 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 
prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, where a philo-Syra 
cusan party under Archias threatened revolt : and the Messenian 
forces,^ thus lefb free, invaded the territory of their neighbour the 
Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet round to the mouth 
of the Akesin^s near that city. They were ravaging the lands, 
and were preparing to storm the town, when a considerable body 
of the indigenous Sikels were seen descending the neighboring 
hills to succor the Naxians : upon which the latter, elate with 
the sight, and mistaking the new comers for their Grecian breth- 
ren from Leontini, rushed out of the gates and made a viggrous 
sally at a moment when their enemies were unprepared. The 
Messenians were completely defeated, with the loss of no less 
than one thousand men, aad with a still greater loss sustained in 



the Syracusan ships to the Syracosan station : but each separate ship fled 
to either one or the other, as it best conld. 

* Thucyd. iv, 25. dTroaificjadvTav knetvov koI 7rpotftl3a^>wTav. 
■ I do not distinctly understand the nautical moyement which is expressed 
by airwTifiQffavTcjVf in spite of the notes of the commentators. And I can- 
not but doubt the' correctness of Dr. Arnold's explanation, when he says, 
" The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off theur towing-ropes, made their way 
to the open siea by a lateral movement, and thus became the assailants,'' . 
etc. The open sea was what the Athenians required, in order to obtain the 
benefit of their superior seamanship. 
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their retreat home from the pursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet 
went back also to Messing, from whence such of the ships as 
were not Messenian returned home. So much was the city weak* 
ened bj its recent defeat, that a Lokrian garrison was sent for its 
protection under Demomel^, while the Leontines and Naxians, 
together with the Athenian squadron on returning from KAma^nn^^ 
attacked it by land and sea in this moment of distress. A well- 
timed saUy of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed 
the Leontine land-force ; but the Athenian force, laniling from 
their ships, attacked the assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, 
and drove them back within the walls. The scheme against 
Mess^ne, however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium.^ 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war : nor 
'does it appear that the Athenians undertook anything considerable 
during the autumnal half, though the full fleet under Eurymedon 
had then joined Py thodorus.^ Yet while the presence of so large 
an Athenian fleet at Bhegium would produce considerable efiect 
upon the Syracusan mind, the triumphant promise of Athenian 
affairs, and the astonishing humiliation of Sparta during the 
months immediately following the capture of Sphakteria, prob- 
ably struck much deeper. In the spring of the eighth year of 
the war, Athens was not only in possession of the Spartan pris- 
oners, but also of Fylos and Kyth^ra, so tl^t a rising among the 
Helots appeared noway improbable. She was in the full swing 
of hope, while her discouraged enemies were all thrown on the 
defensive. Hence the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated by a state of 
aflairs so different from that in which they had begun the war 
three years before, were now eager to bring about a pacification 
in their island.3 The Dorian city of Kamarina, which had hith- 
erto acted along with the Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first 
to make a separate accommodation with its neighboring city of 
Gela ; at which latter place deputies were invited to attend from. 

» Thucyd. iy, 25. • Thucyd. iv, 48. 

^ Compare a similar remark made by the Syracusan HeimokratSs, nine 
years afterwards, when the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse 
was on its way, respecting the increased disposition to union among the 
SiriUan cities, produced by common fear of Athens (Thucyd. vi, 33). 
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all the diies in the island, with a view to the oondnsion of 
peace.1 

This congress met in the spring of 424 b.c., when Syracuse, 
the most powerful city in Sidlj, took the lead in urging the 
common interest which aA had in the conclusion of peace. The 
Sjracusan Hermokrat^, chief adviser c^ this policy in his natiye 
city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in the congress. 
He was a well-horn, brave, and able man, clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interests of his country ; but at the same time of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the people, 
seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal constitu- 
tion. The speech which ThucydidSs places in his mouth, on the 
present occasion, sets forth emphatically the necessity of keeping 
Sicily at all cost free from foreign intervention, and of settling 
a^ home all differences which might arise between the various 
Sicilian cities. Hermokrates impressed upon his hearers that 
the aggressive schemes of Athens, now the greatest power in 
Greece, were directed against all Sicily, and threatened all cities 
alike, lonians not less than Dorians. If they enfeebled one 
another by internal quarrels, and then invited the Athenians as 
arbitrators, the result would be ruin and slavery to all. The 
Athenians were but too ready to encroach everywhere, even with- 
out invitation : they had now come, with a zeal outrunning all 
obligation, under pretence of aiding the Chalkidic cities who had 
never aided them, but in the real hope of achieving conquest 
for themselves. The Chalkidic cities must not rely upon their 
Ionic kindred for security against evil designs on the part of 
Athens : as Sicilians, they had a paramount interest in upholding 
the independence of the island. If possible, they ought to main- 
tain undisturbed peace; but if that were impossible, it was 
essential at least to confine the war to Sicily, apart &om any 
foreign intruders. Complaints should be exchanged, and iiguries 
redressed, by all, in a spirit of mutual forbearance ; of which 
Syracuse — the first city in the island, and best able to sustain 
the brunt of war — was prepared to set the example, without 
that foolish over-valuation of favorable chances so ruinous even 
to first-iate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of the 

' Thucyd. iv, 58. 
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diemselyes blockaded by sea and confined to their walls, the;^ 
sent to Athens, both to entreat succor, as allies ^ and lonians, and 
to represent that, if Syracuse succeeded in crushing them, she 
and the other Dorians in Sicily would forthwith send over the 
positive aid which the Peloponnesians had so long been invoking. 
The eminent rhetor Georgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style 
of speaking is said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, 
and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of this 
embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for himself 
numerous pupils and large gains, not merely in Athens but in 
many other towns of Central Greece,^ though it is exaggeration 
to ascribe to his pleading the success of the present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 
these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians in the 
island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian com to Pelopon- 
nesus : and they sent twenty triremes under Lachds and CharcB' 
akes, with instructions, while accomplishing these objects, to as- 
certain the possibility of going beyond the defensive, and making 
conquests. Taking station at Bliegium, Lach^ did something 
towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part from their maritime 
blockade, and even undertook an abortive expedition against the 
Lipari isles, which were in alliance with Syracuse.^ Throughout 
the ensuing year, he pressed the war in the neighborhood of 
Rhegium and Messen^ his colleague Charoead^ being slain. 
Attacking Mylae in the Messenian territory, he was fortunate 
enough to gain so decisive an advantage over the troops of Mes- 
s^e, that that dty itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and 
enrolled itself as ally of Athens, and the Ionic cities.^ He also 



> Thucyd. vi, 86. 

' Thucyd. iii, 86; Diodor. zii, 53 ; Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282, B. It is re- 
markable that Thucydidds, though he is said, with much probability, to 
haye beeu among the pupils of Georgiasi makes no mention of that rhetor 
personally as among the envoys. Diodoms probably copied fix)m Ephoms, 
the pupil of Isokrates. Among the writers of the Isokratean school, the 
persons of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of ThucydidSs. Pausanias 
(vi, 17, 8) speaks of Tisias also as haying been among the envoys in thi9 
celebrated legation. 

» Thucyd. iii, 88 ; Dio^jor. xii, 54. * Thucyd. iii, 90 5 yi, 6. 
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contracted an alliance with the non-Ia^ellenic city of Egesca, in 
the northwest portion of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of 
Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on the river Halex : ' 
after which, in a second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian de« 
tachment under Proxenus. But he was unsuccessful in an expe- 
dition into the interior of Sicily against In^sus. This was a 
native Sikel township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison 
in the acropolis ; which the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 
being repulsed with loss.^ Laches concluded his operations in 
the autunm by an ineffective incursion on the territory of Himera 
and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Khegium at the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year (b.c. 425), he found Pythodorus ahready 
arrived from Athens to supersede him.3 

That officer had come as the forerunner of a more considerable 
expedition, intended to arrive in the spring, under Eurymedon 
and Sophokl^ who were to command in conjunction with himself. 
The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding <he squadron under Laches 
insufficient to render them a match for their enemies at sea, had 
been emboldened to send a second embassy to Athens, with re- 
quest for farther reinforcements, at the same time maldng in- 
creased effi^rts to enlarge their own naval force. It happened 
that at this moment the Athenians had no special employment 
elsewhere for their fleet, which they desired to keep in constant 
practice. They accordingly resolved to send to Sicily forty addi- 
tional triremes, in full hop^s of bringing the contest to a speedy 
close.4 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophokles started 
from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, with in- 
structions to affi^rd relief at Korkyra in their way, and with 
Demosthen^ on board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. Ji' 
was this fleet which, in coiijunclion with the land-forces under 
the command of Kleon, making a descent almost by accident or 
the Laconian coast at Pylos, achieved for Athens the most signal 
success of the whole war, the capture of the Lacedaemonian hop- 
lites in Sphakteria.^ But the fleet was so long occupied, first in 

* Thucyd. iii, 99. * Thucyd. iii, 103. 
' Thucyd. iii, 115. * Thucyd. iii, 115. 

* See the preceding vol. vi, ch. Iii. 
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the blockade of that island, next in operations at Korkyra, that it 
did not reach Sicily until about the month of September.^ 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, was 
fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the whole summer. 
For Pythoddrus, acting only with the fleet previously commanded 
by Ladles at Bhegium, was not merely defeated in a descent upon 
Lokri, but experienced a more irreparable loss by the revolt of 
Mess^n^ which had surrendered to Laches a few months before ; 
and which, together with Bhegium, had given to the Athenians 
the command of the strait. Apprized of the coming Athenian 
fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to deprive them of this im- 
portant base of operations against the island ; and a fleet of twenty 
sail — half Syracusan, half Lokrian — was enabled by the con- 
currence of a party in Mess^nd to seize the town. It would 
appear that the Athenian fleet was then at Bhegium, but that 
town was at the same time threatened by the entrance of the 
entire land-force of Lokri, together with a body of Bhegine exiles: 
these latter were even not without hopes of obtaining admission 
by means of a favorable party in the town. Though such hopes 
were disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all succor from 
Bhegium to Mess6n§. The latter town now served as a harbor 
for the fleet hostile to Athens,^ which was speedily reinforced to 
more than thirty sail, and began maritime operations forthwith, in ' 
hopes of crushing the Athenians and capturing Bhegium, before 
Eurymedon should arrive. But the Athenians, though they had 
only sixteen triremes together with eight others from Bhegium, 
gained a decided victory, in an action brought on accidentally for 
the possession of a merchantman sailing through thie strait. They 
put the enemy's ships to flight, and drove them to seek refuge, 
some under protection of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pel6- 
rus near Mess^nS, others under the Lokrian force near Bhegium, 
each as they best could, with the loss of one trireme.^ This de- 

» Thucyd. iv, 48. * Thucyd. iii, 115 j iv, 1. 

• Thucyd. iv, 24. koI viKty^evrec i^rd rwv ^A^tfvcuciv did. rdxovg aweirXev- 
aavj <5f iKaoTOi SrvxoVy kg rti olKela OTparoireda, to re h ry "i/Leaarivy koI ip 
T^ T^y*y, fiiav vavv dnoXiaavTeCf etc. 

I concnr in Dr. Arnold's explanation of this passage, yet conceiving that 
the words d>c iKaoroi Jtrvxov designate the flight as disorderly, insomuch 
that aiU the Lokrian ships did not get back to tho Lokrian station, nor dU 
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feat so broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the 
latter place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine terri- 
tory, while the whole defeated squadron was reunited on the op- 
posite coast under Cape Pel6rus, Here the ships were moored 
close on shore under the protection of the land-force, when the 
Athenians and Bhegines came up to attack them ; but without 
success, and even with the loss of one trireme, which the men on 
shore contrived to seize and detain by a grappling-iron ; her crew 
escaping by swimming to the vessels of their comrades^ Having 
repulsed the enemy, the Syracusans got aboard, and rowed close 
along-shore, partly aided by tow-ropes, to the harbor of Messene, 
in which transit they were again attacked, but the Athenians 
were a second time beaten off with the loss of another ship. 
Their superior seamanship was of no avail in this along-shore 
fighting.i 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 
prevent an intended movement in Eamarina, where a philo-Sjrra 
cusan party under Archias threatened revolt : and the Messenian 
forces,^ thus left free, invaded the territory of their neighboi^ the 
Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet round to the mouth 
of the Akesin^s near that city. They were ravaging the lands, 
and were preparing to storm the town, when a considerable body 
of the indigenous Sikels were seen descending the neighboring 
hills to succor the Naxians : upon which the latter, elate with 
the sight, and mistaking the new comers for their Grecian breth- 
ren from Leontini, rushed out of the gates and made a vig9rous 
sally at a moment when their enemies were unprepared. The 
Messenians were completely defeated, with the loss of no less 
than one thousand men, and with a still greater loss sustained in 



the Sjracusan ships to the Syracusan station : but each separate ship fled 
to either one or the other, as it best could. 

* Thucyd. iv, 25. ^irooifuiaavruv UeivQV koI irpoefi^aXovrav. 
■ I do not distinctly understand the nautical movement which is expressed 
by airoaifiQaavTQv, in spite of the notes of the commentators. And I can- 
not bat doubt the' correctness of Dr. Arnold's explanation, when he says, 
" The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing-ropes, made their way 
to the open ^ea by a lateral movement, and thus became the assailants,*^ . 
etc. The open sea was what the Athenians required, in order to obtain the 
benefit of their superior: seamandhip. 
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their retreat home from the parsnit of the Sikels. Their fleet 
went back also to Mess^nS, &om whence such of the ships as 
were not Messenian returned home. So much was the city weak- 
ened by its recent defeat, that a Lokrian gardsonwas sent for its 
protection under Demomel^, while the Leontines and Naxians, 
together with the Athenian squadron on returning from IT^^mftrinaj 
attacked it by land and sea in this moment of distress. A well- 
timed sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed 
the Leontine land-force ; but the Athenian force, ^t^nAing fix>m 
their ships, attacked the assailants while in the disorder of pursuit^ 
and drove them back within the walls. The scheme against 
Mess^n^, however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium.^ 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war : nor 
'does it appear that the Athenians undertook anything considerable 
during the autumnal half, though the full fleet under Eurymedon 
had then joined Py thodorus.^ Yet while the presence of so large 
an Athenian fleet at Bhegium would produce considerable effect 
upon the Syracusan mind, the triumphant promise of Athenian 
affairs, and the astonishing humiliation of Sparta during the 
months immediately following the capture of Sphakteria, prob- 
ably struck much deeper. In the spring of the eighth year of 
the war, Athens was not only in possession of the Spartan pris- 
oners, but also of Pylos and Kyth6ra, so tl^at a rising among the 
Helots appeared noway improbable. She was in the full swing 
of hope, while her discouraged enemies were all thrown on the 
defensive. Hence the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated by a state of 
affairs so different £rom that in which they had begun the war 
three years before, were now eager to bring about a pacification 
in their island.^ The Dorian city of Kamarina, which had hith- 
erto acted along with the Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first 
to make a separate accommodation with its neighboring city of 
G^la ; at which latter place deputies were invited to attend from. 

> Thucyd. iv, 25. • Thucyd. iv, 48. 

' Compare a similar remark made by the Syracnsan HermokratSs, nine 
years afterwards, when the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse 
was on its way, respecting the increased disposition to miion among the 
Sirilian cities, produced by common fear of Athens (Thncyd. vi, 33). 
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all the cities in the iBlandy with a view to the oondnsion of 
peace.1 

This congress met in the spring of 424 b.c., when Sjracase, 
the most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
common interest which aA had in the conclusion of peace. The 
S jracusan HermokratSs, chief adviser of this policy in his native 
city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in the congress. 
He was a well-bom, brave, and able man, clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interests of his country ; but at the same time of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the people, 
seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal constitu- 
tion. The speech which ThucydidSs places in his mouth, on the 
present occasion, sets forth emphatically the necessity of keeping 
Sicily at all cost free from foreign intervention, and of settling 
at home all differences which might arise between the various 
Sicilian cities. Hermokrat^s impressed upon his hearers that 
the aggressive schemes of Athens, now the greatest power in 
Greece, were directed against all Sicily, and threatened all cities 
alike, lonians not less than Dorians. If they enfeebled one 
another by internal quarrels, and then invited the Athenians as 
arbitrators, the result would be ruin and slavery to alL The 
Athenians were but too ready to encroach everywhere, even with- 
out invitation : they had now come, with a zeal outrunning all 
obligation, under pretence of aiding the Chalkidic cities who had 
never aided them, but in the real hope of achieving conquest 
for themselves. The Chalkidic cities must not rely upon their 
Ionic kindred for security against evil designs on the pturt of 
Athens : as Sicilians, they had a paramount interest in upholding 
the independence of the island. If possible, they ought to main- 
tain undisturbed peace; but if that were impossible, it was 
essential at least to confine the war to Sicily, apart from any 
foreign intruders. Complaints should be exchanged, and iiguries 
redressed, by all, in a spirit of mutual forbearance ; of which 
Syracuse — the first city in the island, and best able to sustain 
the brunt of war — was prepared to set the example, without 
that foolish over-valuation of favorable chances so ruinous even 
to first-rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of the 

' Thucyd. iv, 58. 
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hiture. Let them all feel that thej were neighbors, inhabitants of 
the same island, and called bj the common name of Sikeliots ; and 
let them all with one accord repel the intrusion of aliens in their 
affairs, whether as open assailants or a^ treacherous mediators.^ 

This harangue fix)m Hermokrat§s, and the earnest disposi- 
tions of Syracuse for peace, found general sympathy among the 
Sicilian cities, Ionic as well as Doric All of them doubtless 
suffered by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had solicited the 
intervention of the Athenians as protectors against Syracuse, 
conceived from the evident uneasiness of the latter a fair assur- 
ance of her pacific demeanor for the future. Accordingly, the 
peace was accepted by all the belligerent paitties, each retaining 
what they possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed to cede 
Morgantin^ to Eamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of money.^ 



' See the speech of Hermokrat^s, Thucyd. iv, 59-64. One 6xpre8sion 
in this speech indicates that it was composed by Thucydid^ many years 
after its proper date, subsequently to the great expedition of the Athenians 
against Syracuse in 415 B.C. ; though I doubt not that ThucjdidSs collected 
the memoranda for it at the time. 

Hermokrates says : " The Athenians are now near us with a few aUps^ 
lying in wait for our blunders," — ol dvvafuv ^;twr«f fieyiarfjv tuv *EX^ij' 
i'L>v ra^ re d/MpTiag i^fiuv rrfpovaiv, dXiyaic vaval irapovreg, etc' 
(iv, 60). 

Now the fleet under the command of Eurymedon and his colleagues at 
Rhegium included all or most of the ships which had acted at Sphakteria 
and Korkyra, together with those which had been prcYiously at the strait 
of Messina under Pythodorus. It could not have been less than fifty sail, 
and may possibly have been sixty sail. It is hardly conceivable that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring of 424 B.C., should have alluded to this 
as a small fleet : assuredly, Hermokrat^ would not thus allude to it, since it 
was for the interest of his argument to exaggerate rather than extenuate, 
the formidable manifestations of Athens. 

But ThucydidSs, composing the speech after the great Athenian expedi- 
tion of 415 B.C., so much more numerous and commanding in every respect,^ 
might not unnaturally represent the fleet of Eurymedon as " a few ships," 
when he tacitly compared the two. This is the only way that I know, of 
explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of the copies in his time omitted the 
words bXiyaig vavai : probably they noticed the contradiction which I have 
remarked ; and the passage matf certainly be construed without those words. 

* Thucyd. iv, 65. We learn from Polybius (Fragm. xii, 22, 23, one of the 
Excerpta recently published by Maii, from the Cod. Vatic ) that Timeua 
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The Ionic cities stipulated that Athens should be included in the 
pacification ; a condition agreed to by all, except the Epizephj- 
rian LokriansJ They then acquainted Eurymedon and his col- 
leagues with the terms ; inviting them to accede to the pacification 
in the name of Athens, and then to withdraw their fleet from 
Sicily. Nor had these generals any choice but to dose with 
the proposition. Athens thus was placed on terms of peace with 
aU the Sicilian cities, with liberty of access reciprocally to any 
single ship of war, but no armed force to cross the sea between 
Sicily and Peloponnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his fleet 
home.2 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues were 
received by the people \rith much displeasure. He himself was 
fined, and his colleagues SophoklSs and Pythodorus banished, on 
the charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, at a time when 
the fleet — so the Athenians believed — was strong enough to 
have made important conquests. Why the three colleagues were 
differently treated we are not informed.3 This sentence was 
harsh and unmerited ; for it does not seem that Eurymedon had 
it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities from concluding peace, 
while it is certain that without them he coald have achieved 
nothing serious. All that seems unexplained in his conduct, as 
recounted by Thucydid^s, is, that his arrival at Bhegium with 
the entire fleet in September, 425 B.C., does not seem to have 
been attended with any increased vigor or success, in the pros- 
ecution of the war. But the Athenians — besides an undue 
depreciation of the Sicilian cities, which we shall flnd fatally mis- 
leading them hereafter — were at this moment at the maximum 
of extravagant hopes, counting upon new triumphs everywhere, 
impatient of disappointment, and careless of proportion between 
the means intrusted to, and the objects expected from, their 
commanders. Such unmeasured confidence was painfully cor- 
rected in the course of a few months, by the battle of Delium 

had in his twenty-first book described the congress of Gela at considrtrablo 
length, and had composed an elaborate speech for HermokratSs : which 
speech Polybins condemns, as a piece of empty declamation. 

* Thncyd. v, 5. 
, • Thncyd. vi, 13-52. ' Thucyd. iv, 65. 
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and the losses in Thrace. But at the present moment, it was 
probably not less afitonishing than grievous to the three generals, 
who had aU lefb Athens prior to the success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that they had 
been premature in sending away the Athenians. Dispute between 
Leontini and Syracuse, the same cause which had occasioned the 
invocation of Athens three years before, broke out afresh soon 
afler the pacification of Gela. The democratical government of 
Leontini came to the resolution of strengthening their city by 
the enrolment of many new citizens ; and a redivision of the ter- 
ritorial property of the state was projected in order to provide 
lots of land for these new-comers. But the aristocracy of the 
town upon whom the necessity would thus be imposed of parting 
with a portion of their lands, forestalled the project, seemingly 
before it was even formally decided, by entering into a treasonable 
correspondence with Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, 
and expelling the Demos.^ While these exiles found shelter as 



* Thucyd. v, 4. Aeovrtvoc ydp, ctireX^ovrav ^A'&tjvcuQV Ik ^iKcXtag fter^ 
T^v ^fiPaaiVf iroXirac re hTeypcpjtavTo 7ro^>loz)f, Kot 6 drjiiog t^v 7^ kirevoet 
avadaacur&ai, 01 dh dvvarot alo'&ofievoi ^vpoKoatavg re knayovrai Kot kK^ak 
%onHji rbv drifMV. YiaX ol fjtkv iirXavtf^iftrav <5f Bkootoi, etc. 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes : " The principle on which this avadaafihc 
yjjC was redemanded, was this ; that every citizen was entitled to his portion, 
KXijpogj of the land of the state, and that the admission of new citizens 
rendered a redivision of the property of the state a matter at once of neces 
sity and of justice. It is not probable that in any case the actual KX^poi 
(properties) of the old citizens were required to be shared with the new 
members of the state ; but only, as at Bome, the ager publicus, or land 
«tiU remaining to the state itself, and not apportioned out to individuals. 
This land, however, being beneficially enjoyed by numbers of the old citi- 
zens, either as common pasture, or as being farmed by different individuals 
on very advantageous terms, a division of it among the newly-admitted 
citizen?, although not, strictly speaking, a spoliation of private property, 
was yet a serious shock to a great mass of existing interests, and was there- 
fore always regarded as a revolutionary measure." 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Arnold rather from its intrinsic worth than 
from any belief that analogy of agrarian relations existed between Bome 
and Leontini. The ager publicus at Bome was the product of successive 
conquests from foreign enemies of the city : there may, indeed, have been 
originally a similar ager publicus in the peculiar domain of Bome itself, 
anterior to all conquests ; but this most at any rate haye been verv small, 
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they could in other dties, the rich LeontineB deserted and dis- 
mantled their own dtj, transferred their residence to Syracuse, 

and had probably be on all absorbed and assigned in private property before 
the agrarian disputes began. 

We cannot suppose that the Leontines had any ager pnbliciis acquired 
by conquest, nor are we entitled to presume that they had any at all, capa- 
ble of being divided. Most probably the lots for the new citizens were to 
be provided out of private property. But unfortunately we are not told 
how, nor on what principles and conditions. Of what class of men were 
the new emigrants 1 Were they individuab altogether poor, haying noth- , 
ing but their hands to work with ; or did they bring with them any amount 
of fdhds, to begui their settlement on the fertile and tempting plain of Le- 
ontini ? (compare Thucyd. i, 27, and Plato de Legib. v, p. 744, A.) If the 
latter, we have no reason to imagine that they would be allowed to acquire 
their new lots gratuitously. Existing proprietors would be forced to sell at 
a fixed price, but not to yield their properties without compensation. I 
have already noticed, that to a small self-working proprietor, who had no 
slaves, it was almost essential that his land should be near the city ; and 
provided this were insured, it might be a good bai^n for a new resident 
having some money, but no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of answering these questions : but the few words of 
Thucydid^s do not present this measure as revolutionary, or as intended 
against the rich, or for the benefit of the poor. It was proposed, on public 
grounds, to strengthen the city by the acquisition of new citizens. This 
might be wise policy, in the dose neighborhood of a doubtful and superior 
city, like Sjrracuse ; though we cannot judge of the policy of the measure 
without knowing more. But most assuredly Mr. Mitford's representation 
can be noway justified from Thucydides: "Time and circumstances had 
greatly altered the state of property in all the Sicilian commonwealths, 
since that incompiete and iniquitous partition of lands, which had been made, on 
the general establishment of democratical government, after the expulsion 
of the family of Gelon. In other cities, the poor rested under their lot j but 
in Leontini, they were warm in project for afresh and equal partition ; and 
to strengthen themselves against the party of the wealthy, they carried, in 
the general assembly, a decree for associating a number of new citizens." 
(Mitford, H. G. ch. xviii, sect, ii, vol. iv, p. 23.) 

I have already remarked, in a previous note, that Mr. Mitford has misrep- 
resented the redivision of lands which took place after the expulsion of th 
Gelonian dynasty. That redivision had not been upon the principle of 
equal lots : it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. Mitford does, tha- 
the present movement at liContini arose from the mnovation made by time 
and circumstances in that equal division : as little is it correct to say, that 
the poor at Leontini now desired " a fresh and equal partition." Thucyd- 
ides says not one word ahotji equal partition. He puts forward the enrolment 
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and were eEux)lled as Syracusan citizens. To them the operation 
was exceedingly profitable, since they became masters of the 
properties of the exiled Demos in addition to their own. Pres- 
ently, however, some of them, dissatisfied with their residence in 
Syracuse, returned to the^abandoned city, and fitted up a portion 
of it called Phokeis, together with a neighboring strong post 
called Brikinnies. Here, after being joined by a considerable 
number of the exiled Demos, they contrived to hold out for some 
time against the efforts of the Syracusans^to expel them from 
their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leontine 
democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the pacifi- 
cation of Gela, and was probably intended to place the city in a 
more defensible position in case of renewed attacks from Syra- 
cuse, thus compensating for the departure of the Athenian auxil- 
iaries. The Leontine Demos, in exile and sufiering, doubtless 
bitterly repenting that they had concurred in dismissing these 
auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with complaints, and renewed 
prayers for help.^ 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to their call ; 
her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been followed 
by the truce for one year ; and even during that truce, she had 
been called upon for strenuous efforts in Thrace to check the 
progress of Brasidas. Afler the expiration of that truce, she sent 
Phaeax and two colleagues to Sicily (b.c. 422) with the modest 
force of two triremes. He was directed to try and organize an 
anti-Syracusan party in the island, for the purpose, of reestablish- 
ing the Leontine Demos. Li passing along the coast of Italy, he 
concluded amicable relations with some of the Grecian cities, 

of new citizens as the substantive and primary resolution, actually taken 
by the Leontines ; the redivision of the lands, as a measure consequent and 
subsidiary to this, and as yet existing only in project (kKcvoei). Mr. Mit- 
ford states the fresh and equal division to have been the real object of desire, 
and the enrolment of new citizens to have been proposed with a view to 
attain it. His representation is greatly at variance with that of Thucydid6s. 
* Justin (ir, 4) surrounds the Sicilian envoys at Athens with all the in- 
signia of misery and humiliation, while addressing the Athenian assembly ; 
^ Sordidi veste, capillo barb&que promissis, et omni squaloris habitu ad 
misericordiam commovendam conquisito, concionem deformes adeunt." 
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especially with Lokri, which had hitherto stocd aloof from 
Athens; and his first addresses in Sicily appeared to promise 
success. His representations of danger from Syracusan. ambi- 
tion were well received both at Kamarina and Agrigentum. For 
on the one hand, that universal terror of Athens, which had dic- 
tated the pacification of Gela, had now disappeared ; while on 
the other hand, the proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini 
was well calculated to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding 
that sympathy between democracies in different towns was not 
universal : the Syracusan democracy had joined with the Leon- 
tine aristocracy to expel the Demos, just as the despot Gelon had 
combined with the aristocracy of Megara and Euboea, sixty years 
before, and had sold the Demos of those towns into slavery. The 
birthplace of the famous rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the list 
of inhabited' cities ; its temples were deserted ; and its territory 
had become a part of Syracuse. All these were circumstances 
so powerfully affecting Grecian imagination, that the Kamari- 
nasans, neighbors of Syracuse on the other side, might well fear 
lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and absorption, should 
soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though without any similar 
fear, was disposed from policy, and jealousy of Syracuse, to 
second the views of Phseax. But when the latter proceeded to 
Gela, in order to procure the adhesion of that city in addition to 
the other two, he found himself met by so resolute an opposition 
that his whole scheme was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable 
even to open his case at Selinus or Himera. In returning, he 
crossed the interior of the island through the territory of the 
Sikels to Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the 
Leontine Demos were stiU maintaining a precarious existence. 
Having encouraged them to hold out by assurances of aid, he 
proceeded on his homeward voyage. In the strait of Messina, he 
struck upon some vessels conveying a body of expelled Lokrians 
from Mess^nS to Lokri. The Lokrians had got possession of 
Mess^nS after the pacification of Gela, by means of an internal 
(edition ; bi^t after holding it some time, they were now driven 
sut by a second revolution. Phaeax, being under agreement with 
Lokri, passed by these vessels without any act of hostility .^ 

1 Thucyd. v, 4, 5. 
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The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received no bene* 
fit from his assurances, and appear soon aflerwards to have been 
completely expelled. iSfevertheless, Athens was noway disposed, 
for a considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A few months 
after the visit of Phsax to that island, came the Peace of Nikias ; 
the consequences of that peace occupied her whole attention in 
Peloponnesus, while the ambition of AlkibiadSs carried her on 
for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and cooperation 
with Argos against Sparta. It was only in the year 417 b.c., 
when these projects had proved abortive, that she had leisure to 
turn her attention elsewhere. During that year, Nikias had con- 
templated an expedition against Amphipolis in conjunction with 
Perdikkas, whose desertion frustrated the scheme. The year 
416 B.C. was that in which Melos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropriated all 
the territory of Leontini, which city now existed only in the talk 
and hopes of its exiles. ' Of these latter a portion seem to have 
continued at Athens, pressing their entreaties for aid, which 
began to obtain some attention about the year 417 b.c., when 
another incident happened to strengthen their chance of success. 
A quarrel broke out between the ndghboring cities of Selinus 
(Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western comer of 
Sicily ; partly about a piece of land on the river which divided 
the two territories, partly about some alleged wrong in cases of 
intemuptial connection. The Selinuntines, not satisfied with their 
own strength, obtained assistance from the Syracusans their allies, 
and thus reduced Egesta to considerable straits by land as well 
as by sea.1 Now the Egestaeans had allied themselves with 
Laches ten yea^ before, during the first expedition sent by the 
Athenians to Sicily ; upon the strength of which alliance they 
sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention for their defence, after 
having in vain applied both to Agrigentum and to Carthage. It 
may seem singidar that Carthage did not at this time readily 



* Thdcyd. vi, 6; Diodor. xii, 82. The statement of Diodorus — that the 
Egestaeans applied not merely to Agrigentum bnt also to Syracuse — is 
highly improbable. The war which he mentions as having taken place 
some years before between Egesta and LUybaeum (xi, 86) in 454 B.O., may 
probably have been ?i war between Egesta and Selinus. 
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embrace the preCext for interference, considering that, ten years 
afterwards, she interfered with such destructive effect against 
Selinus. At this time, however, the fear of Athens and her 
formidable navy appears to have been felt even at Carthage,! 
thus protecting the Sicilian Greeks against the most dangerous 
of their neighbors. 

The Egestaean envoys reached Athens in the spring of 416 
B.C., at a time when the Athenians had no immediate project to 
occupy their thoughts, except the enterprise against M^os, which 
could not be either long or doubtful Though urgent in setting 
forth the necessities of their position, they at the same time did 
not appear, like the Leontines, as mere helpless suppliants, ad- 
dressing themselves to Athenian compassion. They rested their 
appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracusans, having 
already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), were now 
hard pressing upon a second (Egesta), and would thus successive- 
ly subdue them all : as soon as this was completed, there would 
be nothing left in Sicily except an omnipotent Dorian combina> 
tion, allied to Peloponnesus both by race and descent, and sure 
to lend effective aid in putting down Athens herself. It was 
therefore essential for Athens to forestall this ccHning danger by 
interfering forthwith to uphold her remaining allies against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. If she would send a naval expedi- 
tion adequate to the rescue of Egesta, the Egestaeans themselves 
engaged to provide ample funds for the prosecution of the war.^ 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracusan 
aggrandizement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, worked 
along with the prayers of the Leontines in rekindling the appe- 
tite of Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The impression 
made upon the Athenian public, favorable from the first, was 
wound up to a still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The 
envoys were repeatedly heard in the public assembly,^ together 

' Thucyd. vi, 34. • Thucyd. vi, 6 ; Diodor. xu, 83. 

■ Thucyd. vi, 6. Hv aKOVovreg ol ^k&rivaZoi kv rale 6KK?,tjaiacc r&v re'Eycff- 
raiiiv iroAAoKtr Xeyovrav Kot tuv ^ayopev6vTuv airolg tpri^avro^ 
etc. 

Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all these previous debates, when he imputes 
to the Athenians hurry and pasd'dn in the ultimate decision (ch. xviii, sect 
ii, vol. iv, p. 30.) 

VOL. VII. 7 lOoc. 
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with those citizens who supported their propositions. At ^ae 
head of these was Alkibiad^, who aspired to the command of 
the intended expedition, tempting alike to his love of glory, v)f 
adventure, and of personal gain. But it is plain from these renew 
ed discussions that at first the disposition of the people was by 
no means decided, much less unanimous, and that a considerable 
party sustained Nikias in a prudential opposition. Even at last, 
the resolution adopted was not one of positive consent, but a 
mean term such as perhaps Nikias himself could not resist. Spe- 
cial envoys were despatched to Egesta, partly to ascertain the 
means of the town to fulfil its assurance of defraying the costs 
of war, partly to make investigations on the spot and report upon 
the general state of affairs. 

Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men themselves 
friendly to the enterprise ; nor is it impossible that some of them 
may have been individually bribed by the Egestasans ; at least 
such a supposition is not forbidden by the average state of Athe- 
nian public morality. But the most honest or even suspicious 
men could hardly be prepared for the deep-laid stratagems put in 
practice to delude them, on their arrival at Egesta. They were 
conducted to the rich temple of Aphrodit§ on Mount Eryx, where 
the plate and donatives were exhibited before them ; abundant in 
number, and striking to the eye, yet composed mostly of silver- 
gilt vessels, which, though falsely passed off as solid gold, were 
in reality of little pecuniary value. Moreover, the Egestaean 
citizens were profuse in their hospitalities and entertainments 
both to the commissioners and to the crews of the triremes.^ 
They collected together all the gold and silver vessels, dishes, 
and goblets, of Egesta, which they farther enlarged by borrowing 
additional ornaments of the same kind from the neighboring 
cities, Hellenic as well as Carthaginian. At each successive 

* Thucyd. vi, 46. Idi^ ^tviaeic nocovfievoL tuv TpiTipiribVy ra re k^ avT^c 
^Eycartic kKndfiara koI xpvad kqI Lpyvpa ^%'ke^avregy Koi rd Ik rwv lyyi>C 
iroXeciv kcu ^olviklkCjv koX ^EXTirividt^v alTijffafievoi, iae^epov ic ^^"f kariaaei^ 
<&f olKila iKaoTOL. Kal nuvrui wf kirl rd iroXi) rol^ aifTolc xP'^(^^^'*'i '^ 
navraxov tto/IAwv t^aLvofievav, fieyakriv rr/v Ik'T^.tj^iv rotg kK tuv rpiTjpCtv 
k^nvaioL^ irapdxovy etc. 

Snch loans of gold and silver plate betoken a remarkable degree of inti* 
mAcy among the different cities. 
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entertainment, every Egestaean host exhibited all this large stock 
of plate as his own property, the same stock being transferred 
from house to house for the occasion. A false appearance was 
thus created, of the large number of wealthy men in Egestae ; 
and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were won by the 
caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious display of gold and 
silver, and were thoroughly duped by the fraud.^ To complete 
the illusion, by resting it on a basis of reality and prompt pay- 
ment, sixty talents of uncoined silver were at once produced as 
ready for the operations of war. With this sum in hand, the 
Athenian commissioners, after finishing their examination, and 
the Egestaean envoys also, returned to Athens, which they reached 
in the spring of 415 B.c.,^ about three months after the capture 
of M§los. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to hear their 
report, the d^uded commissioners drew a magnificent picture of 
the wealth, public and private, which they had actually seen and 
touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty talents — one month's 
pay for a fleet of sixty triremes — as a small instalment out of 
the vast stock remaining behind. While they thus officially cer 
tified the capacity of the Egestaeans to perform their promise of 
defraying the cost of the war, the seamen of their trireme, 
addressing the assembly in their character of citizens, — beyond 
all suspicion of being bribed, — overflowing with sympathy for 
the town in which they had just been so cordially welcomed, and 
full of wonder at the display of wealth which they had witnessed, 
would probably contribute still more effectually to kindle the 
sympathies of their countrymen. Accordingly, when the Eges 

* Tliucyd. vi, 46 ; Diodor. xii, 83. 

• To this winter or spring, perhaps, we may refer the representation oJ 
.he lost comedy Tpi(j>a7i7fi of Aristophanes. Iberians were £diuded to in it, 
jO be introdaced by Aristarchos ; seemingly, Iberian mercenaries, who were 
among the aoxiliaries talked of at this time by Alkibiad^s and the other 
prominent advisers of the expedition, as a means of conquest in Sicily 
(Thncyd. vi, 90). The word Tpt^dXjyf was a nickname (not difficult to 
understand) applied to Alkibiad^s, who was just now at the height of his 
importance, and therefore likely enough to be chosen as the butt of a come- 
dy. See the few fragments remaining of the Tpuj^aTirjCy in Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Gr. vol. ii, pp. 1162>1167. 
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taean envoys again renewed their petitions and representations, 
confidently appealing to the scrutiny which they had undergone, 
— when the distress of the suppliant Leontlnes was again de- 
picted, — the Athenian assembly no longer delayed coihing to a 
final decision. They determined to send forthwith sixty triremes 
to Sicily, under three generals with full powers, — Nikias, Alki- 
biad^ and Lamachus ; for the purpose, first, of relieving Egesta ; 
next, as soon as that primary object should have been accom- 
plished, of reestablishing the city of Leontini ; lastly, of further- 
ing the views of Athens in Sicily, by any other means which they 
might find practicable.^ Such resolution being passed, a fresh 
assembly was appointed for the fifth day following, to settle the 
details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports from 
Egesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified triumph to 
Alkibiad^s and those who had from the first advocated the expe- 
dition, as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to Nikias, 
who had opposed it. He was probably more astonished than any 
one else at the statements of the commissioners and seamen, 
because he did not believe in the point which they went to 
establish. Yet he could not venture to contradict eye-witnesses 
speaking in evident good faith, and as the assembly went heartily 
along with them, he labored under great difficulty in repeating 
his objections to a scheme now so much strengthened in public 
favor. Accordingly, his speech was probably hesitating and inef- 
fective ; the more so, as his opponents, far from wishing to make 
good any personal triumph against himself, were forward in pro- 
posing his name first on the list of generals, in spite of his own 
declared repugnance.^ But when the assembly broke up, he be- 

* Thucyd. vi, 8 j Diodor. xii, 83. 

' Thucyd. vi, 8. *0 dh Nt/ctaj- , aKOvaiog fihf ^ptffievoc &pxeiv, etc. The 
reading cucovaioc appears better siistained by MSS^ and intrinsically more 
suitable, than iucovaacj which latter word probably arose from the correc- 
tion of some reader who was surprised that Nikias made in the second 
assembly a speech which properly belonged to the first, and who explained 
this by supposing that Nikias had not been present at the first assembly 
That he was not present, however, is highly improbable. The matter, 
nevertheless, does require some explanation; aid I have endeavored to 
supply one in the text. 
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came fearfully impressed with the perilous resolution which it 
had adopted, and at the siune time conscious that he had not done 
justice to his own case against it He therefore resolved to avail 
himself of the next assembly, four days afterwards, for the pur- 
pose of reopening the debate, and again denouncing the intended 
expedition. Properly speaking, the Athenians might have de- 
clined to hear him on this subject ; indeed, the question which 
he raised could not be put without illegality : the principle of the 
measure had been already determined, and it remained only to 
arrange the details, for which special purpose the coming assem- 
bly had been appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect 
patience ; and his harangue, a valuable sample, both of the man 
and of the time, is set forth at length by Thucydid§s. I give 
here the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

<< Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the particu- 
lars of the expedition already pronounced against Sicily, yet I 
thiok we ought to take farther counsel whether it be well to send 
that expedition at all ; nor ought we thus hastily to plunge, at 
the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway belonging to 
us. To myself personally, indeed, your resolution has offered an 
honorable appointment, and for my own bodily danger I care as 
'little as any man : yet no considerations of personal dignity have 
ever before prevented me, nor shall now prevent me, fix)m giving 
you my honest opinion, however it may clash with your habitual 
judgments. I tell you, then, that in your^desire to go to Sicily, 
you leave many enemies here behind you, and that you will bring 
upon yourselves new enemies from thence to help them. Per- 
haps you fancy that your truce with Sparta is an adequate 
protection. In name, indeed (though only in name, thanks to 
the intrigues of parties both here and there), that truce may 
stand, so long as ypur power remains unimpaired ; but on your 
first serious -reverses, the enemy will eagerly take the opportu- 
nity of assailing you. Some of your most powerful enemies have 
never even accepted the truce ; and if you divide your force as 
you now propose, they will probably set upon you at once along 
with the Sicilians, whom* they would have been too happy to 
procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of the war. Recol- 
lect that your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, 
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and have never yet been conquered : other continental subjects, 
too, are not much to be trusted ; and you are going to redress 
injuries offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redress- 
ing your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
can be maintained ; but Sicily is so distant, and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency ; and it is absurd to undertake an expedition wherein 
conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be destructive. 
The Egestaeans alarm you by the prospect of Syracusan aggran- 
dizement. But to me it seems that the Sicilian Greeks, even if 
they become subjects of Syracuise, will be less dangerous to you 
than they are at present : for as matters stand now, they might 
possibly send aid' to Peloponnesus, from desire on the part of 
each to gain the favor of Lacedaemon, but imperial Syracuse 
would have no motive to endanger her own empire for the pur- 
pose of putting down yours. You are now full of confidence, 
because you have come out of the war better than you at first 
feared. But do not trust the Spartans : they, the most sensitive 
of all men to the reputation of superiority, are lying in wait to 
play yt)u a trick in order to repair their own dishonor : their 
oligarchical machinations against you demand all your vigilance, 
and leave you no leisure to think of these foreigners at Egesta. 
Having just recovered ourselves somewhat from the pressure of 
disease and war, we ought to reserve this newly-acquired strength 
for our own purposes, instead of wasting it upon the treacherous 
assurances of desperate exiles from Sicily." 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards Alkibiad^s : 
^ If any man, delighted to be named to the command,' though still 
too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own selfish 
interests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in chariot- 
racing, and to profit from his command, as a means of making 
good his extravagances, do not let such a man gain celebrity for 
himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be persuaded that 
such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to the public prop- 
erty and wasteful as to their own, and that this matter \s too 
serious for^tlr.e rash counsels of youth. I tremble when I s«e 
before me this band sitting, by previous concert, dose to their 
leader in the assembly; and I in my turn exhort the elderly men, 
who are near theni, not to be shamed out of their opposition by 
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the fear of being called cowards. Let tliein leave to these men 
the rainous appetite for what is not within reach, in the convic- 
tion that few plans ever succeed from passionate desire ; many, 
from deliberate foresight Let them vote against the expedition ; 
maintaining undisturbed our present relations with the Sicilian 
cities, and desiring the Egestaeans to dose the war against Seli- 
nus, as thej have begun it, without the aid of AthensJ Nor be 

* Thucyd. vi, 9-14. Kdt en), w np/vravi, ravra, elvrep rryel aoi npooffKeiv 
K^deo^ai re Trig TroAewf, Kot fiovXei, yevea&at TcoMnjg aya&dg, iTriil/^t^iC^, koI 
yvufiag irpoTi^ei ah^ig ^K'^nvaioLg, vofuaag^ el 6/>/kj6elg rd ava^rjt^iaai, rb 
fiev Xveiv Toi>c vofwvg fi^ fierd, Toa&vS' av fiaprvpov alriav ax^iVf r^g dk iro- 
^eoc Koxtbg PovXevaafievtjg larpdg av yev€(F&ai^ etc. 

I cannot concnr in the remarks of Dr. Arnold, either on this passage or 
npon Ihe parallel ease of the renewed debate in the Athenian assembly, on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenseans (see above, 
vol. vi. ch. 1, p. 338, and Thucyd. iii, 36). It appears to me that Nlkias was 
here asking the prytanis to do an illegal act, which might well expose him 
to accusation and punishment. Probably he would have been accused on 
this ground, if the decision of the second assembly had been different 
from what it actually tnrnrd out; if they had reversed the decision of the 
former assembly, but only by a small minority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was illegal and what 
was merely irregular , was little marked at Athens : both were called iSegai, 
Toi)g vofiovc Xieiv. The rules which the Athenian assembly, a sovereign 
assembly, laid dowa for its own debates and decisions, were just as much 
latos as tho86 which it passed for the 'guidance of private citizens. The 
English House of Conmions is not a sovereign assembly, but only a portion 
of the sovereign power : accordingly, the rules which it lays down for its 
debates are not laiosy but orders of the House : a breach of these orders, 
therefore, in debating any particular subject, would not be illegal, but merely 
irregular or informal. The same was the case with the French Chamber 
of D<iputies, prior to the revolution of February, 1848 : the rules which it 
laid down for its own proceedings were not laws, but simply le r^glement de 
kt Chawbre. It is remarkable that the present National Assembly now sit- 
Hn^f (March, 1849) has retained this expression, and adopted a r^femen* for 
4b own business ; though it is in point of fact a sovereign assembly, and the 
rales which it sanctions are, properly speaking, laws. 

Both in this case, and in the Mitylensean debate, I think the Athenian 
prytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, every one is glad of the 
illegality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylencan lives. In 
the second case, the illegality was productive of practical bad consequences, 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension of the 
scale upon which the expedition was projected. But there will occur in a 
lew years a third incident, the condemnation of the six generals alter the 
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thou afraid, prytanid (Mr. President), to submit this momentous 
question again to the decision of the assembly, seeing that breach 
df the law, in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose 
thee to impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgment." 

Such were the principal points in' the speech of Nikias on this 
memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and probably 
made some impression, since it completely reopened the entire 
debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately after he sat 
down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of the audience, 
AlkibiadSs rose to reply. The speech just made, bringing the 
expedition again into question, endangered his dearest hopes 
both of fame and of pecuniary acquisition ; for his dreams went 
farther than those of any man in Athens ; not merely to the 
conquest of all Sicily, but also to that of Carthage and the 
Carthaginian empire. Opposed to Nikias, both in personal char- 
acter and in political tendencies, he had pushed his riyalry to 
such a degree of bitterness that at one moment a vote of ostra- 
cism had been on the point <^ deciding between them. That 
vote had indeed been turned aside by joint consent, and dis- 
charged upon Hyperbolus ; yet the hostile feeling still continued 
on both sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamen- 
tary attack of the most galling character ; all the more galling 
because it was strictly accurate' and well deserved. Provoked as 
well as alarmed, Alkibiad^s started up forthwith, his impatience 
breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

" Athenians, I both have better title than others to the post of 
commander, — for the taunts of Nikias force me to begin here, — 
and I count myself fully worthy of it. Those very matters with 
which he reproaches me are sources not merely of glory to my 
ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage to my country. 
For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid thedry at Olympia, 
were induced to rate the power of Athens even above the reality, 
having before regarded it as broken down by the war ; when I 
sent into the lists seven chariots, being more than any private 
indi^ual had ever sent before, winning the first prize, coming 

battle of ArginnsiB, in which the prodigious importance of a strict obMr- 
T«nce of fpnns will appear painfully and conspicuously manifest 
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in also second and fourth, and performing all the accessories in a 
manner suitable to an Olympic victory. Custom attaches honor 
to such exploits, but the power of the performers is at the same 
time brought home to the feelings of spectators. My exhibitions 
at Athens, too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with 
jealousy by my rivals here ; but in the eyes of strangers they 
are evidences of power. Such so-called folly is by no means 
useless, when a man at his own cost serves the dty as well as 
himself. Nor is it 'unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of 
himself, that he should not conduct himself towards others as if 
he were their equal ; for the man in misfortune finds no one to 
bear a share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find 
no one to speak to us, in Hke manner let a man lay his account 
to bear the insolence of the prosperous, or else let him give 
equal dealing to the low, and then claim to receive it from the 
high. I "know well that such exalted personages, and aU who 
have in any way attained eminence, have been during their life- 
time unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a cer- 
tain extent with others also ; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people daim kindred with them 
falsely, and to induce their country to boast of them, not as though 
they were aliens or wrongdoers, but as her own citizens and as 
men who did her honor. It is this glory which I desire, and in 
pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. 
Yet look at my public conduct, and see whether it will not bear 
comparison with that of any other citizen. I brought together 
the most powerful states in Peloponnesus without any sjerious 
cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacedaemonians peril their 
all at Mantineia on the fortune of one day : a peril so great, that, 
though victorious, they have not even yet regained their steady 
belief in their own strength." 

" Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and earnest- 
ness to give them confidence and obtain their cooperation. Be 
not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine : but so long as 
I possess it in full vigor, and so long as Nikias retains his repu- 
tation for good fortune, turn us each to account in our own way."^ 

» Thucyd. ri, le, 17. 
7* 
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Having thus t? indicated himself personallj, Alkibiad^s went 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities, he said, were not so formidable as 
was represented. Their population was numerous, indeed, but 
fluctuating, turbulent, often on the move, and without local attach- 
ment. No man there considered himself as a permanent resident, 
nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt ; nor were there 
arms or organization for such a purpose. The native Sikels, 
detestinjg Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assail 
ants. As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they were, they were 
not more desperate enemies now than they had been in former 
days : ^ they might invade Attica by land whether the Athenians 
sailed to Sicily or not ; but they could do no mischief by sea, for 
Athens would still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain 
them. What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade per- 
forming obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian 
allies ? To be sure, ihey could bring no help to Attica in return ; 
but Athens did not want them on her own side of the water ; 
she wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired her 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she was invited ; nor 
would she have made any progress, if she had been bax;kwai*d or 
prudish in scrutinizing such invitations. She could not now set 
limits to the extent of her imperial sway ; she was under a necessity 
not merely to retjun her present subjects, but to lay snares for new 
subjects, on pain of falling into dependence herself if she ceased 
to be imperial. Let her then persist in the resolution adopted, and 
strike terror into the Peloponnesians by undertaking this great 
expedition. She would probably conquer al^ Sicily; at least she 
would humble Syracuse : in case even of failure, she could always 
bring back her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at 
sea. The stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias 



* Thucyd, vi, 17. Kc^ vvv ohre aveXmaroi no fioT^v UeTioirovp^aioi k{ 
7)img kyevovTOj eire Kol iraw ipjkjvrac^ etc. 

The constmction of LveXniaroi here is not certain : yet I cannot think 
that the meaning which Dr. Arnold and others assign to it is the most suit- 
able. It rather seems to mean the. same as in vii, 4, and yii, 47 : '* enemies 
beyond our hopes of being able to deal with." 
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was not less at yariance with the temper, than with the position, 
of Athens, and would he ruinous to her if pursued. Her mili- 
tary organization would decline, and her energies would he 
wasted in internal ruh and conflict, instead of that steady activity 
and acquisition which had hecome engrafted upon her laws and 
hahits, which could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, 
without speedy destruction^ 

Such was substantially the reply .of AJkibiadSs to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several speak- 
ers addressed the assembly on both sides; more, however, decid- 
edly in favor of the expedition, than against it. The alarmed 
Egestseans and Leontines renewed their supplications, appealing 
to the plighted faith of the city : probably also those Athenians 
who had visited ^gesta, again stood forward to protest against 
what they would call the ungenerous doubts and insinuations of 
^ikias. By all these appeals, after considerable debate, the 
assembly was so powerfully moved, that their determination to 
send the fleet became more intense than ever ; and J^^kias, per- 
ceiving that farther direct opposition was useless, altered his 
tactics. He now attempted a manoeuvre, designed indirectly to 
disgust his countrymen with the plan, by enlarging upon its 
dangers and difficulties, and insisting upon a prodigious force as 
indispensable to surmount them. Nor was he without hopes 
that they might be sufficiently disheartened by such prospective 
hardships, to throw up the scheme altogether. At any rate, if 
they persisted, he himself as commander would thus be enabled 
to execute it with completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced fiat of 
the people, he reminded them that the cities which they were 
about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, 
populous, free : well prepared in every way with hoplites, horse- 
men, light-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of horses to mount 
their cavalry, and abundant com at home. At best, Athens could 
hope for no other allies in Sicily except Naxus and Katana, 
from their kindred with the Leontines. It was no mere fieet, 
therefore, which could cope with enemies like these on their own 
soiL The fleet indeed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose 

* Thucyd. vi, 16-19. 
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not merely of maritime combat, but of keeping open commmiica- 
tion at sea, and insuring the importation of subsistence. But 
there must besides be a large force of hoplites, bowmen, and 
slingers, a large stock of provisions in transports, and, above all, 
an abundant amount of money : for the funds promised by the 
Egestasans would be found mere empty delusion. The army 
must be not simply a match for the enemy's regular hoplites and 
powerful cavalry, but also independent of foreign aid from the 
first day of their landing.^ If not, in case of the least reverse, 
they would find everywhere nothing but active enemies, without 
a single friend. << I know (he concluded) that there are many 
dangers against which we must take precaution, and many' more 
in which we must trust to good fortune, serious as it is for mere 
men to do so. But I choose to leave as little as possible in the 
power of fortune, and to have in hand all means of reasonable 
security at the time when I leaye Athens. Looking merely to 
the interests of the commonwealth, this is the most assured course ; 
while to us who are to form the armament, it is indispensable for 
preservation. If any man thinks differently, Iresign to him the 
command." ^ 

The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly, 
coming as it did after a long and contentious debate, was much 
greater than that which had been produced by his first But 
it was an efiect totally opposite to that which he himself had 
anticipated and intended. Far from being discouraged or alien- 
ated from the expedition by those impediments which he had stu- 
diously magnified, the people only attached themselves to it with 
yet greater obstinacy. The difficulties which stood in the way of 
Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to them the more, call- 
ing forth increased ardor and eagerness for personal exertion in 
the cause. The people not only accepted, without hesitation or 
deduction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before them of 

> Thucyd. vi, 22. 

' Thucyd. vi, 23. 5Kep iyd <^o^ov/iei og, KOt elddc iroX?id. (ikv ifftac deov 
6ovXe{)aacr^atf Hi dh nXeio ehruxnaai (xa'^enbv 61 av^powovc 5^- 
T a f ), 5ti kTUixtora ry rvxy irapaSoi>c kfiavrbv povT^fiai kKTrXtlVy irapaaKevy 
dh dffd tQv^ eUoTov aat^i^g iKirXevaai. Tavra yhp rf re ^piiraay voXci 
Pepaiorara^yovfuu, kcH iifuv role antarevaofuvoig aoT^ia* eldert^ akX^iC 
ioKcl, vtuuffui air^ t^p &pxhv. 
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^ risk and cost, but warmly extolled his frankness not less than his 
sagacity, as the only means of making success certain. They 
were ready to grant without reserve everything which he asked, 
with an enthusiasm and unanimity such as was rarely seen to 
reign in an Athenian assembly. In fact, the second speech of 

^Niidas had brought the two dissentient veins of the assembly 
into a confluence and harmony, all the more welcome because 
unexpected. While his partisans seconded it as the best way of 
neutralizing the popular madness, his opponents — Alkibiadds, 
the Egestseans, and the Leontines — caught at it with acclama- 
tion, as realizing more than they had hoped for, and more than 
they could ever have ventured to propose. If Alkibiad§s had 
demanded an armament on so vast a scale, the pciople would 
have turned a deaf ear. But such was their respect for INikias 
— on the united grbunds of prudence, good fortune, piety, and 
favor with the gods — that his opposition to their favorite scheme 
had really made them uneasy; and when he made the same 
demand, they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by 
adopting all such conditions as he imposed.^ 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, not 
only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which its 
projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the whole 
soul of Athens, and roused a burst of ardor beyond all former 
example. Every man present, old as well as young, rich and 
poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down his 
name for personal service. Some were tempted by the love of 
gain, others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, others 
again by the piide and supposed safety of enlisting in so irre- 
sistible an armament. So overpowering wad the popular voice 
in calling for the execution of the scheme, that the small minor- 
ity who retained their objections were afraid to hold up their 
hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want of patriot- 
ism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, an orator 
named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman of this sen* 
timent, urged Nikias to dedlare at once, without farther evasion, 
what force he required from the people. Disappointed as Nikias 
was, yet being left without any alternative, he sadly responded 
to the appeal ; saying, that he would take farther counsel with 

* Plutarch Ck>nipare Nikias and Crassns. c. 3. 
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taean envoys again renewed their petitions and representations, 
confidently appealing to the scrutiny which they had undergone, 
— - when the distress of the suppliant Leontines was again de- 
picted, — the Athenian assembly no longer delayed coiiiing to a 
final dedsion. They determined to send forthwith sixty triremes 
to Sicily, under three generals with full powers, — Nikias, Alki- 
biad^ and Lamachus ; for the purpose, first, of relieving Egesta ; 
next, as soon as that primary object should have been accom- 
plished, of reestablishing the city of Leontini ; lastiy, of further- 
ing the views of Ath^is in Sicily, by any other means which they 
might find practicable.^ Such resolution being passed, a fresh 
assembly was appointed for the fifth day following, to settle the 
details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports from 
Egesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified triumph to 
Alkibiad^s and those who had from the first advocated the expe- 
dition, as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to Nikias, 
who had opposed it. He was probably more astonished than any 
one else at the statements of the. commissioners and seamen, 
because he did not believe in the point which they went to 
establish. Yet he could not venture to contradict eye-witnesses 
speaking in evident good faith, and as the assembly went heartily 
along with them, he labored under great difficulty in repeating 
his objections to a scheme now so much stren^gthened in public 
favor. Accordingly, his speech was probably hesitating and inef- 
fective ; the more so, as his opponents, far from wishing to make 
good any personal triumph against himself, were forward in pro- 
posing his name first on the list of generals, in spite of his own 
declared repugnance.^ But when the assembly broke up, he be- 

* Thucyd. vi, 8 } Diodor. xii, 83. 

' Thucyd. vi, 8. *0 dh NiKiag, aKovaio^ {ihf ^pffftipoc &pxetVj etc. The 
reading aKovaio^ appears better sustamed by MSS., and intrinsically more 
suitable, than &KOvaaCj which latter word probably arose from the correc- 
tion of some reader who was surprised that Nikias made in the second 
assembly a speech which properly belonged to the first, and who explained 
this by supposing that Nikias had not been present at the first assembly 
That he was not present, however, is highly improbable. The matter, 
nevertheless, does require some explanation; aid I have endeavored to 
supply one in the text. 
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came fearfully impressed with the perilous resolution which it 
had adopted, and at the siune time conscious that he had not done 
justice to his own case against it. He therefore resolved to avail 
himself of the next assembly, four days afterwards, for the pur- 
pose of reopening the debate, and again denouncing the intended 
expedition. Properly speaking, the Athenians might have de- 
clined to hear him on this subject ; indeed, the question which 
he raised could not be put without illegality : the principle of the 
measure had been already determined, and it remained only to 
arrange the details, for which special purpose the coming assem- 
bly had been appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect 
patience ; and his harangue, a valuable sample, both of the man 
and of the time, is set forth at length by Thucydid^. I give 
here the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

" Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to setde the particu- 
lars of the expedition already pronounced against Sicily, yet I 
thiok we ought to take farther counsel whether it be well to send 
that expedition at all ; nor ought we thus hastily to plunge, at 
the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway belonging to 
us. To myself personally, indeed, your resolution has offered an 
honorable appointment, and for niy own bodily danger I care as 
little as any man : yet no considerations of personal dignity have 
ever before prevented me, nor shall now prevent me, fix)m giving 
you my honest opinion, however it may dash with your habitual 
judgments. I tell you, then, that in your^desire to go to Sicily, 
you leave many enemies here behind you, and that you will bring 
upon yourselves new enemies from thence to help them. Per- 
haps you fancy that your truce with Sparta is an adequate 
protection. In name, indeed (though only in name, thanks to 
the intrigues of parties both here and there), that truce may 
stand, so long as ypur power remains unimpaired ; but on your 
first serious -reverses, the enemy wiQ eagerly take the opportu- 
nity of assailing you. Some of your most powerful enemies have 
never even accepted the truce ; and if you divide your force as 
you now propose, they will probably set upon you at once along 
with the Sicilians, whom* they would have been too happy to 
procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of the war. Recol- 
lect that your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, 
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and have never yet been conquered : other continental subjects, 
too, are not much to be trusted ; and you are going to redress 
injuries offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redress- 
ing your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
can be maintained ; but Sicily is so distant, and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency ; and it is absurd to undertake an expedition wherein 
conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be destructive. 
The Egestaeans alarm you by the prospect of Sjrracusan aggran- 
dizement. But to me it seems that the Sicilian Greeks, even if 
they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less dangerous to you 
than they are at present : for as matters stand now, they might 
possibly send aid 'to Peloponnesus, from desire on the part of 
each to gain the favor of Lacedsemon, but imperial Syracuse 
would have no motive to endanger her own empire for the pur- 
pose of putting down yours. You are now full of confidence, 
because you have come out of the war better than you at first 
feared. But do not trust the Spartans : they, the most sensitive^ 
of all men to the reputation of superiority, are lying in wait to 
play yt>u a trick in order to repair their own dishonor : their 
oligarchical machinations against you demand all your vigilance, 
and leave you no leisure to think of these foreigners at Egesta. 
Having just recovered ourselves somewhat from the pressure of 
disease and war, we ought to reserve this newly-^u^uired strength 
for our own purposes, instead of wasting it upon the treacherous 
assurances of desperate exiles from Sicily." 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards Alkibiad^s : 
<< If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though still 
too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own selfish 
interests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in chariot- 
racing, and to profit from his command, as a means of making 
good his extravagances, do not let such a man gain celebrity for 
himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be persuaded that 
such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to the public prop- 
erty and wasteful as to their own, and that this matter \s too 
serious for ^tl.e rash counsels of youth. I tremble when I s$e 
before me this band sitting, by previous concert, close to their 
leader in the assembly; and I in my turn exhort the elderly men, 
who are near them, not to be shamed out of their opposition by 
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the fear of being called cowards. Let them leave to these men 
the ruinous appetite for what is not within reach, in the convic- 
tion that few plans ever succeed from passionate desire ; many, 
from deliberate foresight Let them vote against the expedition ; 
maintaining undisturbed our present relations with the Sicilian 
cities, and desiring the Egestaeans to close the war against Seli- 
nus, as thej have begun it, without the aid of Athens J Nor be 

^ Thucjd. vi, 9-14. Kal ai>, <5 irpvTavi, ravra, elirep tfyel aoi irpoarjKeiv 
Krjdeo^ai re rrig Tro^ecjf, koI fiovXet yevea^at iroXiT^g aya&bct hriip^iju^ef Kal 
yv6nag npori^ei air^ig ^A&nvaioiCj vofuaad el dftPodecg rd ava^ri^iaaij rb 
fiev Xveiv Toi>g vojuovg /i^ fierd roffcJvS' av fiaprvpuv alriav axelv, rrjc 6k tto- 
^eug KaKtjg (SovXevaafjLevrjg larpbg av yevetr&aiy etc. 

I cannot concur in the remarks of Dr. Arnold, either on this passage or 
npon the parallel ease of the renewed debate in. the Athenian assembly, on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenseans (see abore, 
Yol. yi. ch. 1, p. 338, and Thucyd. iii, 36). It appears to me that Nikias was 
here asking the prytanis to do an illegal act, which might well expose him 
to accusation and puni.shment. Probably he would have been accused on 
this ground, if the decision of the second assembly had been different 
from what it actually turned out ; if they had reversed the decision of the 
former assembly, but only by a small majority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was illegal and what 
was merely irregulaa-y was little marked at Athens : both were called Ulegalj 
Tox>c vofJLovg %veiv. The rules which the Athenian assembly, a sovereign 
assembly, laid down for its own debates and decisions, were just as much 
laws as thoso which it passed for the* guidance of private citizens. The 
English House of Commons is not a sovereign assembly, but only a portion 
of the sovereign power : accordingly, the rules which it lays down for its 
debates are not lawSy but orders of the House : a breach of these orders, 
therefore, in debating any particular subject, would not be illegal, but merely 
irregular or informal The same was the case with the French Chamber 
of Deputies, prior to the revolution of February, 1848 : the rules which it 
laid down for its own proceedings were not laws, but simply le r^lement de 
h. Chambre. It is remarkable that the present National Assembly now sit* 
Hn^ (March, 1849) has retained this expression, and adopted a r^lement for 
is own business ; though it is in point of fact a sovereign assembly, and the 
rales which it sanctions are, properly speaking, laws. 

Both in this case, and in the Mitylensean debate, I think the Athenian 
^tytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, every one is glad of the 
illegality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylensan lives. In 
the second case, the illegality was productive of practical bad consequences, 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension of the 
scale upon which the expedition was projected. But there will occur in a 
£ew Y^&n ft third incident, the condemnation of the six generals after the 
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thou afraid, prytani^ (Mr. President), to submit this momentous 
question again to the decision of the assembly, seeing that breach 
<5f the law, in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose 
thee to impeachment, while thou wilt a£ford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgment." 

Such were the principal points in' the speech of Nikias on this 
memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and probably 
made some impression, since it completely reopened the entire 
debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately aflter he sat 
down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of the audience, 
Alkibiad^s rose to reply. The speech just made, bringing the 
expedition again into question, endangered his dearest hopes 
both of fame and of pecuniary acquisition ; for his dreams went 
farther than those of any man in Athens ; not merely to the 
conquest of all Sicily, but also to that of Carthage and the 
Carthaginian empire. Opposed to Nikias, both in personal char- 
acter and in political tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to 
such a degree of bitterness that at one moment a vote of ostra- 
cism had been on the point of deciding between them. That 
vote had indeed been turned aside by joint consent, and dis- 
charged upon Hyperbolus ; yet the hostile feeling still continued 
on both sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamen- 
tary attack of the most galling character; all the more galling 
because it was strictly accurate' and well deserved. Provoked as 
well as alarmed, AlkibiadSs started up forthwith, his impatience 
breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

^ Athenians, I both have better title than others to the post of 
commander, — for the taunts of Nikias force me to begin here, — 
and I count myself fully worthy of it. Those very matters with 
which he reproaches me are sources not merely of glory to my 
ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage to my country. 
For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid thedry at Olympia, 
were induced to rate the power of Athens even above the reality, 
having before regarded it as broken down by the war ; when I 
sent into the lists seven chariots, being more than any private 
individual had ever sent before, winning the first prize, coming 

battle of ArginusiB, in which the prodigious importance of a strict obw^r- 
vance of fprms will appear painfollj and conspicuously manifest 
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in also second and fourth, and performing all the accessories in a 
manner suitable to an Olympic victorj. Custom attaches honor 
to such exploits, but the power of the performers is at the same 
time brought home to the feelings of spectators. Mj exhibitions 
at Athens, too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with 
jealousy by my rivals here ; but in the eyes of strangers they 
are evidences of power. Such so-called folly is by no means 
useless, when a man at his own cost serves the city as well as 
himself. Nor is it 'unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of 
himself, that he should not conduct himself towards others as if 
he were their equal ; for the man in misfortune finds no one to 
bear a share of it Just as, when we are in distress^ we find 
no one to speak to us, in like manner let a man lay his account 
to bear the insolence of the prosperous, or else let him give 
equal dealing to the low, and then claim to receive it from the 
high. I know well that such exalted perscmages, and all who 
have in any way attained eminence, have been during their life- 
time unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a cer- 
tain extent with others also ; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with them 
falsely, and to induce their country to boast of them, not as though 
they were aliens or wrongdoers, but as her own citizens and as 
men who did her honor. It is this glory which I desire, and in 
pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. 
Yet look at my public conduct, and see whether it will not bear 
comparison with that of any other citizen. I brought together 
the most powerful states in Peloponnesus without any sierious 
cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacedaemonians peril their 
all at Mantineia on the fortune of one day : a peril so great, that, 
though victorious, they have not even yet regained their steady 
belief in their own strength." 

« Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and earnest- 
ness to give them confidence and obtain their cooperation. Be 
not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine : but so long as 
I iK)ssess it in full vigor, and so long as Nikias retains his repu- 
tation for good fortune, turn us each to account in ourownway."^ 

> Thucyd. vi, 16, 17. 
7* 
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Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiades went 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities, he said, were not so formidable as 
was represented. Their population was numerous, indeed, but 
fluctuating, turbulent, often on the move, and without local attach- 
ment No man there considered himself as a permanent resident, 
nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt ; nor were there 
arms or organization for such a purpose. The native Sikels, 
detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assaiK 
ants. As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they were, they were 
not more desperate enemies now than they had been in former 
days : ^ they might invade Attica by land whether the Athenians 
sailed to Sicily or not ; but they could do no mischief by sea, for 
Athens would still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain 
them. What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade per- 
forming obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian 
allies ? To be sure, they could bring no help to Attica in return ; 
but Athens did not want them on her own side of the water ; 
she wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired her 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she was invited ; nor 
would she have made any progress, if she had been bax^ward or 
prudish in scrutinizing such invitations. She could not now set 
limits to the extent of her imperial sway ; she was under a necessity 
not merely to retain her present subjects, but to lay snares for new 
subjects, on pain of falling into dependence herself if she ceased 
to be imperial. Let her then persist in the resolution adopted, and 
strike terror into the Peloponnesians by undertaking this great 
expedition. She would probably conquer aH. Sicily ; at least she 
would humble Syracuse : in case even of failure, she could always 
bring back her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at 
sea. The stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias 



' Thucyd, vi, 17. Koi vvv oire aveXtzLaToi ttcj fidX^^tv Hehyirovv^aioi. i^ 
^fiag kyevovTOf eire koI naw kpfyQvrai^ etc. 

The constraction of dveXiriarot here is not certain : yet I cannot think 
that the meaning which Dr. Arnold and others assign to it is the most suit- 
able. It rather seems to mean the same as in yii, 4, and yii, 47 : " enemies 
beyond our hopes of being able to deal with." 
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was not less at variance with the temper, than with the position, 
of Athens, and would be ruinous to her if pursued. Her mili- 
tary organization would decline, and her energies would be 
wasted in internal rub and conflict, instead of that steady actiyitj 
and acquisition which had become engrafted upon her laws and 
habits, which could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, 
without speedy destruction.^ 

Such was substantially the reply .of . Alkibiad^s to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several speak- 
ers addressed the assembly on both sides ; more, however, decid- 
edly in favor of the expedition than against it. The alarmed 
Egestaeans and Leontines renewed their supplications, appealing 
to the plighted faith of the city : probably also those Athenians 
who had visited ^gcsta, again stood forward to protest against 
what they would call the ungenerous doubts and insinuations of 
^ikias. By all these appeals, after considerable debate, the 
assembly was so powerfiilly moved, that their determination to 
send the fleet became more intense than ever ; and Nikias, per- 
ceiving that farther direct opposition was useless, altered his 
tactics. He now attempted a manoeuvre, designed indirectly to 
disgust his countrymen with the plan, by enlarging upon its 
dangers and difficulties, and insisting upon a prodigious force as 
indispensable to surmount them. N(h* was he without hopes 
that they might be suiQiciently disheartened by such prospective 
hardships, to throw up the scheme altogether. At any rate, if 
they persisted, he himself as commander would thus be enabled 
to execute it with completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced flat of 
the people, he reminded them that the cities which they were 
about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, 
populous, free : well prepared in every way with hoplites, horse- 
men^ light-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of horses to mount 
their cavalry, and abundant com at home. At best, Athens could 
hope for no other allies in Sicily except Naxus and Katana, 
from their kindred with the Leontines. It was no mere fleet, 
therefore, which could cope with enemies like these on their own 
BoiL The fleet indeed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose 

* Thucyd. vi, 16-19. 
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not merely of maritime combat, but of keeping open commonica- 
tion at sea, and insuring the importation of subsistence. But 
there must besides be a large force of hoplites, bowmen, and 
slingers, a large stock of provisions in transports, and, above all, 
an abundant amount of money : for the funds promised by the 
Egestaeans would be found mere empty delusion. The army 
must be not simply a match for the enemy's regular hoplites and 
powerful cavalry, but also independent of foreign aid from the 
first day of their landing.^ If not, in case of the least reverse, 
they would find everywhere nothing but active enemies, without 
a single friend. ^ I know (he concluded) that there are many 
dangers against which we must take precaution, and many' more 
in which we must trust to good fortune, serious as it is for mere 
men to do so. But I choose to leave as little as possible in the 
power of fortune, and to have in hand all means of reasonable 
security at the time when I leaye Athens. Looking merely to 
the interests of the commonwealth, this is the most assured course ; 
while to us who are to form the armament, it is indispensable for 
preservation. If any man thinks differently, Iresign to him the 
command." 3 

The efiect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly, 
coming as it did aflter a long and contentious debate, was much 
greater than that which had been produced by his first. But 
it was an efiect totally opposite to that which he himself had 
antidpated and intended. Far from being discouraged or alien- 
ated from the expedition by those impediments which he had stu- 
diously magnified, the people only attached themselves to it with 
yet greater obstinacy. The difficulties which stood in the way of 
Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to them the more, call- 
ing forth increased ardor and eagerness for personal exertion in 
the cause. The people not only accepted, without hesitation or 
deduction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before them of 

> Thucyd. vi, 22. 

* Thucyd. vi, 23. dnep kyd ^fiovfiti Of , koI elddc voXkd (tkv i/*ac deo9 

Ta^)y 6ti k'^axtOTa ry rvxy irapaSoi)c k/iavrbv povXo/uu iKirXeiv, irapaaKev^ 
dl &nb tQv eUoTov dcr^oA^f kKvXeveai. Tavra y^p r^ re ^fmaoif irSXei, 
PePaiorara^oiffMi, Koi ^/uv role aroarevaoftivoic our^ia' el 6i t<^ KKXtK 
ioKeij iraoiffui abr^ r^v &PX^. 
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^ risk and cost, but warmly extolled his frankness not less than his 
sagacity, as the only means of making success certain. They 
were ready to grant without reserve everything which he asked, 
with an enthusiasm and unanimity such as was rarely seen to 
reign in an Athenian assembly. In fact, the second speech of 

^Nikias had brought the two dissentient veins of the assembly 
into a confluence and harmony, all the more welcome because 
unexpected. While his partisans seconded it as the best way of 
neutralizing the popular madness, his opponents — Alkibiad§s, 
the Egestaeans, and the Leontines — caught at it with acclama- 
tion, as realizing more than they had hoped for, and more than 
they could ever have ventured to propose. If Alkibiad^s had 
demanded an armament on so vast a scale, the people would 
have turned a deaf ear. But such was their respect for Nikias 
— on the united grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety, and 
favor with the gods — that his opposition to their favorite scheme 
had really made them uneasy; and when he made the same 
demand, they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by 
adopting all such conditions as he imposed.^ 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, not 
only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which its 
projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the whole 
soul of Athens, and roused a burst of ardor beyond all former 
example. Every man present, old as well as young, rich and 
poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down his 
name for personal service. Some were tempted by the love of 
g£un, others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, others 
again by the pride and supposed safety of enlisting in so irre- 
sistiblo an armament. So overpowering wad the popular voice 
in calling for the execution of the scheme, that the small minor- 
ity who retained their objections were afraid to hold up their 
hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want of patriot- 
ism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, an orator 
named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman of this sen« 
timent, urged Nikias to decHare at once, without farther evasion, 
what force he required from the people. Disappointed as Nikias 
was, yet being lefl without any alternative, he sadly responded 
to die appeal ; saying, that he would take farther counsel with 
' Hatarch Compare Nikias and Crassns. c. 3. 
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his colleagues, but that speaking on his first impression, he thought 
the triremes required must be not less than one hundred, nor the' 
hoplites less than five thousand, Athenians and allies together. 
There must farther be a propprtional equipment of other forces 
and accompaniments, especiallj Kretan bowmen and slingers. 
Enormous as this requisition was, the vote of the people not only 
sanctioned it without delay, but even went beyond it. They 
conferred upon the generals full power to fix both the numbers 
of the armament and every other matter relating to the expedi- 
tion, just as they might think best for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
preparation of the forces was immediately begun. Messages were 
sent to summon suffident triremes from the nautical allies, as 
well as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and to hire 
bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For three months, the generals 
were busily engaged, in this proceeding, while the city was in a 
state of alertness and bustle, fatally interrupted, however, by an 
incident which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on the 
expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to bestow a 
few reflections on the preliminary proceedings of the Athenian 
people. Those who are accustomed to impute all the misfor 
tunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignorance of democ- 
racy, will not fin4 the charge borne out by the facts which we 
have been just considering. The supplications of Egestaeans and 
Leontines, forwarded to Athens about the spring or summer of 
416 B.C., undergo careful and repeated discussion in the public 
assembly. They at first meet with considerable opposition, but 
the repeated debates gradually kindle both the sympathies and 
the ambition of the people. Still, however, no decisive step is 
taken withoqt mpre ample and correct information from the spot, 
and spedal commissioners are sent to JSgesta for the purpose. 
These men bring back a decisive report, triumphantly certifying 
all that the Egestseans had promised : nor can we at all wonder 
that the people never suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their 
commissioners had been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission to Egesta, the two parties ior 
and against the projected expedition had evidently joined issue: 
tod when the commissionen returned, bearing testimony so de 
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dsire in favor of the former, the party thus strengthened thought 
itself warranted in calling for a decision immediately, after all 
the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still had to 
surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, before it 
became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent debate, 
with opposition often repeated but always outreasoned, which 
working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the minds of 
the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to support it, 
and made them cling to it with that tenacity which the coming 
chapters will demonstrate. In so far as the expedition was an 
error, it certainly was not error arising either from hurry, or want 
of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never in Grecian history 
was any measure more carefully weighed beforehand, or more 
deliberately and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is remark 
able. As a dissuasive and warning counsellor, he took a right 
view of it ; but in that capacity he could not carry the people 
along with him. Yet such was their steady esteem for him per 
sonally, and their reluctance to proceed in the enterprise without 
himi, that they eagerly embraced any conditions which he thought 
proper to impose. And the conditions which he named had the 
effect of exaggerating the enterprise into such gigantic magnitude 
as no one in Athens had ever contemplated ; thus casting into it 
so prodigious a proportion of the blood of Athens, that its dis* 
oomfiture would be equivalent to the ruin of the commonwealth. 
This was the first mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after 
being forced to relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to the 
indirect manoeuvre of demanding more than he thought the 
people would be willing to grant. It will be found only the first 
among a sad series of other mistakes, fatal to his country as well 
as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit for the 
wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his skepticism about the 
reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the opposite quality in 
Alkibiad^s. His speech is not merely full of overweening inso- 
lence, as a manifestation of individual character, but of rash and 
ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign policy of Tiis country. 
The argun^nts whereby he enforces the expedition against Syra- 
ease are indeed more mischievous in their tendency than the ex- 
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pedition itself, for the failure of which Alkibiades is not to oe 
held responsible. It might have succeeded in its special object, 
had it been properly conducted ; but even if it had succeeded, 
the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that Athens was idming 
at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which it would be altogether 
impossible for her to preserve. When we recollect the true 
political wisdom with which PeriklSs had advised his country- 
men to maintain strenuously their existing empire, but by no 
means to grasp at any new acquisitions while they had powerful 
enemies in Peloponnesus, we shall appreciate by contrast the 
feverish system of never-ending aggression inculcated by Alkibi- 
ades, and the destructive principles which he lays down, that 
Athens must forever be engaged in new conquests, on pain of 
forfeiting her existing empire and tearing herself to pieces by 
internal discord. Even granting the necessity for Athens to em- 
ploy her military and naval force, as Nikias had truly observed, 
Amphipolis and the revolted subjects in Thrace were still unsub- 
dued ; and the first employment of Athenian force ought to be 
directed against them, instead of being wasted in distant hazards 
and treacherous novelties, creating for Athens a position in which 
she could never permanently maintain herself. The parallel 
which Alkibiades draws, between the enterprising spirit whereby 
the Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the undefined 
speculations which he was himself recommending, is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise from Athenian 
enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the JSgean sea. 
Athens rendered an essential service by keeping off the Persians, 
and preserving that sea in a better condition than it had ever 
been in before : her empire had begun by being a voluntary con- 
federacy, and had only passed by degrees into constraint ; while 
the local situation of all her subjects was sufficiently near to be 
within the reach of her controlling navy. Her new career of 
aggression in Sicily, was in all these respects different. Nor is 
it less surprismg to find Alkibiades asserting that the multiplica- 
tion of subjects in that distant island, eiknploying a large portion 
of the Athenian naval force to watch them, would impart new 
stability to the preexisting Athenian 'rmpire ; to read the terms 
in which he makes light of enemies both in Peloponnesus and in 
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Bicilyy the Sidliaa war being a new enterprise hardly less in 
magnitude and hazard than the Peloponnesian,i and to notice the 
credit which he claims to himself for his operations in Pelopon- 
nesus and the battle of Mantineia,^ although it had ended in com- 
plete failure ; restoring the ascendency of Sparta to the maxi- 
mum at which it had stood before l^e events of Sphakteria. 
There is in fact no speech in Thucydid^s so replete with rash, 
misguiding, and fidladous counsels, as this harangue of Alki- 
blades. 

As a man of action, Alkibiades was always brave, vigorous, 
and full of resource ; as a politician and adviser, he was espe- 
cially mischievous to his country, because he addressed himself 
exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated their sanguine and 
enterprising temper into a temerity which overlooked all perma- 
nent calculation. The Athenians had now contracted the belief 
that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled to dominion and 
receipt of tribute from all islands ; a belief which they had not 
only acted upon, but openly professed, in their attack upon MSl<d 
during the preceding autumn. As Sicily was an island, it seemed 
to fall naturally under this category of subjects ; nor ought we to 
wonder, amidst the inaccurate geographical data current in that 
day, that they were ignorant how much larger Sicily was 3 than 
the largest island in the -Sigean. Yet they seem to have been 
aware l^at it was a prodigious conquest to struggle for ; as we 
may judge from the fact, that the object was one kept back rather 
than openly avowed, and that they acceded to all the immense 
preparations demanded by Nikias.4 Moreover, we shall see 
presently, that even the armament which was despatched had 
conceived nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas of some- 
thing great to be achieved in Sicily. But if the Athenian public 

* Thucyd. vi, 1. oi iroX^ uvi imodeearepov voXe/ioVj etc. : compare vii, 28. 
■ Compare Plutarch, Praecept. BeipubL Gerend. p. 804. 

* Thucyd. v, 99 j vi, 1-6. 

* Thucyd. vi, 6. ii^ii/ievoi fihf ry aXir^euTary irpo^aaBi^ r^f izaari^ (Stice- 
;Uaf ) ap^cfv, pon^eiv di Afia eiirpenCt^ ^ovXofievot Toic iavruv ^vyyeveai kcH 
Toig iTpoayeyevvfievoig ^fifiaxoic. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiad^, the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to, and that indirectly; rather as a favorable possibility, than as a 
result to be counted upon. 

VOL. vn. Hoc 
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were rasb and ignorant, in contemplating the conquest of Sicily, 
much more extravagant were the views of Alkibiad^s, who looked 
even beyond Sicily to the conquest of Carthage and her empire. 
N'or was it merely ambition which he desired to gratify ; he was 
not less eager for the immense private gains which would be con- 
sequent upon success, in order to supply those deficiencies which 
his profligate expenditure had occasioned.^ 

When we recollect how loudly the charges have been preferred 
against Eicon, of presumption, of rash policy, and of selfish mo- 
tive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution of the war 
generally, and to Amphipolis ; and when we compare these pro- 
ceedings with the conduct of Alkibiad^s as here described, we 
shall see how much more forcibly such charges attach to the 
latter than the former. It will be seen before this volume is 
finished, that the vices of Alkibiad§s, and the defects of Nikias, 
were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens than either £leon 
or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two latter with the eyes 
9f their worst enemies. 

'Thucyd. vi, 15. Kal fiakLora arpartfy^acu re hni'&vfiuv koI kXm^unf 
%iKe?uav re 6C avrov koI K<ipxv^ova 2,ffrjf€(r^aiy koI rd idia afia ehroxvaa^ 
Xp^fuuri re Koi do^y 6^eXij<Teiv. *Qv ydp kv ii^iuftaTt iirhp tuv aaruvt raig 
iiri^fuaig fieiCoaiu ^ Kard, r^v virapxovaav oiaiav kxpv'^o ig re rd? linroTpo^' 
fiac Kal T(jtg Hl'Xag ianavag, etc. ^ 

Compare tI, 90. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 19 ; Nikias, c. 12). Flatarch some- 
times speaks as if, not AlkibiadSs alone (or at least in conjunction with a 
few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set ont with an expectation of 
conquering Carthage as well as Sicily. Li the speech which AlkibladSs 
made at Sparta after his banishment (Thucyd. yi, 90), he does indeed state 
this as the general purpose of the expedition. But it seems plain that he 
is here describing, to his countrymen generally, plans which were only fer- 
meniing in his own brain, as we may discern from a careful perusal of the 
first twenty chapters of the sixth book of Thucydides. • 

In the inaccurate Oratio de Face ascribed to Andokid^s (sect 30), it is 
alleged that the Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before this 
expedition, entreating to be admitted as allies of th? Athenians, and afifirm 
Ing that Syraoose would 1>e a more valuable ally to Athena than £s;esta or 
Eae<N«a. This statement is wholly untrue. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

FfiOM THE KESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK SYRA- 
CUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN 
SICILY. 

Fob the two or three months immediatelj succeeding the final 
resolution taken bj the Athenians to invade Sicily, described in 
the last chapter, the whole city was elate and bustling with prep- 
aration. I have already mentioned that this resolution, though 
long opposed by Nikias with a considerable minority, had at last 
been adopted — chiefly through the unforeseen working of that 
which he intended as a counter-manoeuvre — with a degree of 
enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an enlarged scale, which 
surpassed all the anticipations of its promoters. The prophets, 
circulators of oracles, and other accredited religious advisers, 
announced generally the favorable dispositions of the gods, and 
promised a triumphant result.^ All classes in the city, rich and 
poor, — cultivators, traders, and seamen, old and young, all em- 
braced the project with ardor ; as requiring a great effort, yet 
promising unparaUeled results, both of public aggrandizement 
and individual gain. Each man was anxious to put down his 
own name for personal service ; Bp that the three generals, Nik- 
ias, Alkil»ades, and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make 
thein selection of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ 
constraint and incur iU-will, as happened when an expedition 
was unpopular, had only to choose the fittest among a tlm>ng of 
eager volunteers. Every man provided himself with his best 
arms and with bodily accoutrements, useful as well as ostentatious, 
for a long voyage and for the exigencies of a varied land-and- 
sea-service. Among the trierarchs, or rich citizens, who under- 
took each in his turn the duty of commanding a ship of war, the 
competition was yet stronger. Each of them accounted it an 
honor to be named, and vied with his comrades to exhibit his 
fihip is the most finished state of equipment. The state, indeed, 

* Thucyd. viii, 1. 
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furnished both the trireme with its 3ssential tackle and oars, and 
the regular pay for the crew ; but tlie trierarch, even inordinary 
cases, usually incurred various expenses besides, to make the 
equipment complete and to keep the crew together. Such ad- 
ditional outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by 
custom and general opinion, was different in every individual 
case, according to temper and circumstances. But on the present 
occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal : each trierarch 
tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by offers of ad- 
ditional reward to all, but especially to the thranitse or rowers 
on the highest of the three tiers :^ and it seemis that the seamen 
were not appointed specially to one ship, but were at liberty to 
accept these offers, and to serve in any ship they preferred. 
Each trierarch spent more than had ever been known before in 
pay, outfit, provision, and even external decoration of his vessel. 
Besides the best crews which Athens herself could furnish, picked 
seamen were also required from subject-allies, apd were bid for 
In the same way by the trierarchs.9 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the &ict, that five years 
had now elapsed since the Peace of Nikias, without any consider- 
able warlike operations. While the treasury had become re- 
plenished with fresh accumulations,^ and the triremes increased 

* Thucyd vi, 31. km<^opas ^c npbc t^ iK drjfioaiov fiur&i^ didovrav Tolg 
•dpaviTaig tqv vavruv koX ral^ iizt) peoiai^^ koX TokXa aijfietoig Kal 
KoraaKevaXg iroTivre^ai ;tp7(Ta^«'wv, etc. 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain iirfjpeataic to mean the petty officers^ such 
as KopepvTfTTj^f iccAevorr^f , etc. Goller and Poppo constrae it to mean " tke 
servants of the scahrs^^ Neither of the two seems to me satisfactory. I think 
the word means " to the crews generally ;" the word imjpeala being a per- 
fectly general word comprising all who receiyed pay in the ship. All the 
examples produced in the notes of the commentators testify this meaning, 
which also occurs in the text itself two lines before. To construe rale 
iirnpeaiaig as meaning "the crews generally, or the remaining crews, 
along with the thranitse,*' is doubtless more or less. awkward. But it 
departs less from ordinary construction than either of the two senses which 
the conunentators propose. 

* Thucyd. vii, 13. ol ^evoi, ol fiev ipayKacrrol ha^vreg^ etc. 

* Thucyd. vi, 26. I do not trust fche statement given in -ffischinfis De 
Fals. Legat. c. 54, p. 302, and in Andokidds, De Pace, sect. 8, that seven 
thousand talents were laid by as an accumulated treasure in the acropolis 
during the Peace of Nikias, and that four hundred triremes, or three hun- 
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m number, the military population, reioforoed by additional 
numbers of youth, had forgotten both the hardships of the war 
and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the fleet now got 
together, while it surpassed in number all previous armaments of 
Athens, except a single one in the second year of the previous 
war under Ferikl^, was incomparably superior even to that, and 
still more superior to all the rest, in the other ingredients of 
force, material as well as moral ; in picked men, universal ardor, 
ships as well as arms in the best condition, and accessories of 
every kind in abundance. Such was the confidence of success, 
that many Athenians went prepared for trade as well as for 
combat ; so that the private stock thus added to the public outfit, 
and to the sums placed in the hands of the generals, constituted 
an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. Much of this was visible 
to the eye, contributing to heighten that general excitement of 
Athenian imagination which pervaded the whole dty while the 
preparations were going forward : a mingled feeling of private 
sympathy and patriotism, — a dash of uneasiness from reflection 
on the distant and unknown region wherein the fleet was to act, 
— yet an elate confidence in Athenian force, such as had never 
before been entertained.^ We hear of Sokrat^s the philosopher! 

dred triremes, were newly built. The numerous historical inaccuracies in 
those orations, concerning the facts prior to 400 b.c, are such as to deprive 
them of all authority, except where they are confirmed by other testimony ; 
cren if we admitted the oration ascribed to Andokid^ as genuin^ which in 
all probability it is not. 

But there exists an interesting Inscription which proves that the sum of 
three thousand talents at least must haye been laid by, during the interval 
between the conclusion of the Peace of Nikias and the Sicilian Expedition, 
in the acropolis ; and that over and above this accumulated fund, the state 
was in condition to discharge, out of the current receipts, various sums 
which it had borrowed during the previous war firom the treasury of various 
temples, and seems to have had besides a surplus for docks and fortifica- 
tions. The Inscription above named records the vote passed for discharg- 
inf these debts, and for securing the sums so paid in the opisthodomus, or 
back-chamber, of the Parthenon, for account of those gods to whom they 
respectively belonged. See Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. part ii, Inscr. Att. No. 76, 
p. 117; also the Staats-haushaltung der Athener of the same author, vol. 
lu p. 198. This Inscription belongs unquestionably to one of the yeari 
br.£wccn 421-415 B.C., to which year we cannot say. 

- Thucyd. vi, 31 ; Diodor. xiii, 2, 3. 
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and M«ton the astronomer, as foemmg exceptions to this uni 
Tcrsal tone of sanguine anticipation : the familiar genius which 
constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have fore- 
warned him of the result. Nor is it impossible that he may 
have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less fully 
certified than we could wish. Amidst a general predominance of 
the various favorable religious signs and prophecies, there were 
also some unfavorable. Usually, on all public matters of risk or 
gravity, there were prophets who gave assurances in opposite 
ways : those which turned out right were treasured up : the rest 
were at once forgotten, or never long remembered.^ 

After between two and three months of active preparations, 
the expedition was almost ready to start, when an event happened 
which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of the city. 
This was the mutilation of the Hermae, one of the most extraor- 
dinary events in all Grecian history. 

These Hermae, or half^tatues of the god Hermes, were blocks 
of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust ; the lower part was 
left as a quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without arms, 
body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the male sex in 
front They were distributed in great numbers throughout 
Athens, and always in the most conspicuous situations ; standing 
beside the outer doors of private houses as well as of temples, 
near the most frequented porticos, at the intersection of cross 
ways, in the public agora. They were thus present to the eye 
of every Athenian in all his acts of intercommunion, either for 
business or pleasure, with his fellow-citizens. The religious 
feelings of the Greeks considered the god to be planted or dom- 
iciliated where his statue stood,^ so that the companionship, 



* Plutarch (Nikias, c.l2, 13; Alkibiad. c. 17). Immediately after the 
catastrophe at Syracuse, the Athenians were very angry with those prophets 
who had promised them success (Thucyd. viii, 1). * 

' Cicero, Legg. ii, 11. " Melius GrsBci atque nostri ; qui, ut augcrent pie 
tatem in Deos, easdem illos urbes, quas nos, incdere voluerunt." . 

How much the Grecian mind was penetrated with the idea of the god as 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cont. Andokid. sects. 15-46: compare Herridotu?,v, 67; a striking^ 
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sympathy, and guardianslup of«Herm^ became associated with 
most of the manifestations of conjunct life at Athens, — political, 
social, commercial, or gymnastic. Moreover, the quadrangular 
fashion of these statues, employed occasionally for other gods 
besides Herm^, was a most ancient relic handed down from the 
primitive rudeness of Felasgian workmanship and was popular 
in Arcadia as weU as peculiarly frequent in AthensJ 

About the end of May, 415 B.C., in the coarse of one and the 
same night, all these Hermae, one of the most peculiar marks of 
the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their characteristic 
features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing, was left 
except a mass of stone with no resemblance to humanity or deity. 
All were thus dealt with in the same way, save and except very 
few : nay, Andokid^s afi&rms, and I incline to believe him, that 
there was but one which escaped unharmed.^ 

It is of course impossible for any one ta sympathize folly with 
the feelings of a religion not his own : indeed, the sentiment with 



story, as illustrated in this History, vol. iii, ch. ix, p. 34 j also Xenophon, 
Hellen. vi, 4-7 ; Livy, xxxviii, 43. 

In an Inscription in Boeckh's Corp. Insc. (part ii, No. 190, p. 320) a list 
of the names of Prytaneis, appears, at the head of which list figures the 
name of Ath6n6 Polias. 

> Pausanias, 1, 24, 3 ; iv, 33, 4 *, viii, 31, 4 j viii, 48, 4 ; viii, 41, 4 ; Plutarch, An 
Seni sit Gerenda Bespubl. ad finem; Aristophan. Pint. 1153, and SchoL: 
compare O. Miiller, Arch&ologie der Kunst, sect. 67 ; K F. Hermann, Got- 
tesdienstl.Alterth.der Griechen, sect. 15; Gerhard, De Beligione Herma- 
rum. Berlin, 1845. 

* Thucyd. vi, 27. 6<toi, *Epfial ijaav Xi^Lvoi, kv t§ iroXet ry ^A'&ffvtuov. , . . 
ui^ vvktI ol TrXeiGTOi wepteKomjaav ri frpoffowa, 

Andokidls (DeMyst. sect. 63) expressly states that only a single one was 
spared — koI Sid, ravra 6 "Bpfi^c ov 6pare*7rdi;rcf, 6 irapd r^v varp^av oUiaif 
rijv TifieTepav, oi irepieK&jnj^ fiovoc tuv *Epuuv tuv *Ai^^v^(Tt. 

Cornelius Nepog (Alkibiad. c.3) and Plutarch (AIkib.c. 13) copy Andok- 
id^s : in his life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter uses the expression of Thiftsyd- 
ides — ol irTieloToi, This expression is noway at variance with Andokid^s, 
though it stops short of his affirmation. There is great mixture of truth and 
falsehood in the Oration of Andokid^ ; but I think that he is to be trusted 
as to this point. 

Diodorus (xiii, 2) says that aU the Hermss were mutilated, not recogniz- 
ing a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, by a singular inaccuracy, talks 
about the Hermn as having been all throum down (dejicerentor). 
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whicb> in the case of persons of different creeds, each regards the 
strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar to the other, is 
usually one of surprise that such trifles and absurdities can occa- 
sion any serious distress or excitement.^ But if we take that 
reasonable pains, which is incumbent on those who study the 
history of Greece, to realize in our minds the religious and 
political associations ci the Athenians,^ noted in ancient times 
for their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy and mag- 
nificence about the visible monuments embodying that feeling, — 
we shall in part comprehend the intensity of mingled dismay, 
terror, and wrath, which beset the public mind on the morning 
after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparalleled. 
Amidst all the ruin and impoverishment which had been inflicted 
by the Persian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was 
so profoundly felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burn- 
ing of the statues and temples of the gods.3 1£ we could imagine 

' It is truly astonishing to read the account given of this mntilation of 
the HermsB, and its consequences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthiimer, 
vol. ii, sect. 65, pp. 191-196. While he denounces the Athenian people, for 
their conduct during the subsequent inquiry, in the most unmeasured lan- 
guage, jou would suppose that the incident which plunged them into this 
mental distraction, at a moment of oyei-fiowing hope and confidence, was a 
mere trifle : so briefly does he pass it over, without taking the smallest 
pains to show in what way it profoundly wounded the religious feeling of 
Athens. 

Biittner (Geschichte der politischen Hetsrieen zu Athen. p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than Wachsmuth. 

■ Pausanias, i, 17, 1 ; i, 24, 3 ; Harpokration v, *Bpfiai. See Sluiter, Lee 
tiones Andoddeae, cap. 2. 

Especially the dyvianSec ^epaireiai (Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted at 
Athens : ceremonial attentions towards the divine persons who protected 
the public streets, a function performed by Apollo Aguieus, as well as by 
Heimes. 

» Herodot. viii, 144 ; ^schylus, Pers. 810 ; iEschyl. Agam. 339. The 
writh. for any indignity oflered to the statue of a god or feoddess, and impa- 
tience to punish it capitally, is manifested as far back as the ancient epic 
poem of Arktinus : see the argument of the IX^ov llipaic in Proclus, and 
Welcker, Griechische Tragodien, Sopkoklisj sect. 21, vol. i, p. 162. Herodo 
tus cannot explain the indignities offered by Kambyses to the Egyptian 
statues and holy customs upon any other supposition than that of stark 
madness, ifiavii iieyaku^ ; Herod, iii, 37-38. 

Tiirseuf the Sicilian historian (wr?ting about 320-290 B.C.) represented 
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the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all 
the images of the Virgin had heen defaced during the same 
night, we should have a parallel, though a verj inadequate 
parallel, to what was now felt at Athens, where religious asso- 
ciations and persons were far more intimatelj allied with all 
dvU acts and with all the proceedings of every-day life ; where, 
too, the god and his efficiency were more forcibly localized, as 
well as identified with the presence and keeping of the statue. 
To the Athenians, when they went forth on the following mom- 
ing, each man seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishon* 
ored and defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, it would seem that the town had become 
as it were godless ; that the streets, the market-place, the porticos, 
were robbed of their divine protectors ; and what was worse still, 
that these protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away 
with them alienated sentiments, wrathful and vindictive instead 
of tutelary and sympathizing. It was on the protection of the 
gods, that all their political constitution as well as the blessings 
of civil hfe depended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were 
habitually invoked as sanction and pumshment for grave ofienoes, 
political as well as others : ^ an extension and generalization of 
the feeling stiU attached to the judidal oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction, 
not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as a reali^in 
calculating consequences and determining practical measures. 



the subsequent defeat of the Athenians as a divine punishment for the des- 
peration of the HermaB, inflicted chiefly by the Syracnsan Hermokrat^) son 
of Hennon and descendant of the god Hermes (Timsai Eragm. 103-104, 
ed. Didot ; Longinns, de Sublim. ir, 3). 

The etymological thread of conneecfon, between the Hermas and Her- 
mokratSs, is strange enough : bu* what is of importance to remark, is the 
deep-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Athenians as a people were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appease the divme displeasure. If this was the view taken by 
the historian Timaeus a century and more after the transaction, much more 
keenly was it present to the minds of the Athenians of that day. 

» Thucyd. vui, 97 ; Plato^JLegg. ix, pp. 871 b, 881 d, h toO vonon &pa, etc. 
Demosthen. Fals. Legat. p. 363, c. 24, p. 404, c. 60; Plutarch, SoloA, e. M 
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• 
Acoordinglj, they drew from the matilatiQn of the Hennae the 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that the political 
constitution to which they were attached was in imminent danger 
of being subverted.^ 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before the 
Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In reference to 
that expedition it was taken to heart as a most depressing omen.^ 
It would doubtless have been so determined, had it been a mere 
undesigned accident happening to any venerated religious object, 
just as we are told that similar misgivings were occasioned by 
the occurrence, about this same time, of the melancholy festivfd 
of the Adon|a,iirherein the women loudly bewailed the untimely 
death (^ jLdMs>^ The mutilation of the Hermae, however, was 
something much more ominous than the worst accident It pro- 
claimed itself as the deliberate^ct of organized conspirators, not 
inconsiderable in number, whose names and final purpose were 

* Dr. ThirlwaU observes, in reference to the feeling at Athens after the 
mntilation of the Hermn *. — 

"We indeed see so little connection between acts of daring impiety and 
deaignfl against the state, that we can hardly understand how tiiey could 
have been associated together as they were in the minds of the Athenians. 
But perhaps the difficulty may not without reason have appeared much 
less to the contemporaries of Alcibiad^s, who were rather disposed by their 
views of religion to regard them as inseparable." (Hist. Gr. ch. xxv, voL 
iii, p. 394.) 

This remark, like so many others in Dr. Thirlwall's history, mdicates a 
tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth; and rare 
indeed among the learned men who have undertaken to depict the democ; 
racy of Athens. It might, however, have been stated far more strongly* 
for an Athenian citizen would have had quite as much difficulty in comprel 
bending our disjmOion tf the two ideas, as we have in comprehending hia 
assodation of the two. 

• Thucyd. vi, 27. Kai rb npay/ta fiet^woc kUfi^avw* tov re yhp i/cirAoS 
olovbg idoKet elvai, koZ M iwofuxri^ &fta veorepov irpayftarav kcH d^ium 
KaraXvaeuc yeyevijfr&cu. 

Cornelius Nepos, Aldbiad. c. 3. " Hoc quum appareret non tine magni 
mnltorum consensione esse factam," etc. 

'Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18 ; Pherekrat^s, Pr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke ; Prag 
— *. CJomic Gr»c. vol. u, p. 358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Prag. Inc. ISa 
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indeed unknown, bat who had begun by committing sacrilege of 
a character flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation 
of a public and sacred statue, where the material afforded no 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no parallel : 
much more mutilation by wholesale, spread by one band and in 
one night throughout an entire city. Though neither the parties 
concerned, nor their purposes, were ever more than partially 
made out, the concert and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that the 
conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them one and some 
the other : to ruin AlkibiadSs, to frustrate or delay the expedition. 
How they pursued the former purpose, will be presendy seen : 
towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly done, but the position 
of Teukrus, and other metics implicated, renders it more likely 
that they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara,! prompting them to intercept an expedition which was 
supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens, rather than cor- 
rupted by the violent antipathies of intestine politics. Indeed, the 
two objects were intimately connected with each other ; for the 
prosecution of the enterprise, while full of prospective conquest 
to Athens, was yet more pregnant with future power and wealth 
to Alkibiad^s himself. Such chances would disappear if the ex- 
pedition could be prevented ; nor was it at all impossible that the 
Athenians, undet the intense impression of religious terror conse- 
quent on the mutilation of the HermsB, might throw up the scheme 
altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in his own 

* Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18; Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X, Orator, p. 834, who 
professes to quote from Kratippus, an author nearly contemporary. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch, however, asserts, what cannot be true, that the Corin- 
thians employed Leontine and Egestaean agents to destroy the Hennae. 
The Leontines and Egestteans were exactly the parties who had greatest 
interest in getting the Sicilian expedition to start : ttiey are the last persona 
whom the Corinthians would have chosen as instruments. The fact is, that 
n© foreigners could well have done the deed: it required great familiarity 
with all the buildings, highways, and byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochorus (writing about the date 310-280 b.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the Herm» to the Corinthians ; if we may believe tho 
scholiast on Aristophanes ; who, however, is not very careful, since he tells 
us that ThvLcydidis ascribed that act to Alkibiadls and his friends ; which is 
not true (Philochor. Frag. 110, ed. Didot ; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 1094). 
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religiocis conscience, and never hearty in his wish for going, a 
fact perfectly known to the enemy,^ would hasten to consult his 
prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew his opposi- 
tion on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least to claim delay 
until the offended gods should have been appeased. We may 
judge how much such a proceeding was in the line of his charac- 
ter, and of the Athenian character, when we find him, two years 
afterwards, with the fhll concurrence of his soldiers, actually 
sacrificing the last opportunity of safe retreat for the half-ruined 
Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow the proposi- 
tion to be debated, in consequence of an eclipse of the moon ; 
and when we reflect that Spartans and other Greeks frequently 
renounced public designs if an earthquake happened before the 
execution.* 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition altogether 
might reasonably enter into the plans of the conspirators, as a 
likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted on the religious 
mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias, this calculation was not 
realized. Probably matters had already proceeded too far even 
for Nikias to recede. Notice had been sent round to all the 
allies ; forces were already on their way to the rendezvous at 
Kork3rra ; the Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving at 
Peirseus to embark. So much the more eagerly did the conspir- 
ators proceed in the other part of their plan, to work that exag- 
gerated religious terror, which they had themselves artificially 
brought about, for the ruin of Alkibiad^s. 

Few men in Athens either had or deserved to have a greater 
number of enemies, political as well as private, than Alkibiades ; 
many of them being among the highest citizens, whom he offended 
by his insolence, and whose liturgies and other customary exhi- 
bitions he outshone by his reckless expenditure. His importance 
had been already so much increased, and threatened to be so 
much more increased, by the Sicilian enterprise, that they no 
longer observed any measures in compassing his ruin. That 
which the mutilators of the Hermae seem to have deliberately 
planned, his other enemies were ready to turn to profit. 

» Thucyd. vi, 34. * 

■ See Thucyd. v, 45 v, 50 ; viii, 5. Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 7, 4. 
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Amidst the mournful dismaj spread bj the discovery of so 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian people, — as 
it would have appeared to the ephors at Sparta, or to the rulers 
in every oligarchical city of Greece, — that it was their para- 
mount and imperative duty to detect and punish the authors. So 
long as these latter were walking about unknown and unpunished, 
the temples were defiled by their presence, and the whole city 
was accounted under the displeasure of the gods, who would 
inflict upon it heavy pubHo misfortunes.^ Under this displeasure 
every citizen felt himself comprehended, so that the sense of 
public security as well as of private comfort were alike unap- 
peased, until the ofienders should be discovered and atonement 
made by punishixtg or expelling them. Large rewards were 
accordingly proclaimed to any person who could give information, 
and even impunity to any accomplice whose confession might lay 
open the plot. Nor did the matter stop here. Once under this 
painful shock of religious and political terror, the Athenians 
became eager talkers and listeners on the subject of other recent 
acts of impiety. Every one was impatient to tell all that he 
knew, and more than he knew, about such incidents ; whUe to 
exercise any strict criticism upon the truth of such reports, would 
argue weakness of faith and want of religious zeal, rendering the 
critic himself a suspected man, ^ metuunt dubitasse videri." To 

' See the remarkable passage in the contemporary pleading of Antiphon 
on a trial for homicide j(Orat. ii, Tetralog. 1. 1, 10). 

*A(TVfi(^op6v d* if/iiv harl rovde /uapdv Koi avayvov dvra elg rd refievrj tCjv 
^eStv ehiovra fiuUveiv ri)v dyveiav airuv hri re rdf airc^ rpairi^ag lovra 
fTvyKaraTTifiTrXavai Toi>c dvairiovf ix yhp tqvtov al re 
&^opiat yiyvovrai Svarvxelc ^^ ot npa^eic Ka^iffTavrat. 
OlKeiav ovv xp^ tt^v Tiftopiav ^yrjaafiivov^f ai)T^ TovTip rcL rovrov 
aat^TifiaTa hva^evrag^ Idiav fi€v t^v avii^pilv Ko&cuibv dl Hjv w62.iv Karaff' 
tfiocu,. 

Compare Antiphon, De Caede Herodis, sect. 83 a^d Sophoklfis, CBdip. 
Tyrann. 26, 96, 170, as to the miseries which befell a country, so long as 
the person guilty of homicide remained to poUnte thii ^<>P, and until he was 
slain or expelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, iv, 4, apd Plato, Legg. x, p. 
885-910, at the beginning and the end of the tenth booJc. Plato ranks 
{^Ppi^} outrage against sacred objects as the highest ana p^OAt ^ilty species 
of ^Pptc'y deserving the severest punishment He cc>a«dArA tiM-t the 
person committing such impiety, unless he be punished or b^D«8M^l» ^^q^ 
evil and the anger of the gods upon the whole population. 
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rake out and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to 
display an earnest zeal for the honor of the gods, was accounted 
one auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from them for the 
recent outrage. Hence an additional public vote was passed, 
promisinjg rewards and inviting information from all witnesses, — 
citizens, metics, or even slaves, — respecting any previous acts of 
impiety which might have come within their cognizance,^ but at 
the same time providing that informers who gave false deposi- 
tions should be punished "apitally.s 

The Senate of Five Hundred were invested with full powers 
of action ; while Diogn§tus, Peisander, Charikl^s, and others, were 
named commissioners for receiving and prosecuting inquiries, and 
public assemblies were held nearly every day to receive reports.3 
The first informations received, however, did not relate to the 
grave and recent mutilation of the Hermae, but to analogous inci- 
dents of older date; to certain defacements of other statues, 
. accomplished in drunken frolic ; and above all, to ludicrous cer- 
emonies celebrated in various houses,^ by parties of revellers 
' ^ . — . — . 

* Thucyd. vi, 27. * AndokidSs de Kysteriis, sect. 20. 

' Andokidds de Mjsteriis, sects. 14, 15, 36 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 

^ Those who are disposed to imagine that the violent feelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens by the mutilation of the Hermse were the consequence 
of her democratical government, may be reminded of an analogous event ot 
modem times from which we are not yet separated by a century. 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in France, two young gentlemen of good 
family — the Chevalier d'Etallonde and Chevalier de la Barre — were tried, 
convicted, and condemned for having injured a wooden crucifix which stood 
on the bridge of that town : in aggravation of this oflfence they were charged 
with having sung indecent songs. The evidence to prove these points was 
exceedingly doubtful ; nevertheless, both were condemned to have their 
tongues cut out by the roots, to have their right hands cut off at the church 
gate, then to be tied to a post in the market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, after being submitted by way of appeal 
to the Parliament of Paris, and by them confirmed, was actually executed 
upon the Chevalier de la Barre — d'Etallonde having escaped — in July, 
1766 ; with this mitigation, that he was allowed to be decapitated before he 
was burnt ; but at the same time with this aggravation, that he was put to 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to compel him to disclose his 
accomplices (Voltaire, Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de la Barre, 
CEuvres, vol. xlii, pp. 361^79, ed. Benchot: also Voltaire, Le Cri du Sang 
Innocent, vol. xii, p. 133). 
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caricaturing aiid divulging the Eleusinian mysteries. It was 
under this latter head that the first impeachment was preferred 
against Alkibiades. 

So fuUj were the preparations of the armament now com- 
plete, that the trireme of Lamachus — who was doubtless more 
diligent about the military details than either of his two col- 
leagues — was already moored in the outer harbor, and the last 
public assembly was held for the departing officers,^ who proba- 
bly laid before their countrymen an imposing account of the 
force assembled, when Pythonikus rose to impeach Alkibiad^. 
<< Athenians," said he, ^ you are going to despatch this great 
force and incur all this hazard, at a moment when I am pre- 



I extract from this treatise a passage showing how — as in this mutilation 
of the Hennas at Athens — ^^the occorrence of one act of sacrilege turns 
men's imiaginatioh, belief, and talk, to others, real orimaginaiy:— 

" Tandis que Belleyal ourdissoit s^cr^tenient cette trame, 11 arriya mal- 
henrensement que le crucifix de bois, pos^ sur le pont dAbbeyiUe, ^toit 
endommag^, et Ton soup^onna que des soldats lyres ayoient commis cette 
insolence impie. . 

"Malheureusement Tey^que d* Amiens, ^tant aussi eydqne dAbbeyille, 
donna k cette ayenture une c^^rit^ et nne importance qu'elle ne m€ritoit 
pas. H fit lancer des monitoires: il yint faire une procession solennelle 
aupr^s du crucifix \ etonne pcarla en Abbeville que de sacrileges pendant une 
ann€e entidre* On disoit qu'il se formoit une nouyelle secte qui brisoit lea 
crucifix, qui jettoit par terre toutes les hosties, et les per^oit k coups de 
couteaux. On assuroit qu'ils ayoient r^pandu beaucoup de sang. II y eut 
des femmes qui crurent en ayoir 4t4 t^moins. On renouyela tons les contes 
calomnieux r^pandues contre les Juifs dans tant de yilles de FEurope. 
Yous connoissez, Monsieur, jusqu'k quel point la populace porte la credu- 
lity et le fanatisme, toujours encourage par les moines. 

"La procedure une fois commenc^e, il y eut une foule de dflations. 
Chacun disoit ce qu*il ayoit yu ou cru yoir — ce qu'il ayoit entexidn ou cm 
entendre." 

It will be recollected that the sentence on the Cheyalier de la Barre was 
passed, not by the people, nor by any popular judicature, but by a limited 
court of professional judges sitting at Abbeyille, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Parlement de Paris, the first tribunal of professional judges in 
France. 

* Andokidfis (Do Myster. s. 11) marks this time minutely— TIv fihf yhp 
kKKXfioia Tolc arparriyolg toX^ dg ^^iKeXiav, Niki^ koI Aafmxv KaVAlKipiaSy, 
Kol rpifip^Q il arparnyk ¥v Hc^pftei ^ Aafidxov itvaarclg dh Uv^ovikoc h t^ 
i^fjUii elirey, etc. 
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pared to show 70a that your general Alkibiadls is one of the 
profaners of the holy mysteries, in a private house. Pass a vote 
of impunity, and I will produce to you forthwith a slave of one 
here present, who, though himself not initiated in the mysteries, 
shall repeat to you what they are. Deal with me in any way 
you choose, if my statement prove untrue." While Alkibiadds 
strenuously denied the allegation, the prytanes <— senators pre- 
siding over the assembly, according to the order determined by 
lot for that year among the ten tribes — at once made proclama- 
tion for all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and 
went to fetch the slave — Andromachus byname — whom Py- 
thonicus had indicated. On being introduced, Andromachus 
deposed before the assembly that he had been with his master in 
the house of Polytion, when Alkibiades, Nikiades, and Meletus, 
went through the sham celebration of the mysteries ; many other 
persons being present, and especially three other slaves besides 
himself. We must presume that he verified this affirmation by 
describing what the mysteries were which he had seen, the test 
which Pythonikus had offered.^ 

Such was the first direct attack made upon Alkibiades by his 
enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue Androklds, and other 
speakers, having put in evidence Uiis irreverent proceeding, — 
probably in substance true, — enlarged upon it with the strongest 
invective, imputed to him many other acts of the like character, 
and even denounced him as cognizant of the recent mutilation 
of the Hermae. All had been done, they said, with a view to 
accomplish his purpose of subverting the democracy, when bereft 
of its divine protectors ; a purpose manifested by the constant 
tenor of his lawless, overbearing, antipopular demeanor. In- 
famous as this calumny was, so far as regarded the mutilation of 
the Hermae, — for whatever else Alkibiades may have done, of 
that act he was unquestionably innocent, being the very person 
who had most to lose by it, and whom it ultimately ruined, — 
they calculated upon the reigning excitement to get it accredited, 
and probably to procure his deposition from the command, pre- 
paratory to public trial. But in spite of all the disquietude 
arising from the recent sacrilege, their expectations were de- 

^ Andokid. de Myster. s. 11-13. ^ 
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featcd. The strenuous denial of Alkibiades^ aided by his very 
peculiar position as commander of the armament, as well as bjr 
the reflection that the recent outrage tended rather to spoil his 
favorite projects in Sidlj, found general credence. The citizens 
enrolled to serve, manifested strong disposition to stand by him ; 
the allies from Argos and Mantineia were known to have em- 
braced the service chiefly at his instigation ; the people generally 
had become familiar with him as the intended conqueror in 
Sicily, and were loth to be balked of this project From all 
these circumstances, his enemies, finding little disposition to wel- 
come the accusations which they preferred, were compelled to 
postpone them until a more suitable time.^ 

But Alkibiad§s saw full well the danger of having such charges 
han^g over his head, and the peculiar advantage which he 
derived from his accidental position at the moment. He im- 
plored the people to investigate the charges at once ; proclaiming 
his anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer death, if found guilty, 

— accepting the command only in case he should be acquitted, 

— and insisting above all things on the mischief to the city, of 
sending him on such an expedition with the charge undecided, 
as well as on the hardship to himself, of being aspersed by 
calumny during his absence, without power of defence. Such 
appeals, just and reasonable in themselves, and urg^ with all the 
vehemence of a man who felt that the question was one of life or 
death to his future prospects, were very near prevailing. His 
enemies could only defeat them by the trick of putting up fresh 
speakers, less notorious for hostility to AlkibiadSs. These men 
aflected a tone of candor, deprecated the delay which would be 
occ^ioned in the departure of the expedition, if he were put 
upon his trial forthwith, and proposed deferring the trial until 
certain number of days after his return.^ Such was the determi- 

* Tbucyd. vi, 29. Isokratfis (Orat. xvi, De Bigis, sects. 7, 8) represents 
these proceedings before the departure for Sicily, in a yery inaccnrato 
manner. 

• Thucyd. vi, 29 01 cJ' ix^pol, dediorec to re arpdrevfia, fi^ evvow 1x9* 
^ riHrj itycsviOnTOi, 6 re d^ftog fifj fta^aKiCvrai, ^epanevuv Sti Si* iKelvov ol t* 
^kpyeioL iwearpdrevov Koi tov lAavriveav riveci direTpevrov kcU aireairevdov^ 
&XXovc pffTopag kviivreg, ol iXeyovvvv fihv nXelv aMv Kol fi^ Karcuj* 
Xelv T^v ityoyiiVf i^i^ovra 6h Kpive<r&<u kv iffiipaic pJiTalc PovWofuvot U 

YOL. VII. 8* 12oc 
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nation nltimately adopted ; the supporters of Alkibiad^s probably 
not fullj appreciating its consequences, and conceiving that the 
speedy departure of the expedition was advisable even for his 
interest, as well as agreeable to their own feelings. And thus 
his enemies, though baffled in their first attempt to bring on his 
immediate ruin, carried a postponement which insured to them 
leisure for thoroughly poisoning the public mind against him, 
and choosing their own time for his trial. They took care to 
keep back all farther accusation until he and the armament had 
departed.* 

fiei^ovoc diapoX^Ci V^ ifuT^ov fi^ov ccOtov &ir6vToc iropielVj fterairefirrTOP ko- 
uur&ivra airrbv dyuviaatr&ai. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. 

^ The account which Andokid§8 gives of the first accusation against Al- 
kibiadSs by Pythonikns, in the assembly, prior to the departm^ of the fleet, 
presents the appearance of being substantially correct, and I have followed 
it in the text. It is in harmony with the more brief indications of Tha- 
cydid^. Bat when Andokid^ goes on to say, that " in oonseqnence of 
this information, Polystratns was seized and put to death, while the rest of 
the parties denounced fled, and were condemned to death in their absence," 
(sect. 13,) this cannot be true. Alkibiadds most certainly did not flee, and 
was not condemned at that time. If AUdbiades was not then tried, "lieither 
could the other persons have been tried, who were denounced as his accom^.^ ^ 
plices in the san.e offence. My belief is that this information, having l^exf * ' - 
first presented by the enemies of Alkibiad6s before the sailing of the fleet, 
wa« dropped entirely for that time, both against him and against his ac- 
complices. It was forwards resumed, when the information of AndokidSs 
himself had satisfied the Athenians on the question of the Hermokopids : 
and the impeachment presented by Thessalus son of Eimon against Alki- 
biadSs, was founded, in part at least, upon the information presented by 
Andromachus. 

If Polystratns was put to death at all, it could only have been on this 
second bringing forward of the charge, at the time when Alkibiades was 
sent for and refused to come home. But we may well doubt whether he 
was put to death at that time or on that ground, when we see how inaccu- 
rate the statement of Andokidls is as to the consequences of the information 
of Andromachus. He mentions Pansstius as one of those who fled in con- 
sequence of that information, and were condemned in their absence : but 
PauAtius appears afterwards, in the very same speech, as not having fled at 
that time (sects. 13, 52, 67). Harpokration states (v. lioTivarparog)^ on the 
authority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, that Polystratns was put to 
death on the charge of having been concerned in the mutilation of tho 
HemuB. This is quite different from tbe statement of Andokidte,and would 
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The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and the 
moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished even the 
recollection of the recent sacrilege. The entire armament was 
not mustered at Athens ; for it had been judged expedient to 
order most of the allied contingents to rendezvous at once at 
Korkyra. But the Athenian force alone was astounding to 
behold. There were one hundred triremes, sixty of which were 
in full trim foi* rapid nautical movement, while the remaining forty 
were employed as transports for the soldiers. There were fifteen 
hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from the general muster- 
roll, and seven hundred Th^tes, or citizens too poor to be included 
in tiie muster-roll, who served as hoplites on shipboard, — epibatae, 
or marines, — each with a panoply furnished by the state. To 
these must be added, five hundred Argeian and two hundred and 
fifly Mantineian hoplites, paid by Athens and transported on 
board Athenian ships.^ The number of horsemen was so small, 
that all were conveyed in a single horse transport But the con- 
dition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth and force, visible 
in the armament, was still more impressive than the number. At 
daybreak on the day appointed, when all the ships were ready 
in Peiraeus, for departure, the military force was marched down 
in a body from the city and embarked. They were accompanied 
by nearly the whole population, metics and foreigners as well as 
citizens, so that the appearance was that of a collective emigra- 
tion, like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years before. While the 
crowd of foreigners, brought thither by curiosity, were amazed 
by the grandeur of the spectacle, the citizens accompanying were 
moved by deeper and more stirring anxieties. Their sons, brothers, 
relatives, and friends, were just starting on the longest and largest 
enterprise which Athens had ever undertaken ; against an island 
extensive as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately, 
and into a sea of undefined possibilities ; glory and profit on the 
one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on the other. 
At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger became far more 
painfully present than they had been in any of the pre liminar y 

lead us to suppose that Polystratus was one of those against whom Andok* 
)d€s himself informed. 
* Thncyd. vi, 43 j vii, 57. 
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discQSsions ; and in spite of ail the reassuring effect of the onri- 
vailed armament before them, the relatives now separating at the 
water's edge could not banish the dark presentiment that they 
were bidding each other farewell for the last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — when all 
the soldiers were already on board, and the keleust^s was on the 
point of beginning his chant to put the- rowers in motion — was 
peculiarly solemn and touching. Silence having been enjoined 
and obtained by sound of trumpet, both the crews in every ship 
and the spectators on shore followed the voice of the herald in 
praying to the gods for success, and in singing the p9&an. On 
every deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out of which the 
officers and the epibatae made libations, with goblets of silver and 
gold. At length the final signal was given, and the whole fleet 
quitted Peiraeus in single file, displaying the exuberance of their 
yet untried force by a race of speed as far as ^gina.^ Never in 
Grecian history was an invocation more unanimous, emphatic, 
and imposing, addressed to the gods ; never was the refusing nod 
of Zeus more stern or peremptory. All these details, given by 
ThucydidSs, of the triumphant promise which now issued from 
Feirssus, derive a painful interest from their contrast with the 
sad issue which will hereafter be unfolded. "^ 

The fieet made straight for Korkyra, where the contingents of 
the maritime allies, with the ships for burden and proTisions, 
were found assembled. The armament thus complete was passed 
in review, and found to comprise one hundred and thirty-fou. 
triremes with two Bhodian pentekonters ; &ve thousand one huu* 
dred hoplites ; four hundred and eighty bowmen, eighty of them 
Kretan ; seven hundred Bhodian slingers ; and one hundred and 
twenty Megarian exiles serving as light troops. Of vessels of 
burden, in attendance with provisions, muniments of war, bakers, 
masons, and carpenters, etc., the number was not less than five 
hundred ; besides which, there was a considerable number-of pri- 
vate trading-ships, following it voluntarily for purposes of profit^ 
Three fast-sailing triremes were despatched in advance to ascer- 
tain which of the cities in Italy and Sicily would welcome the 
arrival of the armament ; and especially to give notice at Egesta, 

» Thucyd. vi, 32 ; Diodor. xiii, 3. » Thucyd. vi, 44 
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tliat the succor solicited was now on its way, requiring at the 
same time that the money promised by the Egestsans should be 
produced. Having then distributed by lot the armament into 
three divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alkibi-* 
ad^, and Lamachus, they crossed the Ionic gulf from Korkyra to 
the lapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to Bhe- 
gium, they met with a very cold reception from the various Gre- 
cian cities. None would receive them within their walls or even 
sell them provisions without The utmost which they would 
grant was, the liberty of taking moorings and of watering ; and 
even thus much was denied to them both at Tarentum and at the 
Epizephyrian Lokri. At Bhegium, immediately on the Sicilian 
strait, though the town-gate was still kept shut, they were so fiir 
more hospitably treated, that a market of provisions was furnished 
to them, and they were allowed to encamp in the sacred precinct 
of Artemis, not &r from the walls. They here hauled their ships 
ashore and took repose until the return of the three scout-ships 
frc»n Egesta; while the generals entered into negotiation with 
the magistrates and people of Bhegium, endeavoring to induce 
them to aid the armament in reestablishing the dispossessed 
Leontines, who were of common Ghalkidian ori^ with them- 
selves. But the answer returned was discouraging. The Bhe- 
gines would promise nothing more than neutrality, and coopera- 
tion in any course of policy which it might suit the other Italian 
Greeks to adopt. Probably they, as well as the other Italian 
Greeks, were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude of the 
newly-arrived force, and desired to leave themselves open latitude 
of conduct for the future, not without mistrust of Athens and her 
affected forwardness for the restoration of the Leontines. To the 
Athenian generals, however, such a negative from Bhegium was 
an unwelcome disappointment ; for that city had been the ally of 
Athens in the last war, and they had calculated on the operation 
of Chalkidic sympathies.^^ 

' It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra, 
about July 415 B.C., that the Syracusans became thoroughly con- 
vinced both* of their approach, and of the extent of their designs 

> Thucyd. vi, 44-46. 
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against Sicily. Intimation had indeed reached Sjracuse, from 
seyeral quarters, of the resolution taken bj the Athenians in the 
preceding March to assist Egesta and Leontini, and of tiie prep- 
arations going on in consequence. There was, however, a pre- 
yailing indisposition to credit such tidings. Nothing in the state 
of Sicily held out any encouragement to Athenian ambition : the 
Leontines could ^ve no aid, the Egestseans very little, and that 
litde at the opposite comer of the island ; while the Syracusans 
considered themselves fully able to cope with any force which 
Athens was likely to send. Some derided the intelligence as 
mere idle rumor; others anticipated, at most, nothing more 
serious than the expedition sent from Athens ten years before.' 
No one could imagine the new eagerness and obstinacy with 
which she had just thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian 
conquest, nor the formidable armament presenUy about to start 
Nevertheless, the Syracusan generals thought it their duty to 
make preparations, and strengthen the military condition of the 
state.3 

Hermokrat^ however, whose information was more complete, 
judged these preparations insufficient, and took advantage of a 
public assembly — held seemingly about the time that the Athe- 
nians were starting from Peireeus — to impress such conviction 
on his countrymen, as well as to correct their incredulity. He 
pledged his own credit that the reports which had been circulated 
were not merely true, but even less than the ML truth ; that the 
Athenians were actually on their way, with an armament on the 
largest scale, and vast designs of conquering all Sicily. While 
he strenuously urged that the dty should be put in immediate 



* Thucyd. vi, 32-35. Mr. Mitford observes : " It is not specified by his- 
torians, but the acconnt of Thncydides makes it evident, that there had 
been a revolution in the government of Syracuse, or at least a great change 
in its administration, since the oligarchicsd Leontines were admitted to the 
rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviii, sect, iii, vol. iv, p. 46). The demo- 
cratical party now bore the sway," etc. 

I cannot imagine upon what passage of Thucydides Mr. Mitford founds 
this conjecture, which appears to me pure fancy. He had spol-en of the 
government as a democracy before, he continues to speak of it af a democ- 
racy now, in the same unaltered vituperative strain. 

' Thnqrd. vi, 41. rd 6k KtU £frifie^e?4fw^a fjdfi, etc. 
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oondition for repelling a most formidable inTasion, he deprecated 
all alarm as to the result, and held out the firmest assurances of 
ultimate triumph. The very magnitude of the approaching 
force would intimidate the Sicilian cities and driye them into 
hearty defensive cooperation with Syracuse. Barely indeed did 
any large or distant expedition ever succeed in its object, as 
might be seen from the failure of the Persians against Greece, 
by which failure Athens herself had so largely profited. Prep- 
arations, however, both effective and immediate, were indispen- 
sable ; not merely at home, but by means of foreign missions, to 
the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, to the Sikels, and to the Cartha- 
ginians, who hnd for some time been suspicious of the un- 
measured aggressive designs of Athens, and whose immense 
wealth would now be especially serviceable, and to Lacedsmon 
and Corinth, for the purfk>se of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as 
renewed invasion of Attica. So confident did he (Hermokrat^) 
feel of their powers of defence, if properly organized, that he 
would even advise the Syracusans with their Sicilian^ allies to 
put to sea at once, with all their naval force and two months' 
provisions, and to sail forthwith to the friendly harbor of Taren- 
tum, from whence they would be able to meet the Athenian 
fleet and prevent it even from crossing the Ionic gulf from Kor- 
kyra. They would thus show that they were not only determined 
on defence, iut even forward in coming to blows : Uie only way 
of taking down the presumption of the Athenians, who now 
speculated upon Syracusan lukewarmness, because they had 
rendered no aid to Sparta when she solicited it at the begin- 
ning of the war. The Syracusans would probably be able to 

* Thucyd. vi, 34. *0 6h fiaXcara kyd re vofii^u kniKatpoVj i)fielg 61 Sid, 
rb ^vvTf'&ec fftrvxov ^kktt^ av d^euc nei^otai^et 6fiog elpfiaerau 

That " habitual quiescence** which Hermokratds here predicates of his 
countrymen, forms a remarkable contrast with the restless activity, and in- 
termeddling carried even to excess, which Pcriklis and Nikias deprecate in 
the Athenians (Thucyd. i, 144 ; vi, 7). Both of the governments, however, 
were democratical. This serves as a lesson of caution respecting general 
predications about dU democracies ; for it is certain that one democnu^ 
differed in many respects from another. It may be doubted, however, , 
whether the attribute here ascribed by Hermokratds to his countrymen was 
really deserved, to the extent which his language implies. 
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. deter or obstruct the adyance of the expedition ulitil winter 
approached : in which case Nikias, the ablest of the three gen- 
erals, who was understood to have undertaken the scheme against 
his own consent, would probably avail himself of' the pretext to 
retum.1 

Though these opinions of Hermokrat^s were espoused farther 
by various other citizens in the assembly, the greater number of 
speakers held an opposite language, and placed little faith in his 
warnings. We have already noticed Hermokrat§s nine years 
before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser at the congress of 
Gela, — then, as now, watchful to bar the door against Athenian 
interference in Sicily, — then, as now, belonging to the oligarchi- 
cal party, and of sentiments hostile to the existing democratical 
constitution ; but brave as well as intelligent in foreign affairs. 
A warm and even angry debate arose upon his present speech.9 
Though there was nothing, in the words of Hermokrat^s himself, 
disparaging either to the democracy or to the existing magis- 
trates, yet it would seem that his partisans who spoke after him 
must have taken up a more criminative tone, and must have 
exaggerated that which he characterized as the ^< habitual quies- 
cence" of the Syracusans, into" contemptible remissness and 
disorganization under those administrators and generals, charac- 
terized as worthless, whom the democracy preferred. Amidst 
the speakers, who, in replying to Hermokrat^s and the others, 
indignantly repelled such insinuations and retorted upon their 
authors, a citizen named Athenagoras was the most distinguished. 
He was at this time the leading democratic^ politician, and the 
most popular orator, in Syracuse.^ 

» Thucyd. vi, 33-56. 

' Thucyd. vi, 32-35. tuv 6e Xvpaxooiciv 6 dijftoc kv iroKky irpbc dAX^Aovf 
IpiSt TiaaVf etc. 

' Thucyd. vi, 35. 7rapeAi^a)v <J' obTolg ^A^ip;aY6paCi'dgSvfiiov re irpoardTrfg 
^v KoX kv T(fi irapovTi irt^avaTaTog role rroAXo?f, kXeye rouzSe, etc. 

The position ascribed here to Athenagoras seems to be the same as that 
which is assigned to Kleon at Athens — avi^p 6ijfiayaybg xar* iKeivov rbv 
Xpdvov dv KcU T^ v^ii^et irn&av^Ta'ioc. etc. (iv, 21.) 

Neither d^fiov npoorarvc ncr d'^fiayoybc^ denotes any express functions, 
or titular office (see thsi noie uf l>r Arnold), at least in these places. It is 
possible that there ma> have b jen ^ome Grecian town constitutions, in 
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" Every one* (said he), except only cowards and bad citizens, 
must wish that the Athenians would be fools enough to come 
here and put themselves into our power. The tales which you 
have just heard are nothing better than &brications, got up to 
alarm you ; and I wonder at the folly of these alarmists in fancy- 
ing that their machinations are not seen through.^ You will be 
too wise to take measure of the future from their reports : you 
will rather judge from what able men, such as the Athenians, are 
likely to do. Be assured that they will never leave behind them 
the Peloponnesians in menacing attitude, to come hither and 
court afresh war not less formidable : indeed, I think they account 
themselves lucky that we, with our powerful cities, have never 
come across to attack them. And if they should come, as it is 
pretended, they will find Sicily a more formidable foe than 
Peloponnesus : nay, our own dty alone will be a match for twice 
the force which they can bring across. The Athenians, knowing 
all this well enough, will mind their own business, in spite of all 
the fictions which men on this side of the water conjure up, and 
which they have already tried often before, sometimes even worse 
than on the present occasion, in order to terrify you, and get 
themselves nominated to the chief posts.3 One of these days, I 
fear they may even succeed, from our want of precautions before- 



which there was an office bearing that title : but this is a point which can- 
not be affirmed. Nor would the words d^fiov npoarartfc always imply an 
•equal degree of power : the person so designated might have more power 
in one town than in another. Thus in Megara (ir, 67) it seems that the 
oligarchical party had recently been banished : the leaders of the popular 
party had become' the most influential men in the city. See also iii, 70, 
Peithias at Korkyra. 

^ Thucyd. yi, 36-40. I give the substance of what is ascribed to Athe* 
nagoras by ThucydidSs, without binding myself to the words. 

* Thucyd. yi, 36. roi>f <r ayye^iXovToc ^d^ rotavra Kal icepi^^ovc ^/^^C 
iroLovvTo^ TVS ft^v To^firiQ oi) i^avfid^f T^g 6h d^eaiciCy el ft^ olovrai IvdrjXoi 
eivai. 

' Thucyd. vi, 38. 'AX^ ravra, &<nrep iy^ Aeyo, ol re 'X'&rjvaloi yiyvdfj* 
Kovrec, tH a^ercpd avTuWf ev oIjS* 6rt, ffwCwffi, koI kv&evde dvdpec o^re dvroE, 
olre bv yevofievaf h)yoiroiovGiv. O^f tyii oi vvv irp&TOv, dXX* del kmarafuUf 
^Toi Xoyois ye roioloie^ Kal in tovtuv KcucovpyoTipoic, Ij ipyoic, PovXofiivovc 
KarairXn^avToc fd ifurepov vX^^oc airoic r§f iroXeog dpx^^v. Kal 6i6oiKa 
fiivTot uhnoTe ttoX^^ weipuvreg koI KaTOp^uaouiVf etc. 
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hand. Such intrigues leave but short moments of tranquillity to 
our city; they condemn it to an intestine discord worse than 
foreign war, and have sometimes betrayed it even to despots and 
usurpers. However, if you will listen to me, I will try and 
prevent anything of this sort at present ; by simple persuasion 
to you, by chastisement to these conspirators, and by watchful 
denunciation of the oligarchical party generally. Let me ask, 
indeed, what is it that you younger nobles covet ? To get into 
conunand at your early age ? The law forbids you, because you 
are yet incompetent Or, do you wish not to be under equal laws 
with the many ? But how can you pretend that citizens of the 
same city should not have the same rights ? Some one will tell 
me^ that democracy is neither intelligent nor just, and that the 



* Thucyd. vi, 39. <j>7J(Tet rig dijfioKpariav ovre ^werbv ovt^ laov elvat^ rot)f 
& ixovrqc rd xpVH'^''^^ *<*^ apxeiv apiara /JeArforovf. *Eyo de ^fu, irpora 
uhff 6fifiov ^fiirav dwoftaa^aif bXtyapxiav dh fiipo^ Ivtira, ^vXaxac fi^v 
&pi<TTovc elvat XPV f^^"^^"^ Toi>c ^XovaiovCt PovXevaai S* bv 
piXTiara Toi>c ^veroi)f , Kpivai d* &v dKovaavrag apiara TOt)f iroXXov^" koI 
ravra bfioia^ koI Kard fiiptj koI ^v/iiravra tv d^fiOKparigi hofioipeiv. 

Dr. Arnold translates ^vTiaxag ;i;p7/£ar<ji;, " having the care of the pnblic 
purse,** as if it were ^vXoKog tGw djjfioaiuv xpVf^'^^v. Bnt it seems to me 
that the words carry a larger sense, and refer to the private property of these 
rich men, not to their functions as keepers of what was collected from tax- 
ation or tribute. Looking at a rich man from the point of view of the public, 
he is guardian of his own property until the necessities of the state require 
that he should spend more or less of it for the public defence or benefit : in 
the interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, but he will for his own interest take 
care that the property does not perish (compare vi, 9). This is the service 
which he renders, quaUnus, rich man^ to the state ; he may also serve it in 
other ways, but that would be by means of his personal qualities ; thus he 
may, for example, be intelligent as well as rich (^erdf as well as Tr^vawf), 
and then he may serve the state as amnsdlory liie second of the two categories 
named by Athenagoras. What that orator is here negativing is, the better 
title and superior fitness of the rich to exercise command, which was the 
claim put forward in their behalf. And he goes on to indicate what is their 
real position and service in a democracy ; that they are to enjoy the revenue, 
and preserve the capital, of their wealth, subject to demands for public 
purposes when necessary, but not to expect command, unless they are 
personally competent. IVoperly speaking, that which he h ire affirms is 
true of the small lots of property taken in the mass, as well as of the large, 
and is one of the grounds of defence of private property against com- 
munism. Bnt the rich man's property is an appreciable item to the state. 
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rich are the persona best fitted to command. But I affirm, first, 
that the people are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely a 
fraction ; next, that rich men are the best trustees of the aggre- 
gate wealth existing in the cooununity, — intelligent men, the 
best counsellors, — and the multitude, the best qualified for hear- 
ing and deciding afler such advice. In a democracy, these 
functions, one and all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, 
though imposing on the multitude a full participation in i^ 
hazards, is not content even with an exorbitant share in the 
public advantages, but grasps and monopolizes the whole for 
itself.^ This is just what you young and powerful men are 
aiming at, though you will never be able to keep it permanently 
in a city such as Syracuse. Be taught by me, or at least alter 
your views, and devote yourselves to the public advantage of our 
common city. Desist from practising, by reports such as these, 
upon the belief of men who know you too well to be duped. If 
even there be any truth in what you say, and if the Athenians 
do come, our city will repel them in a manner worthy of her 
reputation. She will not take you at your word, and choose you 
conmianders, in order to put the yoke upon her own neck. She 
will look for herself, construe your communications for what 
they really mean, and, instead of sufiering you to talk her out 
of her free government, will take efiective precautions for main- 
taining it against you." 

Inmiediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, 
one of the strat§gi who presided in the assembly interposed ; 
permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the assem- 
bly, with these few words : " We generals deprecate this inter- 
change of personal vituperation, and trust that the hearers 
present will not sufier themselves to be biased by it. Let us 
rather take care, in reference to the reports just communicated. 



individually taken; moreover, he is perpetually raising unjust pretensions 
to political power, so that it becomes necessary to define how much he is 
really entitled to. 

* Thucyd. vi, 39. 'O'kiyapxia dl tuv fiev KtvSvvuv rolg iroXh>ic /itraSi' 
doai, Tuv i' cnl>eXifiQV oh nXeovi Krei fiovw, dXXci koI ^fxnav af^eXofievrj Ix^i, 
a ifi&v ol re 6vvafievoi Kal ol veoc wpo^vfiovvTaijudwara 
iv fieyaXy iro^t Karavxelv, 
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that we be one and all in a condition to repel the invader. An3 
even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in strength- 
' ening our public force with horses, arms, and the other muniments 
of war. We generals shall take upon ourselves the care and 
supervision of these matters, as well as of the -missions to neigh- 
boring cities, for procuring information and for other objects. We 
have, indeed, already busied ourselves for the purpose, and we 
shall keep you informed of what we learn."- 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
party feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working of politics 
among the Syracusan democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse was 
like Kleon at Athens, the popular orator of the dty. But he 
was by no means the most influential person, nor had he the 
principal direction of public affairs. Executive and magisterial 
functions belonged chiefly to Hermokrat^s and his partisans, the 
opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrat^s has already appeared 
as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine years before, and 
will be seen throughout the coming period almost constantly in 
the same position ; while the political rank of Athenagoras is 
more analogous to that which we should call a leader of opposi- 
tion, a function of course suspended under pressing danger, so 
that we hear of him no more. At Athens as at Syracuse, the 
men who got to real power and handled the force and treasures 
of the state, were chiefly of the rich families, often of oligarchi- 
cal sentiments, acquiescing in the democracy as an uncomfortable 
necessity, and continually open to be solicited by friends or kins- 
men to conspire against it. Their proceedings were doubtless 
always liable to the scrutiny, and their persons to the animadver- 
sion, of the public assembly : hence arose the influence of the 
demagogue, such as Athenagoras and Kleon, the bad side of 
whose character is so constantly kept before the readers of Gre- 
cian history. By whatever disparaging epithets such character 
may be surrounded, it is in reality the distinguishing feature of a 
free government under all its forms, whether constitutional 
monarchy or democracy. By the side of the real political actors, 
who hold principal office and wield personal powers, there are 
always abundant censors and critics, — some better, others worse, 
in respect of honesty, candor, wisdom, or rhetoric, — the most 
distinguished of whom acquires considerable importance, though 
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holding a function essentially inferior to that of the authorized 
magistrate or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from being inclined to 
push the city into war, is averse to it, even beyond reasonable 
limit ; and denounces it as the interested policy of the oligarchi- 
cal party. This may show how little it was any constant interest 
or policy on the part of the persons called demagogues, to involve 
thsir city in unnecessary wars : a charge which has been fre- 
quently advanced against them, because it so happens that Kleon, 
in the first half of the Peloponnesian yar, discountenanced the 
propositions of peace between Athens and Sparta. We see by 
the harangue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical party were 
the usual promoters of war : a fact which we should naturaUy 
expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most communities, have 
accounted the pursuit of military glory more conformable to their 
dignity than any other career. At Syracuse, the ascendency of 
Hermokrates was much increased by the invasion of the Athe- 
nians, while Athenagoras does not again appear. The latter was 
egregiously mistaken in his anticipations respecting the conduct 
of Athens, though right in his judgment respecting her true 
political interest. But it is very unsafe to assume that nations 
will always pursue their true political interest, where present 
temptations of ambition or vanity intervene. Positive informa- 
tion was in this instance a surer guide than speculations a priori 
founded upon the probable policy of Athens. But that the im- 
putations advanced by Athenagoras against the oligarchical 
youth, of promoting military organization with a view to their 
own separate interest, were not visionary, may be seen by the 
analogous case of Argos, two or three years before. The 
democracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike and aggres- 
sive policy, had been persuaded to organize and train the select 
regiment of one thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligarchical 
youth : within three years, this regiment subverted the demo- 
cratical constitution.^ Now the persons, respecting whose de- 
signs Athenagoras expresses so much apprehension, were exactly 
the class at Syracuse corresponding to the select thousand at 
Argos. ' 

' See above, in this volume, chap. Ivi. 
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The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable speech, are 
deserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand . it , 
without having before us those speeches to which it replies. Not 
only is democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with oli- 
garchy, but the separate places which it assigns to wealth, intel- 
ligence, and multitude, are laid down with a distinctness not 
unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan gen- 
erals had evidently acted upon views more nearly approaching to 
those of Hermokrat^s than to those of Athenagoras. Already 
alive to the danger, they were apprized by their scouts when the 
Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra to Rhegium, and 
pushed their preparations with the utmost activity, distributing 
garrisons and sending envoys among their Sikel dependencies, 
while the force within the city was mustered and placed under 
all the conditions of war.^ The halt of the Athenians at Rhegi- 
um afforded increased leisure for such equipment. Tiiat halt was 
prolonged for more than one reason. In the first place, Nlkias 
and his colleagues wished to negotiate with the Bhegines, as well 
as to haul ashore and clean their ships : next, they awaited the 
return of the three scoutrships from Egesta : lastly, they had as 
yet formed no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening news. 
Instead of the abundant wealth which had been held forth as 
existing in that town, and upon which the resolutions of the 
Athenians as to Sicilian operations had been mainly grounded, it 
turned out that no more than thirty talents in all could be pro- 
duced. What was yet worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby the 
Egestseans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, was 
now exposed ; and these commissioners, on returning to Rhegium 
from their second visit, were condemned to the mortification of 
proclaiming their own credulity, visited by severe taunts and 
reproaches from the army. Disappointed in the source from 
whence they had calculated on obtaining money, — for it appears 
that both Alkibiad^ and Lamachus had sincerely relied on the 
pecuniary resources of Egesta, though Nikias was always mis 
trustful, — the generals now discussed their plan of actiao. 

» Thucjd. vi, 45. 
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Nikias — availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on the 
part of the Egestaean allies, now become palpable — wished to 
circumscribe his range of operations within the rigorous letter of 
the vote which the Athenian assembly had passed. He proposed 
to sail at once against Selinus ; then, formally to require the 
Egestasans to provide the means of maintaining the armament, or, 
at least, of maintaining those sixty triremes which they them- 
selves Had solicited. Since this requisition would not be realized, 
he would only tarry long enough to obtain from the Selinuntines 
some tolerable terms of accommodation with Egesta, and then 
return home ; exhibiting, as they sailed along, to all the maritime 
cities, this great display of Athenian naval force. And while he 
would be ready to profit by any opportunity which accident might 
present for serving the Leontines or establishing new alliances, 
he strongly deprecated any prolonged stay in the island for specu- 
lative enterprises, all at the cost of Athens.^ 

Against this scheme Alkibiad§s protested, as narrow, timid, 
and disgraceful to the prodigious force with which they had been 
intrusted. He proposed to begin by opening negotiations with 
all the other Sicilian Greeks, — especially Mess§n§, convenient 
both as harbor for their fleet and as base of their military opera- 
tions, — to prevail upon them to cooperate against Syracuse and 
Selinus. With the same view, he recommended establishing rela- 
tions with the Sikeb of the interior, in order to detach such of 
them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as to insure supplies 
of provisions. As soon as it had been thus ascertained what 
extent of foreign aid might be looked for, he would open direct 
attack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus ; unless, indeed, the 
former should consent to reestablish Leontini, and the latter to 
come to terms with Egesta.^ 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from both his 
colleagues. He advised, that they should proceed at once, with- 
out any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight their battle under its 
walls. The Syracusans, he urged, were now in terror and only 
half-prepared for defence. Many of their citizeiis, and much 

* Thucyd. vi, 47 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 14. 

• Thucyd. vi, 48. OCrwf ^6v ^vpaxovaatc Kal ^eXivovvri kmxeipetvy j» 
HJf ol fihf 'Eyeoroiofc ^itfialvQaiv^ ol 6h Aeovrlvovg iuai KaTOiKiCeiv. 
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propertjy would be found still lingering throughout the neighbor- 
ing lands, not yet removed within the walls, and might thus be 
seized for the subsistence of their army;! while the deserted 
town and harbor of Megara, very near to Syracuse both by land 
and by sea, might be occupied by the fleet as a naval station. 
The imposing and intimidating effect of the armament, not less 
than its real efficiency, was now at the maximum, immediately 
after its arrival. If advantage were taken of this first impression 
to strike an instant blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans 
would be found destitute of the courage, not less than of the 
means, to resist : but the longer such attack was delayed, the 
more this first impression of dismay would be effaced, giving 
place to a reactionary sentiment of indifference and even con- 
tempt, when the much-dreaded armament was seen to accomplish 
little or nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, nothing would 
contribute so much to determine their immediate adhesion, as 
successful operations against Syracuse.^ 

But Lamachus found no favor with either of the other two, 
and being thus compelled to choose between the plans of Alkibi- 
adis and Nikias, gave his support to that of the former, which 
was the mean term of the thre^. There can be no doubt — as 
far as it is becoming to pronounce respecting that which never 
reached execution — that the plan of Lamachus was far the best 
and most judicious ; at first sight, indeed, the most daring, but 
intrinsically the safest, easiest, and speediest, that could be sug- 
gested. For undoubtedly the siege and capture of Syracuse, 
was the one enterprise indispensable towards the promotion of 
Athenian views in Sicily. The sooner that was conmienced, the 
more easily it would be accomplished : and its difficulties were in 
many ways aggravated, in no way abated, by those preliminary 
precautions upon which Alkibiad^ insisted. Anything Uke 
delay tended fearfully to impair the efficiency, real as well as 
reputed, of an ancient aggressive armament, and to animate as 
well as. to strengthen those who stood on the defensive, a point 
on which we shall find painful evidence presently. The advice 
of Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would probably 

* Compare iv^ 104, describing the surprise of Amphipolis by Brasidas 

* Thucyd. vi, 49. 
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have been approved and executed either bj Brasidas or bj De- 
mosthenes ; ivhile the dilatory policy still advocated by Alkibi- 
ad^s, even afler the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, 
tends to show that if he was superior in military energy to one of 
his colleagues, he was not less inferior to the other. Indeed, 
when we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, unless the Syra- 
cusans would consent to the reestablishment of Leontini, it seems 
probable that he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily to 
besiege the city at all ; a fact completely at variance with those 
unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as having con- 
ceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may have thought 
it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the tendencies of Nikias, 
who, anxious as he was chiefly to find some pretext for carrying 
back his troops unharmed, might account the proposition of Lam- 
achus too desperate even to be discussed. Unfortunately, the 
latter, though the ablest soldier of the three, was a poor man, of 
no political position, and Httle influence among the hoplites. Had 
he possessed, along with his own straightforward military energy, 
the wealth and family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the 
achievements as well as the fate of this splendid armament would 
have been entirely altered, and the Athenians would have entered 
Syracuse not as prisoners but as conquerors. 

Alkibiades, as soon as hid plan had become adopted by 
means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait in his 
own trireme from Rhegium to Mess^n^. Though admitted per- 
sonally into the city, and allowed to address the public assembly, 
he could not induce them to conclude any alliance, or to admit the 
armament to anything beyond a market of provisions without the 
walls. He accordingly returned back to Rhegium, from whence 
he and one of his colleagues immediately departed with sixty 
triremes for Naxos. The Naxians cordially received the arma- 
ment, which then steered southward along the coast of Sicily to 
Katana. In the latter place the leading men and the general 
sentiment were at this time favorable to Syracuse, so that the 
Athenians, finding admittance refused, were compelled to sail 
farther southward and take their night-station at the mouth of 
the river Terias. On the ensuing day they made sail with their 
ships in single column immediately in front of Syracuse itself, 

VOL. vii. 9 13«» 
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while an advanced squadron of ten triremes were even despati-i&ed 
into the Great Harhor, south of the town, for the purpose of sur- 
yeying on this side the city with its docks and fortifications^ and 
for the farther purpose of proclaiming from shiphoard by the 
voice of the herald : "The Leontines now in Syracuse are hereby 
invited to come forth without apprehension and join their friends 
and ben^Actors, the Athenians." After this empty display, they 
returned back to Eatana.^ 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at vari- 
ance with the judicious recommendation of Lamachus. it tended 
to familiarize the Syracusans .with the sight of tht armament 
piece-meal, without any instant action, and thus to abate in their 
minds the terror-striking impression of its first arrival. 

At T^aismfkj Alkibiades personally was admitted into the town, 
and allowed to open his case before the public assembly, as he 
had been at Mess^n^. Accident alone enabled him to cany his 
point, for the general opinion was averse to his propositions. 
While most of the citizens were in the assembly listening to his 
discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, observing a postern- 
gate carelessly guarded, broke it open and showed themselves in 
the market-place. The town was thus in the power of the Athe 
nians, so that the leading men who were friends of Syracuse 
thought themselves lucky to escape in safety, while the general 
assembly came to a resolution accepting the alliance proposed by 
Alkibiad^.3 The whole Athenian armament was now conducted 
from Bhegium to Katana, which was established as head-quarters. 
Intimation was farther received from a party at Kamarina, that 
the city might be induced to join them, if the armament showed 
itself: accordingly, the whole armament proceeded timber, and 
took moorings off the shore, while a herald was sent up to the 
dty. But the Eamarinaeans declined to admit the army, and 
declared that they would abide by the existing treaty ; which 
bound them to receive at any time one single ship, but no^ more, 
unless they themselves should ask for it. The Athenians wore 

' Thucyd. vi, 50. 

^ 'PoljmaoB (i, 40, 4) treats this acquisition of Katana as the result-, not 
of accident, but of a preconcerted plot. I follow the account as given b^ 
ThucydidSs. 
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therefore obliged to return to Katan^. Passing by Syracuse 
both going and returning, they ascertained the falsehood of a re- 
port that the SyracuSans were putting a naval force afloat; 
moreover, they landed near the city and ravaged some of the 
neighboring lands. The Syracusan oavahy and light troops soon 
appeared, and a skirmish with trifling loss ensued, before the in- 
vaders retired to their ships,i the first blood shed in this impor- 
tant struggle, and again at variance with the advice of Liuna 
chus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return to Eiatana. They 
found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Salaminian, just 
arrived from Athens, the bearer of a formal resolution of the 
asseiikbly, requiring Alkibiad§s to come home and stand his trial 
for various alleged matters of irreligion combined with treason- 
able purposes. A few other citizens specified by name were 
commanded to come along with him under the same charge ; but 
the trierarch of the Salaminian was especially directed to serve 
him only with the summons, without any guard or coercion, so 
that he might return home in his own trireme.^ 

71iis summons, pregnant with momentous results both to 
Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation oi the 
Hermse, described a few pages back, and the inquiries instituted 
into the authorship of that deed, since the departure of the arma- 
ment. The extensive and anxious sympathies connected with so 
large a body of departing citizens, combined with the solemnity 
of the scene itself, had for the moment suspended the alarm 
caused by that sacrilege ; but it speedily revived, and the people 
could not rest without finding out by whom the deed had been 
done. Considerable rewards, one thousand and even ten thousand 
drachms, were proclaimed to informers ; of whom others soon 
appeared, in addition to the slave Andromachus, before men- 
tioned. A metic named Teukrus had fied from Athens, immedi- 
Btely after the event, to Megara, from whence he sent intimation 
to the senate at Athens that he had himself been a party con- 
cerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, as well 
as cognizant of the mutilation of the Hermae, and that, if impu- 
nity were guaranteed to him, he would come back and give full 

» Thucyd. vi, 52. * Thucvd. vi. 53-61 
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information. A vote of the senate was immediatelj passed to 
invite him. He denounced bj name eleven persons as having 
been concerned, jointly witb himself, in the mo<^-celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and eighteen different persons, himself 
not being one, as the violators of the Hermse. A woman named 
Agavist^ daughter of Alkmaeonid§s, — these names bespeak her 
great rank and family in the city, — deposed farther that Alki- 
biad^, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, had gone through a parody 
of the mysteries in a similar manner, in the house of Charmides. 
And lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named PhereklSs, stated 
that the like scene had been enacted in the house of his master 
in the deme Th^makus, giving the names of the parties present, 
one of whom — though asleep, and unconscious of what was 
passing — he stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokid^^ 
Of the parties named in these different depositions, the greater 
number seem to have fled from the city at once ; but all who re- 
mained were put into prison to stand future triaL^ Those inform- 



' Andokid^s de Mysteriis, sects. 14, 15, 35. In reference to the deposi- 
tion of Agaristd, Andokidds again includes Alkibiad^ among those who 
fled into banishment in consequence of it. Unless we are to suppose 
another Alkibiad6s, not the general in Sicily, this statement cannot be trae. 
There was another AlkibiadSs, of the deme Phegos : bat AndokidSs in 
mentioning him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies his deme. He was consin 
of Alkibiad^s, and was in exile at the same time with him (Xenoph. Hellen. 
i, 2, 13). 

' Andokidds (sects. 13-^34) affirms that some of the persons, accused by 
Teukms as mutilators of the HermiB, were put to death upon his depon* 
tion. But I contest his accuracy on this point. For Thucydid^ recog- 
nizes no one as haying been put to death except those against whom An- 
dokidfis himself informed (see vi, 27, 53, 61). He dwells particularly upon 
the number of persons, and persons of excellent character, imprisoned on 
suspicion ; but he mentions none as haying been put to death except those 
against whom AndokidSs gaye testimony. He describes it as a great 
harshness, and as an extraordinary proof of the reigning excitement, that 
the Athenians should haye detained so many persons upon suspicion, on 
the eyidence of informers not entitled to credence. But he would not haye 
specified this detention as extraordinary harshness, if the Athenians had 
gone so far as to put indiyiduals to death upon the same eyidence. Besides, 
to put these men to death would haye defeated their own object, the full 
and entire disclosure of the plot and the conspirators. The ignorance in 
wJiich they were of thsir internal enemies, was «mong the most agonizing 
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crs received the promised rewards, after some debate as to the 
parties entitled to refceive the reward ; for Pythonikus, the citizen 
who had produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to the first 
claim, while Androkles, one of the senators, contended that the 
senate collectively ought to receive i the money ; a strange pre- 
tension, which we do not know how he justified. At last, how- 
ever, at the time of the Fanathenaic festival, Andromachus the 
slave received the first reward of ten thousand drachms ; Teu- 
kms the metic, the second reward of one thousand drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first consider- 
ation in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had fied into 
exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the suspicion, in the public 
mhid, went on increasing rather than diminishing. The infor- 
mation hitherto received had been all. partial, and^ with the ex- 
ception of Agarist8, all the informants had been either slaves or 
metics, not citizens ; while Teukrus, the only one among them 
who had stated anything respecting the mutilation of the Hermas, 
did not profess to be a party concerned, or to know all those who 
were.2 The people had heard only a succession of disclosures, 
all attesting a frequency of irreligious acts, calculated to insult 
and banish the local gods who protected their country and consti- 
tution; all indicating that there were many powerful dtizejis 
bent on prosecuting such designs,lnterpreted as treasonable, yet 
none communicating any full or satisfactory idea of the Hermo- 



of all their sentiments ; and to put any prisoner to death untU they arriyed^ 
or believed themselyes to have arrived, at the knowledge of the whole, 
wonld tend so far to bar their own chance of obtaining evidence : 6 dh drjfioQ 
6 rCiv ^k&rjvaiuv aufievog XafidVf dg <^TOt rb aa^ec, Kal deivbv Troiovfievoi 
irporepov el roi)f liriPov^^evovTag a(f>uv r^ izXff&ei. fi^ elaovrai, etc. 

Wachsmnth says (p. 194) : " The bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous mnrders : the greater the number of vic- 
tims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased," etc. This is an 
inaccuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his narrative. It is 
contradicted, implicitly, by the very words of Thucydidls which he trans- 
cribes in his note >08. 

* Andokid. de Mysteriis, sects. 27-28. koI 'AvipoK^i vfrip rjyf /?ot;.%. 

* Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It seems that Diogndtus, who had bee> 
commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the parties 
denounced by Teukrus (And. de Mys. sects. 14, 15). 
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kopid plot, of the real oonspintors, or of their fiirther purposes. 
The enony was among themselyes, yet they knew not where to 
lay hands upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended 
with rdigioas, which distracted their minds, all the ancient stories 
of the last and worst oppressions of the Peiaistratid despots, nine- 
ty-five years before, became again revived, and some new despots, 
tiiey knew not who, seemed on the pmnt of occapying the acrop- 
olis. To detect the real conspirators, was the only way of pro- 
caring respite fitmi this melancholy paroxysm, for which purpose 
the people were willing to welcome questionable witnesses, and 
to imprison on suspicion dtizens of the best character, until the 
truth could be ascertained.! 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and Char- 
ikles, who acted as commissioners of investigation, furious and 
unprincipled politicians,^ at that time professing exaggerated 
attachment to the democratical constitution, though we shall find 
both of them hereafter among the most unscrupulous agents in its 
subversion. These men loudly proclaimed that the fiicts ^dosed 
indicated the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous, 
with an ulterior design of speedily putting down the democracy ; 
and they insisted on pressing their investigations until full discov- 
ery should be attained. And the sentiment of the people, collec- 
tively taken, responded to this stimulus ; though individually, 
every man was so afraid of becoming himself the next victim 
arrested, that when the herald convoked the senate for the purpose 
of receiving informations, the crowd in the market-place straight- 
way dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a new in- 
former appeared, Diokleidds, who professed to communicate some 
material facts connected with the mutilation of the Hermse, affirm- 
ing that the authors of it were three hundred in number. He 
recounted that, on the night on which that inddent occurred, he 

* Thucyd. vi, 63-60. oi doKt/m^ovrec rode ftfiwr^, iiX^ iravrac iiroirrwf 
iiiroSexofievoi, did irovtjpQv av^pCnruv frioTtv iraw xpV^^o^ ^^^ ^^^ '^ 
SvXXafifiavovT€c KaTedovv,xPV^^f*^^pop iiyovfuvoi elvai paaaviatu rd irpSyfta 
Koi eipeZv, ^ dut fupntrov mvnpiav rtvd. KtU xptoTbv doKowra elv<u alrta&ivTa 
dvtXeyKTov iia^vyeiv 

deivbv miov/ievoi, el 'ni>c hnpovXtvtnna^ a^uv r^5 irX^n ft^ 

''w^?*- • ' "And>kid.d6Myst8ect86 
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started from Athens to go to the mines of Laureion ; wherein he 
had a slave working on hire, on whose account he was to receive 
pay. It was full moon, and the night was so bright that he began 
his journey mistaking it for daybreak.^ On reaching the propy- 
laBum of the temple of Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 
three hundred in number descending from the Odeon towards 
the public theatre. Being alarmed at this unexpected sight, he 
concealed himself behind a pillar, from whence he had leisure to 
contemplate this body of men, who stood for some time conversing 
together, in groups of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed : 
the moon was so bright that he could discern the faces of most of 
them. As soon as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to 
Laureion, from whence he returned next day, and learned to hia 
surprise that during the night the Hermad had been mutilated ; 
also, that conunissioners of inquiry had been named, and the 
reward of ten thousand drachms proclaimed for information. 
Impressed at once with the belief that the nocturnal crowd whom 
he had seen were auth(»^ of the deed, he happened soon after- 



] Flatarch (Alkib. c. 20) and Diodoras (xiii, 2) assert that this testimony 
was glaringly false, since on the night in question it was new moon. I pre- 
sume, at least, that the remark of Diodoras refers to the deposition of 
Diokleid^s, though he never mentions the name of the latter, and even de- 
scribes the deposition referred to with many material variations as compared 
with AndokidSs. Plutarch's obseryation certainly refers to DiokleidSs, 
whose deposition, he says, affirming that he had seen and distinguished the 
persons in question by the light of the moon, on a night when it was new 
moon, shocked all sensible men, but produced no effect upon the blind fury 
of the people. Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. tcI ii, ch. yiii, p. 194) 
copies this remark from Plutarch. 

I disbelieve altogether the assertion that it was new moon on that night. 
Andokid^s gives in great detail the deposition of Diokleidds, with a strong 
wish to show that it was false and perfidiously got up. But he nowhere 
mentions the fact that it was near moon on the night in question ; though if 
we read his report and his comments upon the deposition of Diokleid^, we 
shall see that he never could have omitted such a means of discrediting the 
whole tale, if the fact had been so (Andokid. de Myster. sects. 37-43). Be- 
sides, it requires very good positive evidence to make us believe, that a 
suborned informer, giving his deposition not long after one of the most 
memorable nights that ever passed at Athens, would be so clumsy as to 
make particular reference to the circumstance that it wasfuU moon {elvai &i 
iravas^vov), if it had really been new moon. 
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wards to see one of them, Euph^mus, sitting in the workshop of 
a brazier, and took him aside to the neighboring temple of He- 
phaestus, where he mentioned in confidence that he had seen the 
party at work and could denounce them, but that he preferrec 
being paid for silence, instead of giving information and incurring 
private enmities. EupMmus thanked him for the warning, de 
siring him to come next day to the house of Leogoras and his sor 
Andokid^s, where he would see them as well as the other parties 
concerned. AndokidSs and the rest offered to him, under solemn 
covenant, the sum of two talents, or twelve thousand drachms 
thus overbidding the reward of ten thousand drachms proclaimed 
by the senate to any truth-telling informer, with admission to a 
partnership in the benefits of their conspiracy, supposing that it 
should succeed. Upon his reply that he would consider the 
proposition, they desired him to meet them at the house of Eallias 
son of T^lekl^, brother-in-law of Andokid^ : which meeting 
accordingly took place, and a solemn bargain was concluded in 
the acropolis. Andokides and his friends engaged to pay the 
two talents to Diokleid^s at the beginning of the ensuirig month, 
as the price of his silence. But since this engagement was never 
performed, Diokleidds came with his information to the senate.^ 

Such — according to the report of Andokides — was the story 
of this- informer, which he concluded by designating forty-two 
individuals, out of the three hundred whom he had seen. The 
first names whom he specified were those of Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, two senators actually sitting among his audience, 
next came the remaining forty, among whom were Andokides 
and many of his nearest relatives, his father Leogoras, his first 
or second cousins and brother-in-law, Charmides, Taureas, Nisse- 
us, Kalias son of Alkmaeon, Phrynichus, Eukrates (brother of 
Nikias the commander in Sicily), and Kritias. But as there 
were a still greater number <^ names — assuming the total of 
three hundred to be correct — which Diokleid^ was unable to 
specify, the commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus 
and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order to 
force them to disclose their accomplices ; the psephism passed in 
the archonship of Skamandrias, whereby it was unlawful to apply 

* Andokid. de Myster. sects. 37-42. 
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the torture to any free Athenian, being first abrogated. Illegal, 
not less than cruel, as this proposition was, the senate at first 
received it with favor. But Mantitheus and Aphepsion, casting 
themselves as suppliants upon the altar in the senate-house, 
pleaded so strenuously for their rights as citizens, to be allowed 
to put in bail and stand trial before the dikastery, that this was at 
last granted.1 No sooner had they provided their sureties, than 

* Considering the extreme alarm which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conyiction that there were traitors among themselves whom 
yet they could not identify, it is to be noted as remarkable that they resisted 
the proposition of their commissioners for applying tortore. We mast 
recollect that the Athenians admitted the principle of the tortnre, as a good 
mode of eliciting truth as well as of testing depositions, — for they applied 
it often to the testimony of slaves, — sometimes apparently to that of 
metics. Their attachment to the established law, which forbade the appli 
cation of it to citizens, most have been very great, to enable them to* resist 
the great special and immediate temptation to apply it in this case to 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, if only by way of exception. 

The application of torture to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Boman law, was in like manner recognized, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. I 
hope f^t the reader, after having gone through the painful narrative of 
the proceedings of the Athenians afEer the mutilation of the Hermse, will 
take the trouble to peruse by way of comparison the Storia deSa Cohrma 
Infamey by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of " I Fromessi Sposi.** 
This little volume, including a republication of Verri*8 " Osservazioni sulla 
Tortura," is full both of interest and instruction. It lays open the judicial 
enormities committed at Milan in 1630, while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining judges and the senate, in order to get evi- 
dence against certain suspected persons called UnUni; that is, men who 
were firmly believed by the whole population, with very few exceptions, to 
be causing and propagating the pestilence by means of certain ointment 
which they/ipplied to the doors and walls of houses. Mazoni recounts 
with simple, eloquent, and impressive detail, the incredible barbarity with 
which the official lawyers at Milan, under the authority of the senate, ex- 
torted, by force of torture, evidence against several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impossible crime. The persons thus convicted 
were executed under horrible torments : the house of one of them, a barbei 
named Mora, was pulled down, and a pillar with an inscription erected 
upon the site, to commemorate the deed. This pillar, the CoUmna InfcoMy 
remained standing in Milan until the dose of the 18th century. The 
reader will understand, from Manzoni*s narrative, the degree to which publio 
excitement and alarm can operate to poison and barbarize the course of 

9* 
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they broke their oovenant^ mounted iheir horses, and deserted to 
the enemjy without any regard to their sureties, who were exposed 
bj law to the same trial and the same penalties as would have 
overtaken the offenders themselyes. This sudden flight, together 
with the news that a Boeotian foroe was assembled on the borders 
of Attica, exasperated still farther the frantic tenor of the pub- 
lic mind. The senate at once took quiet measures for seizing and 
imprisoning all the remaining forty whose names* had been de- 
nounced ; while by concert with the strategi, all the citizens were 
put under arms ; those who dwelt in the city, mustering in the 
market-place ; those in and near the long walls, in the Theseium ; 
those in Feirseus, in the square called the Market-place of £Qp- 
podamus. Even the horsemen of the city were convoked by 
sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the Anakeion. The 
senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, except the pry- 
tanes, or fifly senators of the presiding tribe, who passed the 
night in the public building called the Tholus. Eveiy man in 
Athens felt the terrible sense of an internal conspiracy on the 
point of breaking out, perhaps along with an invasion of the 
foreigner, prevented only by the timely disclosure of Diokleid^ 
who was hailed as the saviour of the dty, and carried in proces- 
sion to dinner at the prytaneium.^ 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet moro 
miserable was that of the prisoners confined ; and worse, in every 
way, was still to be looked for, since the Athenians would know 
neither peace nor patience until they could reach, by some means 
or otiier, the names of the undisclosed conspirators. The female 
relatives and children of Andokid^s, and his companions, were 
by permission along with them in the prison,^ aggravating by 
their tears and waitings the affliction of the scene, when Charmi- 
dSs, one of the parties confined, addressed himself to Andokid^s, 
as his cousin and friend, imploring him to make a voluntary dis- 

jnstico in a Christian city, without a taint of democracy, and with profes- 
sional lawyers and judges to goide the whole procedure secretly, as com- 
pared with a pagan city, nltra-democratical, where judicial procedure as 
well as decision' was all oral, puhlic, and multitudinous. 

' Andokid. de Myst. sects. 41-46. 

' Andokid. de Mysl, sect. 48: compare Lysias, Orat xiii, cent. Agorat 
sect. 42. 
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closure of all that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so 
manj innocent persons, his immediate kinsmen, as well as to 
rescue the citj out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. *^ Tou 
know (he said) all that passed about the mutilation of the Her- 
mae, and jour, silence will now bring destruction not only upon 
yourself, but also upon your father and upon all of us ; while if you 
inform, whether you have been an actor in the scene or not, you 
will obtain impunity for yourself and us, and at the same ^e 
soothe the terrors of the city." Such instances on the part of 
Charmid^s,^ aided by the supplications of the other prisoners 
present, overc$me the reluctance of Andokid^s to become in- 
former, and he next day made his disclosures to the senate. 
<< Euphil^tus (he Baid) was the chief author of the mutilation of 
the Hermse. He proposed the deed at a convivial party where 
I was present, but I denounced it in the strongest manner and 
refused all compliance. Presently, I broke my collar-bone, and 
injured my head, by a fall from a young horse, so badly as to be 
confined to my bed ; when Euphil^tus took the opportunity of 
my absence to assure the rest of the company falsely that I had 
consented, and that I had agreed to cut the Hermes near my pa- 
ternal house, which the tribe ^geis have dedicated. Accordingly, 
they executed the project, while I was incapable of moving, 
without my knowledge: they presumed that /would undertake 
the mutilation of this particular Hermes, and you see that this 
is the only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. "When 
the conspirators ascertained that X had not been a party, Euphi- 
Idtus and Mel^tus threatened me with a terrible revenge unless 
I observed silence : to which I replied that it was not I, but their 
own crime, which had brought them into danger." 

Having recounted this tale, in substance, to the senate, Andok- 
idSs tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be tortured, 
in order that they might confirm his stpry that he was in his bed 
and unable to leave it, on the night when the Hennas were mu- 
^ lilated. It appears that the torture was actually applied (accord- 
ing to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens in the case of 



' Plutarch (Alkib. c. 21) states that the person who thtis addressed him- 
self to, and persuaded AndokidSs, was named TimaBOB. From whom he 
got the latter name, we do not know. 
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slaves), and that the senators thus became satisfied of the trath 
of what Andokid^s afltoaed. He delivered in twenty-two names 
of citizens as having been the mutilators of the Hermae : eighteen 
of these names, including Euphil^tus and Mel^tus, had already 
been specified in the information of Teukrus ; the remaining four, 
were Fanastius, Diakritus, Lysistra;tus, and Chaered^mus -, all of 
whom fied, the instant their names were mentioned, without wait- 
ing the chance of being seized. As soon as the senate heard the 
story of Andokid^s, they proceeded to question Diokleid§s over 
again ; who confessed that he had given a false deposition, and 
begged for mercy, mentioning Alkibiades the Phegusian — a 
relative of the oonmiander in Sicily — and Amiantus, as having 
suborned him to the crime. Both of them fied immediately on 
this revelation ; but DiokleidSs was detained, sent before the 
dikastery for trial, and put to death.^ 

The foregoing is the story which Andokid,§s, in the oration De 
Mysteriis, delivered between fifteen and twenty years afterwards, 
represented himself to have communicated to the senate at this 
perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story which he really 
did tell, certainly not that which his ^emies represented him as 
having told: least of all does it communicate the whole truth, or 
afibrd any satisfaction to such anxiety and alarm as are described 
to have been prevalent at the time. Nor does it accord with the 
brief information of Thucydid^s, who tells us that Andokid§s 
impeached himself, along with others, as participant in the mutila- 
tion.s Among the accomplices against whom he informed, his 
enemies affirmed that his own nearest relatives were included, 
though this latter statement is denied by himself. We may be 
sure, therefore, that the tale which Andokid^s really told was 

' The narrative, which I have here giyen in substance, is to be found in 
Andokid. de Myst. sects. 48-66. 

* Thucyd. vi, 60. Kdl 6 fih ai r 6 g re Ka^* iavToi> xal kgt' dXXuv 
/iTjvvsi rd Tuv 'EpuuVy etc. 

To the same effect, see the hostile oration of Lysias contra Andocidem, 
Or. vi, sects. 36, 37, 51 : also Andokidls himself, De Mysteriis, sect. 71 ; Do 
Reditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo-Plutarch ( Vit^^x, Orator, p. 834), Andok- 
idds had on a previous occasion been guilty of drunken iiregnlarity and 
damaging a statue. 
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romething very different from what now stands in his oration* 
tint what it really was we cannot make out ; nor should we gain 
Viuch even if it could be made out, since even at the time, 
neither Thucydidls nor other intelligent critics could determine 
how far it was true. The mutilation of the HermsB remained to 
them always an unexplained mystery; though they accounted 
Andokid^ the principal organizer.! 

That which is at once most important and most incontestable, 
is the effect produced by the revelations of Andokid^, true or 
false, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 
rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of 
the Kerykes, — said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus, 
— and invested on a previous occasion with an important naval 
command ; whereas the preceding informers had been metics and 
slaves. Moreover, he was making confession of his own guilt. 
Hence the people received his communications with implicit con- 
fidence. They were delighted to have got to the bottom of the 
terrible mystery : and the pi^blic mind subsided from its furious 
terrors into comparative tranquillity. The citizens again began 
to think themselves in safety and to resume their habitual confi- 
dence in each other, while the hoplites everywhere on guard 
were allowed to return to their homes.^ All the prisoners in cns^ 

* Thucyd. vi, 60. hrravi^a 6,vairei^eTai elg tuv dedcfievcjVf 6<Tirep 
i66Kei alriCiTaTog elvai, inb rdv ivvdeaftuTuv rivdc, elre apa kcU 
Tti 6vTa fiTjvvaaiy elre kcU oij* in* au^orepa ytp elKo^erai' rb 61 aaip^c 
oifdelg lAre rore ovre iarspov ix^i elirelv irepl tov dpaaavrov rd ipyov. 

If the statement of AndokidSs in the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, the 
deposition preyionsly given by Tenkms the metic most have been a true 
one ; though this man is commonly denounced among the lying witnesses 
(see the words of the comic writer Phiynichos ap. Plutarch, Alkib. c. 20). 

Thacydid^s refuses even to mention the name of AndokidSs, and ex- 
presses himself with more than usual reseire about this dark transaction, 
as if he were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian families. The 
bitter feuds which it left behind at Athens, for years afterwards, are shown 
in the two orations of Lysias and of Andokidds. If the story of Didymns 
be true, that ThucydidSs alter his return from exile to Athens died by a . 
violent death (see Biogr. Thucyd. p. xrii, ed. Arnold), it would seem prob- 
able that all his reserve did not protect him against private enmities aria- 
faig out of his historical assertions. * 

• Thucyd. vi, 60. lO 6h dfnio^ 6 tuv ^A^rfvaiov &<Tftevoc Aa/9d>v, if (ferot 
rd ffa^lc, etc. .' compare Andokid. de Mysteriis, sects. 67, 68 
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tody on suspicion, except those against whom Andokid^ informed, 
were forthwith released : those who had fled out of apprehension, 
were allowed to return ; while those whom he named as guilty, 
were tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads.^ And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences 
were pronounced, yet the general public fuUy believed themselves 
to have punished the real offenders, and were thus inexpressibly 
relieved £rom the depressing sense of unexpiated insult to the 
gods, as well as of danger to their political constitution from the 
withdrawal of divine protection.^ Andokid^s himself was par- 
doned, and was for the time an object, apparently, even of public 
gratitude, so that his father Leogoras who had .been among the 
parties imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named Speusip- 
pus for illegal proceedings towards him, and obtained an almost 
unanimous verdict from the dikastery.3 But the character of a 
Btatue-breaker and an informer could never be otherwise than 
odious at Athens. Andokid^ was either banished by the indirect 
effect of a general disqualifying decree; or at least found that he 
had made so many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, by 
his conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to quit 
the city. He remained in banishment for many years, and seems 
never to have got dear of the hatred which his conduct in this 
nefarious proceeding so weU merited.^ 



» Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66 j Thucyd. vi, 60 j Philochonis, Fragmeiit 
111, ed.Didot. 

' Thucyd. vi, 60. ^ fUvTOt. uXkri iroXic Trepupavog d)4peXffT0 : compare An- 
dokid. de Hedita. sect. 8. 

' See Andokid. de Mysteiiis, sect. 17. There are several circumstances 
not easily intelligible respecting this ypa(J»i irapavoficjVj which Andokid^s 
alleges that his father Leogoras brought against the senator Speusippus, 
before a dikastery of six thousand persons (a number very difficult to 
believe), out of whom he says that Speusippus only obtained two hundred 
votes ; but if this trial ever took place at all, we cannot believe that it could 
have taken place until after the public mind was tranquillized by the dis- 
closures of Andokidds, especially as Leogoras was actually iiTprison along 
with AndokidSs immediately before those disclosures i^ere given iri. 

* See for addence of these general positions respecting ^hd circi imstances 
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But the eomfbrt arising out of these disclosures respecting th^ 
Hermae, though genuine and inestimable at the moment, was 
soon again disturbed. There still remained the various alleged 
profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, which had not yet been 
mvestigated or brought to atonement ; and these were the more 
sure to be pressed home, and worked with a factitious exaggera- 
tion of pious zeal, since the enemies of Alkibiades were bent 
upon turning them to his ruin. Among all the ceremonies of 
Attic religion, there was none more profoundly or universally 
reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis, originally enjoined by 
the goddess Dem§t§r herself, in her visit to that place, to Eumol- 
polus and the other Eleusinian patriarch, and transmitted as a 
precious hereditary privilege in their familiesJ Celebrated an- 
nually in the month of August or September, under the special 
care of the basileus, or second archon, these mysteries were at- 
tended by vast crowds from Athens as well as from other parts 
of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and imposing spectacle, 
and striking the imagination still more powerfully by the special 
initiation which they conferred, under pledge of secrecy, upon 
pious and predisposed communicants. Even the divulgation in 
words to the uninitiated, of that which was exhibited to the eye 
and ear of the assembly in the interior of the Eleusinian temple, 
was accounted highly criminal : much more the actual mimicry 
of these ceremonies for the amusement of a convivial party. 
Moreover, the individuals who held the great sacred offices at 
Eleusis, — the hierophant, the daduch (torch-bearer), and the keryx, 
or herald, — which were transmitted by inheritance in the En- 
molpidsB and other great families of antiquity and importance, 
were personally insulted by such proceedings, and vindicated 
their own dignity at the same time that they invoked punishment 
on the offenders in the name of Dem^ter and Persephone. 
The most appalling legends were current among the Athenian 
public, and repeated on proper occasions even by the hierophant 



of Andokidds, the three Orations : AndokidSs de Mysteriis, Andokid^ do 
Beditu Sao, and Lysias contra Andokidem. 

* Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 475. Compare the Epigram cited in Lobock, 
Elensinia, p. 47 
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himself, respecting the divine judgments which always overlook 
such impious menJ 

When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries were 
venerated by Greeks not bom in Athens and even by foreigners, 
we shall not wonder at the violent indignation excited in the 
Athenian mind by persons who profaned or divulged them; 
Especially at a moment when their religious sensibilities had been 
so keenly wounded^ and so tardily and recently healed, in ref- 
erence to the Hermse.3 It was about this same time^ that a prose- 
cution was instituted against the Melian philosopher Diagoras for 
irreligious doctrines. Having left Athens before trial, he was 
found guilty in his absence, and a reward was offered for his life. 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 
mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from the state 

^ Lysias cont. Andokid. init. et fiA. ; Andokid. de Myster. sect 29. Com 
pare the fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias against £in§sia8 (Fragm. 
xxxi, p. 490, Bekker ; Athemens, xii, p. 551),wheTe EinSsias and hiafiieadfi 
are accused of nmneroos impieties, one of which consisted in celebrating 
festivals on nnlucky and forbidden days, " in derision of onr gods and our 
laws," — d>c KarayeXuvTEg rwv t^cwv koI tCjv vofiov rCiv (jfierepuv. The 
lamentable consequences which the displeasure of the gods had brought 
upon them are then set forth : the companions of Kin^sias had all miserably 
perished, while . Ein^ias himself was liTing in wretched health and in a 
condition worse than death : rd d* o{rr»c ix^pra touovtov xpovw diaTeXxlv^ 
Kal Kod* iKaarrjv ijfiepav aizo'^vrjOKovTa fi^ dvvcur^at. reXcvT^aat rbv /3tw, 
TovroiQ fiovoiQ irpooTiKei rolg tH roiavra airep oiroc k^rjiiapTrjKout. 

The comic poets Strattis and Plato also marked out Ein^ias among their 
favorite subjects of derision and libel, and seem particularly to have repre- 
sented his lean person and constant ill health as a punishment of the goda 
for his impiety. See Meineke, Eragin. Comic. Gnec. (Strattb), vol. ii, p. 
768 (Plato), p. ^79. 

* Lysias cont. Andokid. sects. 50, 51 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. The 
expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) and of Sophoklds (Fragm. 58, Brunck. 
— CEdip. Eolon. 1058) respecting the value of the Eleusinian mysteries, are 
very striking : also Cicero, Legg. ii, 14. 

Horace will not allow himself to be under the same roof, or*in the same 
boat, with any one who has been guilty of divulging these mysteries (Od- 
iii, 2, 26), much more then of deriding them. 

The reader will find the fhllest information about these ceremonies in the 
Eleimnia, forming the first treatif e in the work of Lobeck called Aglaopha- 
nd in the Dissertation 'galled Eleusinian in E. O. Miiller's Eleino 
vol. ii, p. 242, seqq. - « Diodor. xiii, 6 
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to the majesty of the two offended goddesses, and for punish^' 
ment on the delinquents.^ And the enemies of Alkibiadgs, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favorable foi 
reTiving that charge against him which thej had artfully suffered 
to drop before his departure to Sicily. The matter of fact 
alleged against him — the mock-celebration of these holy cere- 
monies — was not only in itself probable, but proved by rea- 
sonably good testimony against him and some of his intimate 
companions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence of demeanor 
habitual with Alkibiadls, so glaringly at variance with the equal 
restraints of democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him 
not only irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes; an 
association of ideas which was at this moment the more easily 
accredited, since his divulgation and parody of the mysteries did 
not stand alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with the 
recent mutilation <^the Hemue — as a manifestation of the same 
anti-patilotic and irreligious feeling, if not part and parcel of the 
same treasonable scheme. And the alarm on this subject was 
now renewed by the appearance of a Lacedaemonian army at the 
isthmus,, professing to contemplate some enterprise in conjunction 
with the Boeotians, a purpose not easy to understand, and pre* 
senting every appearance of being a doak for hostile designs 
against Athens. So fully was this believed among the Athenians, 
that they took arms, and remained under aims one whole night 
in the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed 
appeared, eith^ without or within ; but the conspiracy had only 
been prevented from breaking out, so they imagined, by the 
recent inquiries and detection. Moreover, the party in Argos 
connected with Alkibiad^s were just at this time suspected of a 
plot for the subversion of their own democracy, which still farther 
aggravated the presumptions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give up to the Argeian democratical government 
the oligarchical hostages which had been taken from that town a 
few months before,^ in order that it might put these hostages to 
death, whenever it thought fit. 

' We shall find these sacred families hereaffcer to be the most obstinate 
in opposing the return of Alkibiades from banishment (Thncyd. yiii, 53) 
« Thncyd. vi, 53-61. 
VOL^ vn. 14oc. 
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Sach incidents materially aided the enemies of Alkibiad^ in 
their unremitting efforts to procure his recall and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper: 
Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and 
of hereditary oligarchical politics, as well as Androkl^, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. It was the former who preferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment, which, 
fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

^'Thessalus son of Kimon, of the deme Lakiadae, hath im- 
peached Alkibiades son of Eleinias, of the deme Skambdnidas, 
as 'guilty of crime in regard to the two goddesses DemetSr and 
Fersephon^ in mimicking the mysteries, and exhibiting them 
to his companions in his own house, wearing the costume of the 
hierophant: applying to himself the name of hierophant; to 
Polytion, that of daduch; to Theoddrus that of herald, and 
addressing his remaining companions as mysts and epopts; all 
contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of old established by 
the Eumolpidae, the Kerykes, and the Eleusinian priests."^ 

Similar impeachments being at th% same time presented 
against other citizens now serving in Sicily along with.Alkibiar 
d^s, the accusers moved that he and the rest might be sent for 
to come home and take their trial. We may observe that the 
indictment against him is quite distinct and special, making no 
allusion to any supposed treasonable or anti-constitutional projects: 
probably, however, these suspicions were pressed by his enemies 
in their prelinmiary speeches, for the purpose of inducing the 
Athenians to remove him from the command of the army forth- 
with, and send for him home. For such a step it was indispens- 
able that a strong case should be made out : but the public was 
at length thoroughly brought round, and the Salaminian trireme 



* Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. QeaaaTioc Kifiutvoc AaKiddnd 'AX/ct/3td<53?v JOieiviov 
'ZKa/i(3iJvidijv ela^yyeiXev adiKelv irepl rd ^ed^ tt^v dJjfiriTpa Koi r^v Kop^^ 
anofiifiodftevov tcL fivar^pia, koI SeiKvvovTa rolg airov iTaipoig kv ry oUi^ 
ry iavrov, ^x^vra <ttoX^v, olavnep lepo(j>dvTTj^ Itxf^ SeiKvvsi rd lepctf koI 
dvofia^wra airbv fiev Upo<j>dvTrjVf UoXvnava de 6^6ovxov, KfjpvKa 61 Qe66<^ 
pov ^jjyeea • rot)f cJ' uXXovc iToipovc, fivarag Trpoaayopevovra koX ^wrrof , 
KapcL rd vofiifia Kal ra Ko&eaTTiKoTa ind t* Evfto^TtidCnf Kol KripVKQV Kot rav 
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was despatched to Sicilj to fetch him. Great care however was 
taken, in sending this summons, to avoid all appearance of pre- 
judgment, or harshness, or menace. The trierarch was forbidden 
to seize his person, and had instructions to invite him simplj to 
accompany the Salaminian home in his own trireme: so as to 
avoid the hazard of offending the Argeian and Mantineian allies 
serving in Sicily, or the army itself.^ 

It was on the return of the Athenian army from their unsuc- 
cessful attempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters at Katanay 
that they found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived from Athens 
with this grave requisition against the generaL We may be sure 
that Alkibiad^s received private intimation from his Mends at 
Athens, by the same trireme, communicating to him the temper of 
the people, so that his resolution was speedily taken. Professing 
to obey, he departed in his own trireme on the voyage homeward, 
along with the other persons accused, the Salaminian trireme 
being in company; but as soon as they arrived «t Thurii, in 
coasting along Italy, he and his companions quitted the vessel 
and disappeared. Afler a fruitless search on the part of the 
Salaminian trierarch, the two triremes were obliged to return to 
Athens without him. Both Alkibiad^ and the rest of the accused 
— one of whom^ was his own cousin and namesake — were tried| 
condenmed to death on non-appearance, and their property con- 
fiscated ; while the Eumolpidse and the other Eleusinian sacred 
families pronounced him to be accursed by the gods, for his dese- 
cration of the mysteries,^ and recorded the condemnation on a 
plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 
enemies at Athens : at any rate, they thus made sure of getting 
rid of lum ; while had he come back, his condemnation to death. 



* Thncyd. vi, 61. » Xcnoph. Hellen. i, 2, 13. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 61 j Plutarch, Alkib. c, 22-33 ; Lysias, Orat. vi, cont. 
Andokid. sect. 42. 

Plataich says that it would have been easy for Alklbiad^ to raise a 
mutiny in the army at Elatana, had he chosen to resist the order for coming 
home. But this is highly improbable. Considering what his conduct 
became immediately afterwards, we shall see good reason to belier« that he 
would have taken this step, had it been practicable. 
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though probable, could not be considered as certain. In consider 
ing the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiad^s, we have to 
remark, that the people were guiltj of no act of injustice. Se 
had committed — at least there was fair reason for believing that 
he had committed — an act criminal in the estimation of every 
Greek ; the divulgation and profanation of the mysteries. This 
act — alleged against him in the indictment very distinctly, 
divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or other- 
wise — was legally punishable at Athens, and was universally 
accounted guilty in public estimation, as ab offence at once 
against the religious sentiment of the people and against the 
public safety, by offending the two goddesses, D^mSt^r and 
Persephond, and driving them to withdraw their favor and pro- 
tection. The same demand for legal punishment would have 
been supposed to exist in a Christian Catholic country, down to 
a very recent period of history, if insl^jtid of the Elensinian 
mysteries we* suppose the sacrament of the mass to have been 
the ceremony ridiculed ; though such a proceeding would involve 
no breach of obligation to secrecy. Nor ought we to judge what 
would have been the measure of penalty formerly awarded to a 
person convicted of such an offence, by consulting the tendency 
of penal legislation during the last sixty years. Even down to the 
last century it would have been visited with something sharper 
than the draught of hemlock, which is the worst that could j)ossi- 
bly have befallen Alkibiad§s at Athens, as we may see by the 
condemnation and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 
AbbeviUe, in 1766. The uniform tendency of Christian legisla- 
tion, down .to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching 

lation^ ^PP'^ciate fairly the violent emotion raUed at Athens by the muH- 
to cons*d i^^'™* "^ ^^ ^^ profanation of the mysteries, it is necessary 
in Christ^' ^^^ ^ which analogous acts of sacrilege have been viewed 
first JWt*'^^^ Catholic penal legislation, even down to the time of the 

crimituii ja^ J™ following extract from a work of authority on French 
^■f »^, tit. 27^,®?^ — Jousse, Traits de la Justice CrimineUe, Paris, 1771, 
divine ^^^edefiP-®^^:- 

par cette****? ^^^'^^ q^^®'^®^*^ Divine. — Les Crimes de Leze Majesty 

"••iaoii Com ^^'^q'lentDieu imm^diatement, et qu'on doit regarder 

lea plus atroces et les plus ex^crables.— La Majesty 
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the Athenians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of 
offences against the religions sentiment. On the contrary, the 
Athenians are distinguished for comparative mildness and tol- 
erance, as we shall find various opportunities for remarking. 

Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards Alki- 
biades, we must consider, that this violation of the mysteries, of 
which he was indicted in good legal form, was an action for which 
he really deserved punishment, if any one deserved^ it. Even 

de Diea peat lire offens^ de plusienrs mani^res. — 1. En niant Texistence 
de Dieo. 2. Far le crime de cenx qui attentent directement contre la 
Divinity : comme qnand on profane on qa'on foule anx pieds les saintes 
Hosties ; on qa'on frappe les Images de Dieu dans le dessein de Finsolter. 
C'est ce qu'on appelle Crime de Leze-Majest^ Dimne au premier Chef.^ 

Again in the ^ame work, part iv, tit. 46, n. 5, 8, 10, 11, vol. iv, pp. 97- 
99: — 

" La profanation des Saaremens et des Mysttres de la B^Ugion est unsacriUge 
des plus ex^crabUs. Tel est le crime de cenx qui emploient les choses sacr^s 
k des usages commnns et manyais, en d&ision des Mysttres; ceux qui pro- 
fanent la sainte Eucharistie, ou qni en abnsent en qnelqne mani^re que ce 
soit ; ceux qui en m^pris de la Region, profanent les Fonts-Baptismaax ; 
qui jettent par terre les saintes Hosties, on qui les emploient k des usages 
vils et profanes : ceux qui^ en d&ision de nos sacr^ Mystires^ Us contrefint 
dam leurs debauches ; ceux qiUfrappent, mtOUent, abattentj les Images consacr^es 
h DieUj ou dla Sainte Vierge, ou aux Saints^ en m^pris de la B^gion ; et 
enfin, tons ceux qui commettent de semblables impi^t^s. Tons ces crimes 
sent des crimes de Leze-Majesti divine au prater chef parce, qu'ils s'attaquent 
imm^diatement k Bleu, et ne se font k aucun dessein que de I'offenser.'' 

"... La peine du Sacrilege, par TAncien Testament, ^toit celle da feu, 
et d'etre lapid^. — Par les Loix Bomaines, les coapables ^toient condamn^s . 
au fer, au feu, et aux bStes farouches, suivant les circonstances. — En 
France, la peine du sacrilege est arbitraire, et depend de la quality et des 
circonstances du crime, du lieu, du temps, et de la quality de I'accus^. — 
Dans le sacrilege au premier nhef qui attaque la Dimnittfj la Sainte Vierge, et 
les SaintSy v. g. h r<^gard de cenx qui foulent anx pieds les saintes Hosties, 
ou qni les jettent k terre, ou en abnsent, et qui les emploient k des usages 
vils et profanes, la peine est le feu, Tamende honorable, et le poing coup^. 
II en est de m6me de ceux qui profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; ceux qui, 
en d&ision de nos Mystires, s^en moquent et les contrefont dans leurs debauches : 
ils doivent dtre punis de peine capitale, parceque ces crimes attaqaent 
imm^diatement la Divinity." 

M. Jousse proceeds to cite seyeraT examples of persons condemned to 
death for acts of sacrilege, of the nature above described. 
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his enemies did not fabricate this charge, or impute it to hiia 
falsely ; though thej were guilty of insidious and unprincipled 
manoeuvres to exasperate the public mind against him. Their 
machinations begin with the mutilation of the Hermae ; an act of 
new and unparalleled wickedness, to which historians of Greece 
seldom do justice. It was not, like the violations of the myste- 
ries, a piece of indecent pastime committed within four walls, and 
never intended to become known. It was an outrage essentially 
public, planned and executed by conspirators for the deliberate 
purpose of lacerating the religious mind of Athens, and turning 
the prevalent terror and distraction to political profit. Thus 
much is certain ; though we cannot be sure who the conspirators 
were, nor what was their exact or special purpose. That the 
destruction of Alkibiad^s was one of the direct purposes of the 
conspirators, is highly probable. But his enemies, even if they 
were not among the original authors, at least took upon them- 
selves half the guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of 
treacherous machinations against his person. How their scheme, 
which was originally contrived to destroy him before the expedi- 
tion departed, at first failed, was then artfully dropped, and at 
length effectually revived, afler a long train of calumny agunst 
the absent general, has been already recounted. It is among the 
darkest chapters of Athenian political history, indicating, on the 
part of the people, strong religious excitability, without any 
injustice towards Alkibiades ; but indicating, on the part of his 
enemies, as well as of the Hermokopids generally, a depth of 
wicked contrivance rarely paralleled in political warfare. It is 
to these men, not to the people, that Alkibiades owes his expul- 
sion, aided indeed by the effect of his own previous character. 
In regard to the Hermse, the Athenians condemned to death — 
after and by consequence of the deposition of Andokid^ — a 
small number of men who may perhaps have been innocent vic- 
tims, but whom they sincerely believed to be guilty ; and whose 
death not only tranquillized comparatively the public mind, but 
served as the only means of rescue to a far larger number of 
prisoners confined on suspicion. In regard to Alkibiades, they 
came to no collective resolution, except that of recalling him to 
take his trial, a resolution implying no wrong in those who voted 
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for it, whatever may be the gailt of those who proposed and pre- 
pared it hj perfidious means.i 



^ The proceedings in England in 1678 and 1679, in consequence of the 
pretended Popish Plot, haye been alluded to by varions anthon, and recently 
by Dr. Thirlwall, as affording an analogy to that which occurred at Athens 
after the mutilation of the Hehnas. But there' are many material differ- 
ences, and all, so far as I can perceive, to the advantage of Athens. 

1. The "hellish and damnable plot of the Popish Becusants," (to adopt 
the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons, — see Dr. Lingard's His- 
tory of England, vol. xiii, ch. v, p. 88, — words, the like of which were doubt 
less employed at Athens in reference to the Hermokopids,) was baseless, 
mendacious, and incredible, from the beginning. It started from no real 
fact : the whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods and fabrications proceeding 
from Oates, Bedloe, and a few other informers of the worst character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot ; the Hermokopids were reiil 
conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they conspired 
for other objects besides the mutilation of the HermsB. At the same time, 
no one knew what these objects were, nor who the conspirators themselves 
were. 

If before the mutilation of the Herm», a man like Oates had pretended 
to reveal to the Athenian people a fabricated plot implicating AlkibiadSs 
and others, he would have found no credence. It was not until after and 
by reason of that terror-striking incident, that, the Athenians began to give 
credence to informers. And we are to recollect that they did not put any 
one to death on the evidence of these informers. They contented them- 
selves with imprisoning on suspicion, until they got the confession and depo- 
sition of AndokidSs. Those implicated in that deposition were condemned 
to death. Now Andokid^s, as a witness, deserves but very qualified' confi- 
dence; yet it is impossible to degrade him to the same level even as 
Teukrus or DiokleidSs, much less to that of Oates and Bedloe. We cannot 
wonder that the people trusted him, and, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was the least evil that they should trust him. The witnesses upon 
whose testimony the prisoners under the Popish Plot were condemned, 
were even inferior to Teukrus and DiokleidSs in presumptive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been censured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, because the Hermss had been mu- 
tilated. I have endeavored to show, that, looking to their religious ideas, 
the thread of connection between these two ideas is perfectly explicable. 
And why are we to quarrel with the Athenians because they took arms, and 
put themselves on their guard, when a Lacedaemonian or a Boeotian armed 
force was actually on their frontier ? 

As for the condemnation of Alkibiadds and others for profaning and di 
vulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a moment to be put upo* 
a level with the condemnations in the Popish Plot. These were tru« 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile Alkibiad^s afterwards revenged himself on his conntrTmeii, 
it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had just 
ground of complaint against them. On being informed that they 
had condemned him to death in his absence, he is said to have 
exclaimed: <<I shall show them that I am^^alive." He fully 
redeemed his word.^ 

The recall and consequent banishment of Alkibiad^ was mis- 
chievous to AOiens in several ways. It transferred to the 
1 __ 

chai^ges, at least there is strong presumptiye reason for believing that they 
were true. Persons were convicted and pnnished for having done acts 
which they really had done, and which they knew to be legal crimes. 
Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, or not, is another 
question. The enormity of the Popish Plot consisted in punishing persons 
for acts which thej had not done, and upon depositions of the most lying 
and worthless witnesses. 

The state of mind into which the Athenians were driven after the cutting 
of the Hermse, was indeed very analogous to that of the Engl^h people 
during the circulation of the Popish Plot. The suffering, terror, and dis- 
traction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens : but the cause 
of it was graver and more real, and the active injustice which it produced 
was far less than in England. 

" I shall not detain the reader (says Br. Lingard, Hist. Engl, xiii, p. 105) 
with a narrative of the partial trials and judicial murders of the unfortimate 
men, whose names had been inserted by Oates in his pretended discoveries. 
So violent was the excitement, so general the delusion created by the per- 
juries of the informer, that the voice of reason and the claims of justice 
were equally disregarded. Both judge and jury seemed to have no other 
object than to inflict vengeance on the supposed traitors. To speak in sup- 
port of their witnesses, or to hint the improbability of the informations, 
required a strength of mind, a recklessness of consequences, which falls to 
the lot of few individuals : even the king himself, convinced as he was of 
the imposture, and contemptuously as he spoke of it in private, dared not 
exercise his prerogative of mercy to save the lives of the innocent." 

It is to be noted that the House of Lords, both acting as a legislative 
body, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Lord Stafford was 
tried before them (ch. vi, pp. 231-241), displayed a degree of prejudice and 
injustice quite equal to that of the judges and juries in the law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this occasion, and the Milanese judica- 
ture on the occasion adverted to in a previous note, were more corrupted 
and driven to greater injustice by the reigning prejudice, than the purely 
popular dikastery of Athens in this affair of the Hermse, and of the other 
profanations. 

' Plutarch. Alkib. c. 22. 
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enemy's camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points^ 
and to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament, most of all probably the Ai^eians and 
Mantineians, and slackened their zeal in the cause J ' And what 
was worst of all, it left the armament altogether under the para- 
lyzing command of Nikias. For Lamachus, though still equal in 
nominal authority, and now invested with the command of one- 
half instead of one-third of the ariny, appears to have had no real 
influence except in the field. 

Nikias now proceeded to execute that scheme which he had 
first suggested, to sail round from £!atana to Selinus and Egesta, 
with the view of investigating the quarrel between the two as 
weU as the financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the. island, he first toudied at 
Himera, where admittance was refused to him ; he next captured 
a Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together with many 
prisoners; among them the celebrated courtezan Lai's, then a 
very young girl.3 Having handed over this place to the Eges- 
taeans, Nikias went in person to inspect their city and , condition ; 
but could obtain no more money than the thirty talents which 
had been before announced on the second visit of the commis- 
sioners. He then restored the prisoners from Hykkara to their 
Sikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom of one hundred and 
twenty talents,^ and conducted the Athenian land-force across the 
centre of the. island, through the territory of the friendly Sikels 
to Katana ; making an attack in his way upon the hostile Sikd 

• Thncyd. ii, 65. rd re kv r^ <TTparo7red<f} dftpXvrepa iiroiovVy etc. 

' The statements respecting the 'a.ge and life of La'is appear inyolyed in 
inextricable confusion. See the note of GoUer ad Fhilisti, IVagment. v. 

' Diodor. Tiii, 6; Thucyd. vi, 62. Kal Tdvdpdnoda diredoaaVf Kot 
iyhfovro k^ air&v elxoai kcU iKardv raXavra. The word diridoaav seems ^ 
mean that the prisoners were handed oyer to their fellow-countrymen, the 
natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract of a 
definite sum. Had ThucydidSs said dnedovro, it would have meant that 
they were put up to auction for what they would fetch. This distinction is 
at least possible, and, in my judgment, more admissible than that proposed 
In the note of Dr. Arnold. 

If, however, we refer to Thucyd. vi, 88, with Duker's note, we shall see 
iJiat /JUTOTreftTreiv is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of fietuirifi^ 
ireai^ai. The case may perhtps belthe same with drridoaav for diridovro, 

VOL. vn. 10 
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town of Hjbla, in which he was repulsed. At Katana he was 
rejoined by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly aboat the middle -of October, and three 
months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian armament 
at Bhegium; during which period they had achieved nothing 
except the acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies — unless 
we are to reckon the insignificant capture of Hykkara. But 
Nazus and Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had been ootmted upon 
beforehand even by Nikias ; together with Bhegium, which had 
been found reluctant, to his great disappointment. What is still 
worse, in reference to the character of the general, not only 
nothing serious had been achieved, but nothing serious had been 
attempted. The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus for 
action, when the terrific menace of the recent untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was 
wanting at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day 
the preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished; the invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous,^ and when 
he had disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta, 
still more when he assaOed in vain the insignificant Sikel post 
of Hybla, their minds underwent a reaction from dismay to 
extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now rein- 
forced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon their 
generals to lead to the attack of the Athenian position at Elatana, 
since the Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse ; while 
Syracusan horsemen even went so far as to insult the Athenians 
in their camp, riding up to ask if they were come to settle as 
peaceable citizens in the island, instead of restoring the Leontines. 
Such unexpedted humiliation,- acting probably on the feelings of 
.the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias out of his inaction, and 
compelled him to strike a blow for the maintenance of his own 
reputation. He devised a stratagem for approaching Syracuse 
in such a manner as to elude the opposition of the Syracusan 
cavalry, informing himself as to the ground near the dty, through 
some exiles serving along with him.^ 

He despatched to Syracuse a E[atansean citizen, in his heart 

« Thucyd. vi, 63 : vii, 42. « Thucyd. vi, 63 ; Diodor. xiii 6. 
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attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on good terms 
with the other side, as bearer of a pretended message and propo- 
sition from the friends of Syracuse at Eatana. Many of the 
Athenian soldiers, so the message ran, were in the habit of pass- 
ing the night within the walls, apart from their camp and arms. 
It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigorous attack at 
daybreak, to surprise them thus unprepared and dispersed ; while 
the philo-Syracusan party at Eatana promised to aid, by closing 
the gates, assailing the Athenians within, and setting &re to the^ 
ships. A numerous body of Eatanseans, they added, were eaget 
to cooperate in the plan now proposed. 

This communication^ reaching the Syracusan generals at a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 
aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, that they 
sent back the messenger to Eatana with cordial assent and agree- 
ment for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two before, the 
entire Syracusan force was marched out towards Eatana, and 
encamped for the night on the river Symsethus, in the Leontine 
territory, within about eight miles of E[atana. But Nikias, with 
whom the whole proceeding originated, choosing this same day 
to put on shipboard his army, together with his Sikel allies 
present, sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the 
island of Ortydia, into the Great Harbor of Syracuse. Arrived 
thither by break of day, he disembarked his troops unopposed 
south of the mouth of the Anipus, in the interior of the Great 
Harbor, near the hamlet which stretched towards the temple of 
Zeus Olympius. Having broken down the neighboring bridge, 
where the Heldrine road crossed the Anipus, he took up a 
position protected by various embarrassing obstacles, — houses, 
walls, trees, and standing water, besides the steep ground of the 
OJympieion itself on his left wing ; so that he could choose his 
own time for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan 
horse. For the protection of his ships on the shore, he provided 
a palisade work by cutting down the neighboring trees ; and even 
took precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence of 
wood and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Daskon. He had full leisure for such defensive works, since the 
enemy within the walls made no attempt to disturb him, while 
the Syracusan horse only discovered his manoeuvre on arriving 
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before the lines at Katana; and though thej lost no time vo 
returning, the march back was a long one.i Such was the con 
fidence of the Sjracusans, however, that even after so long a 
march, thej offered battle forthwith ; but as Nikias did not quit 
his position, they retreated, to take up their night-station on the 
other side of the Heldrinc road, probably a road bordered on each 
side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position and 
formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, each eight 
deep. His front division was intended to attack ; his rear di- 
vision — in hollow square, with the baggage in the middle — was 
held in reserve near the camp, to lend aid where aid might be. 
wanted ; cavalry there was none. The Syracusan hoplites, seem- 
ingly far more numerous than his, presented the levy in mass of 
the city, without any selection ; they were ranged in the deeper 
order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine allies. On the 
right wing were posted their horsemen, the best part of their 
force, not less than twelve hundred in number; together with two 
hundred horsemen from Gela, twenty &om Kamarina, about fifty 
bowmen, and a company of darters. The hoplites, though. full 
of courage, had little training ; and their array, never precisely 
kept, was on this occasion tarther disturbed by the inmiediate 
vicinity of .the city. Some had gone in to see their families; 
others, hurrying out to join, found the battle already begun, and 
took rank wherever they could.^ 

Thucydid^s, in describing this battle, gives us, according to his 
practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which animated 
the combatants on both sides, and which furnished a theme for 
the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears surprising to one 
accustomed to modem warfare, where the soldier is under the 
influence simply of professional honor and disgrace, without any 
thought of the cause for which he is fighting. In ancient times, 
such a motive was only one among many others, which, according 
to the circumstances of the case, contributed to elevate or depress 
the soldier's mind at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the 
recognized military preeminence of chosen Argeians, Mantine- 

* Thucyd. vi, 65, 66 j Diodor. xiii, 6 ; Plutarch, Nikias, (}. 13. 

• Thucyd. vi, 67-69. 
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ians, and Athenians, as compared to the Sjracusan levy in mass, 
who were full of belief in their own superiority, — this is a 
striking confession of the deplorable change which had been 
wrought by his own delay, — but who would come short in actual 
conflict, from want of discipline:^ Moreover, he reminded them 
that they were far away from home, and that defeat would render 
them victittis, one and all, of the §yracusan cavalry. He little 
thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, that such a caliEunity, 
serious as it would have been, was even desirable for Athens, 
since it would have saved her from the far more overwhelming 
disasters which wiU be found to sadden the coming chapters of 
this history. • 

While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in skirmish- 
ing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and Nikias ordered 
his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, before the 
Syracusans expected it. Judging from his previous backwardness, 
they never imagined that he would be the first to give orders for 
charging ; nor was it until they saw the Athenian line actually 
advancing towards them that they lifted their own arms from the 
ground and came forward to give the meeting. The shock was 
bravely encountered on both sides, and for some time the battle 
continued hand to hand with undecided result. There happened 
to supervene a violent storm of rain, with thunder and lightning, 
which alarmed the Syracusans, who construed it as an unfavor- 
able augury, while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it 
seemed a mere phenomenon of the season,^ so that they still 
farther astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence 

* Thacyd. vi, 68, 69. &2.2.ug 6h koI irpdc &vdpctc navdrifiei re afivvofiS' 
vovf, Kai ovK diroXsKTov^ dairep if fide Kot Trpoaeri St/ce^twrcf, ol iTcep 
<l>povovai nlv iffidCi iirofievovai dk oH* cJtd rd t^v kinoTrjfiriv rl^g roX- 

This passage illustrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb irav3tj/ieL 
Compare iravdafietj iravofitXel, MschjluSj Sept. Theb, 275. 

* Thncyd.vi, 70. Tolc <r kfiireipoTepoiCj ri fitv yiyvo/zeva, koI &p^ hwc 
nepaive<r&ai doKecv^ Toi)c ^^ av&eaTQTO^, iroTii) fiei^tj IkitXti^lv [ji^ viKOfiivovc 
irapexeiv. 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not eqnully nnmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. 
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with which they oontiaaed the fight. At length the Sjracusan 
armj was broken, dispersed^ and fled ; first, before the Argeiana 
<m die righty next, before the Athenians in the centre. The 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without dis- 
ordering their ranks : for the Syracusan cavidiy, which had not 
jet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and enabled 
their own infantry to retire in safety behind the Heldrine road.^ 

So litde were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, thai 
they did not retire within their city until they had sent an ade- 
quate detachment to guard the neighboring temple and sacred 
precinct of the Olympian Zeus, wherein there was much 
deposited wealth, which they feared that the Athenians might 
seize. Nikias, however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
contented himself with occupying the field of battle, burnt his 
own dead, and stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy. 
The Syracusans and their allies lost two hundred and fifly men, 
the Athenians fifty .^ 

On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their dead 
bodies for burial, and collected the ashes of his own dead, Nikias 
reembarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed bads: to his former 
station at Eatana. He conceived it impossible, without cavalry 
and a farther stock of money, to maintain his position near -Syra- 
cuse or to prosecute immediate operations of siege or blockade. 
And as the winter was now approaching, he determined to take 
up winter quarters at Katana ; though considering the mild win- 
ter at Syracuse, and the danger of marsh fever near the Great 
Harbor in summer, the change of season might well be regarded 
as a qne8ti<maMe gain. But he proposed to employ the interval 



1 Thucyd. vi, 70. 

• Thacyd. vi, 71. Plutarch (Nikiaa, c.l6) states that Nikias refused from 
religious scruples to invade the sacred precinct, though his soldiers were 
eager to seise its contents. 

Diodoms (xiii, 6) affirms erroneously that the Athenians became masters 
of the Olympieion. Pausanias too says the same thing (x, 28, 3), adding 
that Nikias abstained fit)m disturbing either the treasures or the offerings, 
and left them still under the care of the Syracusan priests. 

Plutarch fardier states that Nikias stayed some days in hfs position before 
be returned to Katasa. ' But the language of ThncydidSs indicates that the 
Athenians returned on the day after the battle. 
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in sending to Athens for eavaliy and money, as well as in pro- 
coring the like reinforcements from his Sicilian allies, whose 
numbers he calculated now on increasing b j the accession of new 
cities after his recent victory, and to get together magazines of 
every kind for beginmng ^e siege of Syracuse in the spring. 
Despatching a trireme to Athens with these requisitions, he 
sailed with his forces to Mess§nS, within which there was a 
favorable party who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. 
Such a correspondence had already been commenced before the 
departure of Alkibiad^ : but it was the first act of revenge 
which the departing general took on his country, to betray the 
proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party in Mess^n^. Accord* 
ingly, these latter, watching their opportunity, rose in aims before 
the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, and 
held the town by force against the Athenians ; who after a fruit- 
less delay of tibirteen days, with scanty supplies and under 
stoimy weather, were forced to return to Nazos, where they 
established a paHsaded camp and station, and went into winter 
quarters.! 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement into 
the harbor of Syracuse, and the battle, had been ably planned 
and executed. It served to show the courage and discipline of 
the army, as well as to keep up the spirits of the soldiers them- 
selves, and to obviate those feelings of disappointment which the 
previous inefficiency of the armament tended to arouse. But as 
to other results, the victory was barren ; we may even say, pos- 
itively mischievous, since it imparted a momentary stimulus 
which served as an excuse to Nikias for the three months of total 
inaction which followed, and since it neither weakened nor hu- 
miliated the Syracusans, but gave them a salutary lesson which 
they turned to account while Nikias was in his winter quarters. 
His apathy during these first eight months after the arrival of the 
expedition at Bhegium (from July 415 b.c. to March 414 b.g.}, 
was the most deplorable of all calamities to his army, his country, 
and himself. Abundant proofs of this wiU be seen in the coming 
events : at present, we have only to turn back to his own predic- 
tions and recommendations. All the difficulties and dangers to 

> Thucjd. vi, 71-74. 
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be surmounted in Sidlj had been foreseen bj himself and im- 
pressed upon the Athenians : in the first instance, as grounds 
against undertaking the expedition ; but the Athenians, though 
unfortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fuUy 
admitted their reality, and authorized him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome themJ He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own ideas^ 
together with supplies and implements for besieging ; yet when 
arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing that force in 
any serious enterprise, iand to find an. excuse for* conducting it 
back to Athens. That Syracuse was the grand enemy, and tluit 
the capital point of the enterprise was the siege of that city, was 
a truth familiar to himself as well as every man at AUiens :^ 
upon the formidable cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had him- 
self insisted, in the preliminary debates. Yet, after four months 
of mere trifling, and pretence of action so as to evade dealing 
with the real difficulty, the existence of this cavalry is made an 
excuse for a farther postponement of four months until reinforce- 
ments can be obtained from Athens. To all the intrinsic dan- 
gers of the case, predicted by Nikias himself with proper dis • 
cemment, was thus superadded the aggravated danger of his 
own factitious delay ; frittering away the first impression of his 
armament, giving the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifica- 
tions, and allowing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against 
Attica as well as to succor Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness 
of this commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every 
kind, and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity be- 
came imminent: the consequence of which was, — to use an 
expression of the Corinthian envoy before the Peloponnesian 
war in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta, — that never 
acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy in 
double force instead of single, at the moment of actual conflict^ 
Great, indeed, must have been the disappointment of the Athe- 



* Thucyd. vi, 21-26. • Thucyd. vi, 20. 

' Thucyd. vi, 69. ^avxa^ere ydp ftovoi 'EA^iyvov, u AaxeSMfiovioij oh ry 
dwdfiei Tivd, cMct rf fieXX^cet A/iwo/ievoif Kot fiovoi oifK dfixofiivijv 
T^v aij^fjaiv top kx'^p&v^ a'XT^h dtirXaaiov/ieviiVf xaraXih 
9vreC' 
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nians, when, after having sent forth in the month of June, an 
expedition of unparalleled eflGiciency, they receive in the month 
of November a despatch to acquaint them that the general has 
accomplished little except one indecisive victory; and that he 
has not even attempted anything serious, nor can do so ualess 
they send him farther cavalry and money. Yet the only aaswer 
which they made was, to grant and provide for this demand 
without any public expression of discontent or disappointment 
against him.^ And this is the more to be noted^ since the re- 



^Xl(Txpbv dh piaa^evToc aneJi^eiv, fj {jarepov iirifieraTrefiw-ea'&ai, 
rd irpuTov da/ceirrwf ^ov'kevaafievovc : " It is disgraceful to be ddyen oat 
of Sicily by snperior force, or to send hack here afterwards far fresh reinfane- 
mentSy iJirough oar own favU in making had calculations at Jirst^ (Thucyd. 
vi, 21.) 

This was a part of the last speech by Nikias himself at Athene, prior to 
|he expedition. The Athenian people in reply had passed a voce that he 
and his colleagaes should fix their own amount of force, and should have 
everything which they asked for. Moreover, such was the feeling in the 
city, that every one individually was anxious to put down his name to 
serve (vi, 26-31). Thucydides can hardly find words sufficient to depict 
the completeness, the grandeur, the wealth public and private, of the ar- 
mament. 

As this goes to establish what I have advanced in the text, — that the 
actions of '^Nikias in Sicily stand most of all condemned by his own pre- 
vious speeches at Athens, — so it seems to have been forgotten by Dr. Ar- 
nold, when he wrote his note on the remarkable passage, ii, 65, of Thucydi- 
d§s, — i^ d>v aA^c re -ttoXX^, (5f h fieyaXy iroXeiy xal apx^ ^Xovtry, ^fiap' 
rrr&ri, Kal 6 kg S««eXtav irTiovc ' 5f o^ tooovtov yvufiTjc d/ndpTTifia fyf npdf 
ovg iirpeaav, baov ol iKfre/i^avreCt oi) rh irpdc^opa ToXg olxo» 
fievoic h'n lyiyvCtaKovT ECy aJikH xard rdg Idiag ^lapoMg Tcepi Tt}( 
Tov dfjfiov TTOoardaiac^ ra T,e kv r^ aTpaT07rid(i) afipXvrepa iiroiovVf xdt rd 
wspl ii)v irSXiv iTpGiTOU kv akTirjTMLg krapdx&Tjaav. Upon which Dr. Arnold 
remarks : — 

" ThucydidSs here expresses the same opinion which he repeats in two 
other places (vi, 31 ; vii, 42), namely, that the Athenian powei was fully 
adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the expedition been mismaxiaged 
by the general^ and insuffidendg supplied hy the government at heme. The words 
oi) rh Tcpoafopa rolg olxofiivoig iniyiyvuaKovrec signify "no< voting after* 
wards the needftd sapplies to their absent armament .•** for Nikias was prevented 
from improving his first victory over the Syracusans by the want of cavaliy 
and money; and the whole winter was lost before he could get supplied 
from Athens. And subsequently the armament was allowed to be reduced 

VOL. vn. 10* 15oc. 
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moval of Alkibiadds afforded an inviting and even valaable op- 
pbrtunitj' for proposing to send out a fresh colleagae in his room. 

to great distress and weakness, before the second expedition was sent to re- 
inforce it.** GoUer and Poppo concur in this explanation. 

Let us in the first place discuss the explanation here given of the words 
rd, icpoa^pa htiytyvCxtKovTe^. It "appears to me that these words do mH 
ugnify ** vodng the needfid supplies.^* 

The word iniytyvwTKwiv cannot be used in the same sense with hnv^ft/Ketip 
— irapcuTxeiv (vii, 2-15), iKiropi^eiv. As it would not be admissible to say 
iniyiyvCMTKeiv ^ttAo, v^aCi iinrovg, xPW^T^i etc., so neither can it be right to 
say kftiytyvduKciv rd. irp6<T<jtopay if this latter word were used only as a com 
prehensire word for these particulars, meaning ^^ supplies.^ The words 
really mean : " taJdng fiarther resobttidns (after the expedition was gone) un- 
suitable or miachievous to the absent armament^^ Upoa^opa is used here quite 
generally, agreeing with fiovXtifiaTO^ or some such word: indeed, we find the 
phrase r^ npoa^pa used in the most general sense, for " what is suitable )" 
"what is advantageous or convenient:" yvpvdao rH irpoo^pa — npaaaerai 
rh TTpoatpopa — rd izpoa^op' tiv^qt' — rd 'Kpoa^opa Spuyc &v — rd ralade irpoff- 
^opov. Euripid* HippoL 112; Alkestis, 148; Iphig. Aul. 160, B ; Helent 
1299 ; Troades, 304. 

ThucydidSs appears to have in view the violent party contests which 
broke out in reference to the Hermss and the other irreligious acts at 
Athens, after the departure of the armament, especially to the mischief of 
recalling Alkibiadds, which grew out of those contests. He does not allude 
to the withholding of supplies from the armament ; nor was it the purpose 
of any of the parties at Athens to withhold them. The party acrimony 
was directed against AlkibiadSs exclusively, not against the expedition. 

Next, as to the main allegation in Dr. .Arnold's note, that one of the causes 
of the failure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, that it was " insuf- 
ficiently supplied by Athens." Of the two passages to which he refers in 
Thucydid^s (vi, 31 ; vii, 42), the first distinctly contradicts this allegation, 
by setting forth the prodigious amount of force sent ; the second says noth- 
ing about it, and indirectly discountenances it, by dwelling upon tiie glar- 
ing blunders of Nikias. 

After the Athenians had allowed Nikias in the spring to name and col- 
lect the force which he thought requisite, how could they expect to receive 
a demand for farther reinforcements in the autumn, the army having really 
done nothing ? Nevertheless, the supplies were sentj as soon as they could 
be, and as soon as Nikias expected them. If the whole winter was lost^ 
that' was not the fault of the Athenians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. Arnold, to say, " that the armament toas allowed to 
be reduced to great distress and weakness before the second expedition was 
sent to reinforce it." The second expedition was sent the moment thatNik* 
ias made known his distress and asked for it; his intimation of distress com 
ing quite suddenly, almost immediately after most successful appearances. 
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If there were no complaints raised against Nikias at Athens, so 
neither are we informed of any such, even among his own sol- - 
diers in Sicily, though their disappointment must have been yet 
greater than that of their countrymen at home, considering the 
expectations with which they had come out We may remember 
that the delay of a few days at Eion, under perfectly justifiable 
circumstances, and while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
actually sent for, raised the loudest murmurs against KLeon in 
his expedition Against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own 
army.i The ccmtrast is instructiye, and will appear yet more 
instructive as we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of their 
recent defeat. In the next public assembly which ensued, Her- 
mokrates addressed them in the mingled tone of encouragement 
and admonition. He praised their bravery, while he deprecated 
their want of tactics and discipline. Considering the great supe- 
riority of the enemy in this last respect, he regarded the recent 
battle as giving good promise for the future ; and he appealed 
with satisfaction to the precautions taken by Nikias in fortifying his 
camp, as well as to his speedy retreat after the battle. He pressed 
them to diminish the excessive number of fifteen generab, whom 
they had hitherto been accustomed to nominate to the command ; 
to reduce the number to three, conferring upon them at the same 

It appears to me that nothing can be more incorrect or inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the narratire of Thucydidds, than to charge the Athenir 
ans with having starved their expedition. What they are really chargeable 
with, is, the having devoted to it a disproportionate fraction of their entire 
strength, perfectly enormous and minons. And so Thncydidds plainly 
conceives it, when he is describing both the armament of Nikias and that 
of Demosthenes. 

Thncydld^s is very reserved in saying anything against Nikias, whom he 
treats throughout with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. But he lets 
drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanagement of the 
general as the cause of the failure of the armament, not as " one of two 
causes," as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of course, I recognize fully the 
consummate skill, and the aggressive vigor so unusual in a Spartan, of Gy 
lippus, together with the effective influence which this* exercised upon the 
result. But Gylippus would never have set foot in Syracuse, had he not 
been let in, first through the apathy, next through the contemptuous want 
of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii, 42). 

Thucyd. v, 7. See volume vi of this History, chap, liv, p. 464. 
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time fuller powen than bad been before enjoyed, and swearing m 
Bolemn oath to leave them nnfettered in the exercise of soch 
powers ; lastly, to enjoin npon these genends the most strenuoas 
efforts, daring the coming winter, for training and arming the 
whole population. Accordingly Hermokrat^ himself, with Hera- 
kleid€s and Sikanus, were named to tbe command. Ambassadors 
were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of entreat* 
ing assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevuling on the Peloponne- 
sians to recommence a direct attack against Attica i^ so as at least 
to prevent the Athenians from sending farther reinforcements to 
Nikias, and perhaps even to bring about the recall of his army 
But by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of the line 
of fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed a new wall, in- 
closing an additional space and covering both their inner and their 
outer dty to the westward, reaching from the outer sea to the 
Great Harbor, across the whole space fronting the rising slope 
of the hill of Epipolie, and stretching far enough westward to 
indose the sacred precinct of Apollo Teinenites. This was 
intended as a precaution, in order that if Nikias, resuming opera- 
tions in the spring, should beat them in the field and confine them 
to their walls, he might, nevertheless, be prevented from carrying 
a wall of drcumvallation firom sea to sea without covering a great 
additional extent of ground.^ Besides this, the Syracusans fitted 
up and garrisoned the deserted town of Megara, on the coast to 
the north of Syracuse ; they established a regular fortification and 
garrison in the Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which 
they had already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias ; 
and they planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient 
landing-places. All these precautions were useful to them ; and 
we may even say that the new outlying fortification, inclosing the 
Temenites, proved their salvation in the coming siege, by so 
lengthening the drcumvallation necessary for the Athenians to 

* ThucycL vi,72,73. 

»ThucycLvi,75.'Ere<;t*Cov 6i olXvpoKwrtoi h t^ x^^f^vt npo^ re ry noXet^ 
T^ TefuvtTjjv bndc imijaafievot, reixos irap^ irav rd irpbc *Evt- 
iroXHc bpCw, bnoc f^^ <J«* iXaffffovog eiavoTeixtiJTot wcriv, 
^v &pa (T^XXuvrai, etc. 

I resenre the general explanation of the topography of Syracuse for the 
aezt diapter, when the siege begins. 
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eoDStract, that Gjlippus had time to arrive before it was finished* 
But there was one farther precaution which the Sjracusans 
omitted at this moment, when it was open to them without any 
hindrance, to occupy and fortify the Euryalus, or the summit 
of the hill of Epipolas. Had they done lids now, probably the 
A^enians could never'have made progress with their lines of 
circumvallation : but they did not think of it until too late, 
as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless it is important to remark, in reference to the 
general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias 
had adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus, or 
if he had begun his permanent besieging operations against Syra- 
cuse in the summer or autumn of 415 B.C., instead of postponing 
them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 B.C., he would have 
found none of these additional defences to contend against, and 
the line of circumvallation necessary for his purpose would have 
been shorter and easier. Besides these permanent and irreparable 
disadvantages, his winter's inaction at Naxos drew upon him the 
farther insult, that the Syracusans marched to his former quarters 
at Katana and burned the tents which they found standing, 
ravaging at the same time the neighboring fields.^ 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it ; and in the course of this winter the Athe- 
nian envoy Euph^mus with others was sent thither to propose a 
renewal of that aUiance, between the city and Athens, which had 
been concluded ten years before. Hermokrat^s the Syracusan 
went to counteract his object ; and both of them, according to 
Grecian custom^ were admitted to address the public assembly. 

Hermokrates began by denouncing the views, designs, and past 
history of Athens. He did not, he said, fear her power, provided 
the Sicilian cities* were united and true to each other: even 
against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians after 
the recent battle had shown how little they confided in their own 
strength. What he did fear, was, the delusive promises and 
insinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the island, and to 
paralyze aiA joint resistance. Every one knew that' her purpose 
in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily, — that Leontini and 

» Thucyd. vi, 75. 
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Egesta served merely as coavenient pretences to put forward, *-« 
and that she could haye no sincere sympathy for Chalkidians ia 
Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the Chalkidians in £u- 
iHsa. It was, in truth, nothing else hut an extension of the same 
scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby she had reduced her Ionian 
allies and kinsmen to their present wretched slavery, now threat- 
ened against Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily show her 
that they were no lonianB, made to be transferred irom one master 
to another, but autonomous Dorian's from the centre of ant<Hiomy, 
Peloponnesus. It would be madness to forfeit this honorable 
position through jealousy or lukewarmness among themselves* 
Let not the Kamarinaeans imagine that Athens was striking her 
blow at Syracuse alone: they were themselves next neighbors 
of Syracuse, and would be the first victims if she were conquered. 
They might wish, from apprehension or envy, to see the superior 
power of Syracuse humbled, but this could not happen without 
endangering their own existence. They ought to do fi>r her 
what they would have asked her to do if the Athenians had 
invaded Eiunarina, instead of lending merely nominal aid, as they 
had hitherto done. Their former alliance with Athens was for 
purposes of mutual defence, not binding them to aid her in 
schemes of piire aggression. To hold aloof, give fair words to 
both parties, and leave Syracuse to fight the battle of Sicily 
single-handed, was as unjust as it was dishonorable* If she came 
oS victor in the struggle, she would take care that the Kama- 
rinaeans should be no gainers by such a policy. The state of 
affairs was so plain, that he (Hermokrat^) could not pretend to 
enlighten them : but he solemnly appealed to their sentiments of 
common blood and lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were 
assailed by their eternal enemies the lonians, and ought not to be 
now betrayed by their own brother Dorians of E^amarina.^ 

EuphSn;ius, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
reference to her empire, and vindicated her against the charges 
of Hermokrates. Though addressing a Dorian assembly, he did 
not fear to take his start from the position laid down by Hermo- 
krates, that Ibnians were the natural enemies of Dorians. Under 
this feeling Athens, as an Ionian city, had looked about to 

» Thftcyd, vi, 77-80. 
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Strengthen hei^elf against the supremacy of her powerful Dorian 
neighbors in Peloponnesus. Finding herself sdfler the repulse 
of the Persian king at the head of those lonians and other 
Greeks who had just revolted from him, she had made use of her 
position as well as of her superior navy to shake off the illegiti- 
mate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was justified by regard 
foT her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the immense su- 
periority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of Greece from the 
Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she had good ground 
for reducing them to subjection, because they had made them- 
selves the instruments and auxiliaries of the Persian king in his 
attempt to conquer her. Prudential views for assured safety to 
herself had thus led her to the acquisition of her present empire, 
and the same views now brought her to Sicily. He was pre- 
pared to show that the interests of Kamarina were in full 
accordance with those of Athens. The main purpose of Athens 
in Sicily was to prevent her Sidlian enemies from sending aid to 
her Peloponnesian enemies, to accomplish which, powerful Sici- 
lian allies were indispensable to her. To enfeeble or subjugate 
her Sidlian allies would be folly : if she did this, they would not 
serve her purpose of keeping the Syracusans employed in their 
own island. Hence her desire to reestablish the expatriated 
Leontines, powerful and free, though she retained the Chalki- 
dians in Euboea as subjects. Near home, she wanted nothing 
but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying, while in Sicily, she 
required independent and efficient allies; so that th^ double 
conduct, which Hermokratds reproached as inconsistent, proceeded 
from one and the same root of public prudence. Pursuant to 
that motive, Athens dealt differently with her different allies, 
according to the circumstances of eadi. Thus, she respected the 
autonomy of Chios and Methymna, and maintained equal rela- 
tions with other islanders near Peloponnesus ; and such were the 
relations which she now wished to establish in Sicily. 

No : it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarinaeans and 
other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was aiming 
at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island; and that 
which she had already done towards the Leontines showed what 
she was prepared to do when the time came, against Kamarina 
and others. It was under this apprehension that the Kamari- 
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naeans had formerly invited Athens into Sicily: it would be 
alike unjust and impolitic were they now to repudiate her aid, for 
she could accomplish nothing' without them ; if they did so on 
the present occasion, they would repent it hereafter when exposed 
to the hostility of a constant encroaching neighbor, and when 
Athenian auxiliaries could not again be had. He repelled the 
imputations which Herinokrat^ had cast upon Athens, but the 
Kamarinseans were not sitting as judges or censors upon her 
merits. It was for them to consider whether that meddlesome 
disposition, with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the shield of weaker 
states, throughout Greece. He now tendered it to the Kama- 
rinaBans as their only security against Syracuse; calling upon 
them, instead of living in perpetual fear. of her aggression, to 
seize the present opportunity of attacking her on an equal footing, 
jointly with Athens.! 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermokrat^ 
renewing substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken 
up ten years before at the congress of Gela, to settle all Sicilian 
differences at home, and above all things to keep out the inter- 
vention of Athens ; w^o if she once got footing in Sicily, would 
never rest until she reduced all the cities successively. This 
was the natural point of view for a Syracusan politician ; but by 
no means equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an inhabitant 
of one of the secondary Sicilian cities, especially of the contermi- 
nous Kamarina. And the oration of Euph§mus is an able plead- 
ing to demonstrate that the Kamarinaeans had far more to fear 
from Syracuse than from Athens. His arguments to this point 
are at least highly plausible, if not convincing: but he seems to 
lay himself open to attack from the opposite quieuler. If Athens 
cannot hope to gain any subjects in Sicily, what motive has she 
for interfering ? This Euph^mus meets by contending that if 
she does not interfere, the Syracusans and their allies will come 
across and render assistance to the enemies of Athens in Pelo- 
ponnesus. It is manifest, however, that under the actual circum- 
stances of the time, Athens could have no real fears of this 
nature, and that her r^al motives for meddling in Sicily were 

* Thucyd. vi, 83-87. 
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thooe of hope and encroachment, not of self-defence. Biit it 
shows how little likely such hopes were to be realized, and there- 
, fore how ill-advised the whole plan of interference in Sicily was, 
— that the Athenian envoy could say to the Kamarinaeans, in 
the same strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when combating 
the wisdom of the expedition : ^ Such is the distance of Sicily 
from Athens, and such the difficulty •f guarding cities of great 
force and ample territory combined, that if we wished to. hold 
you Sicilians as subjects, we should be unable to do it : we can 
only retain you as free and powerful allies." ^ What Nikias said 
at Athens to dissuade his countrymen from the enterprise, under 
sincere conviction, Euph§mus repeated at Kamarina for the pur- 
pose of conciliating that city ; probably, without believing it 
himself, yet the anticipation was not on that account the less true 
and reasonable. - 

The Kamarinaeans felt the force of both speeches, from Her- 
mokrat§s and Eiiph^mus. Their inclinations carried them 
towards the Athenians, yet not without a certain misgiving in 
case Athens should prove completely successful. Towards the 
Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but unqual- 
ified apprehension, and jesdousy of very ancient date ; and even 
now their great fear was, of probable suffering, if the Syracusans 
succeeded against Athens without their cooperation. In this 
dilemma, they thought it safest to give an evasive answer, of 
friendly sentiment towards both parties, but refusal of aid to 
either; hoping thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, whichever 
way the ultimate success might tum.9 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Eamarina, such 
was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In December, 415 b.c., 
no human beii^ could venture to predict how the struggle between 
Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year would turn out ; 
nor were the Kamarinaeans prompted by any hearty feeling to 
take the extreme chances with either party. Matters had borne 



* Thucyd. vi, 86. iffieic fiiv ye olre iftftelvai Swarol n^ /if^* vfiuv el re 
not yevo/ievoi kokoI KaTepyaaaifie^ay advvaroi KaracrxsiVy ^tdt fitjKoc re irXov 
Kal uTTOfH^ <^XaKfic TTO^eav fieyaXov koI irapaaKevy ijizeipuTidciVy etc. 

This is exactly the language of Nikias in his speech to the Athenians, 
Tijll. « Thucyd. vi, 88. 
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a different aspect, indeed, in tlie preceding month of July 415 b.c^ 
when the Athenians first arrived. Hj|d the vigorous policy urged 
bj Lamaehus been then followed up, the Athenians would always 
have appeared likelj to succeed, if, indeed, they had not already 
become conquerors of Syracuse ; so that waverers like the 
Elamarinseans would have remained attached to them from policy. 
The best way to obtain attics, Lamaehus had contended, was, to 
be prompt aod decisive in action, and to strike at the capital point 
at once, while the intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. 
Of the value of his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by 
the conduct of Kamarina.^ 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or nothing. 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of condliatiug the 
Sikeb in the interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who dwelt in 
the central regions of the island, for the most part declared in his 
£iivor, — especially the powerful Sikel prince Arch6ni(i§Sy — send- 
ing provisions and even money to the camp at Naxos. Against 
some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detachments for purposes of 
compulsion ; while the Syracusans on their part did the like to 
counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as had become dependents of 
Syracuse, stood aloof from the struggle. As the spring ap- 
proadbed, Nikias transferred his position from Naxos to Katana^ 
reestablishing that camp which the Syracusans had destroyed.^ ^ 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite cooperation 
from that city ; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
on the southern coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to him 
their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now realized 
their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained ; why, we 
do not know ; for we shall find the Carthaginians, six years hence, 
invading Sicily with prodigious forces ; and if they entertained 
imy such intentions, it would seem that the presence of Nikias in 
Sicily must have presented the most convenient moment for ex- 
ecuting them. To the Sikels, Egestaeans, and all the other allies 
of Athens, Nikias sent orders for bricks, iron bars, clamps, and 
everything suitable for the wall of circumvallation, which was to 
be commenced with the first burst of spring. 

> Compare the remarks of Alkibiades, Thucyd. vi, 91. 
* Thucyd. vi, 88. 
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While such preparations were going on in Sicilj, debates of 
portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately after the 
battle near the Oljmpieion, and the retreat of Nikias into winter 
quarters, the Sjracusans had despatched envoys to Peloponnesus 
to solicit reinforcements. Here, again, we are compelled to notice 
the lamentable consequences arising out of the inaction of Nikias. 
Had he commenced the siege of Syracuse on his first arrival, it 
may be doubted whether any such envoys would have been sent 
to Peloponnesus iit all ; at any rate, they would not have arrived 
in time to produce decisive effects.! After exerting what influence 
they could upon the Italian Greeks in their voyage, the Syiacusan 
envoys reached Corinth, where they found the warmest reception 
and obtained promises of speedy succor. The Corinthians fur- 
nished envoys of their own to accompany them to Sparta, and to 
back their request for Lacedaemonian aid. 

They found at the congress, at Sparta another advocate upon 
whom they could not reasonably have counted, AlkibiadSs. That 
exile had crossed over from Thurii to the Eleian port of Kylldn6 
in Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel,^ and now appeared at 

* Thttcyd. vi, 88 ; vii, 42. 

' Fiatareh (Alkib. c. 23) says that he went to reside at Aigos; but this 
seems difficult to reconcile with the assertion of Thucydidds (yi, 61) that 
his friends at Argos had incurred grave suspicions of treason. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c.4) says, with greater probability of truth, that 
Alkibiadds went from Thurii, first to Elis, next to Thebes. 

Isokrat^ (De Bigis, Orat. xyi, s. 10) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Greece, inscribed his name on a column, and sent enyoys to 
demand his person from the Aigeians ; so that AlkibiadSs toas oompdled to 
take refuge with the Lacedsemonians. This whole statement of Isokrat§s 
is exceedingly loose and untrustworthy, carrying back the commencement 
of the conspiracy of the Pour Hundred to a time anterior to the banish- 
ment of Alkibiad6s. But among all the vague sentences, this allegation 
that the Athenians banished him out of all Greece stands prominent They 
could only banish him from the territory of A-thens and her allies. Whether 
he went to Argos, as I have already said, seems to me very doubtful: 
perhaps Plutarch copied the statement from this passage of Isokratfis. 

But under all circumstances, we are not to believe that AlkibiadSs turned 
against his country, or went to Sparta, upon compulsion. The first act of his 
hostility to Athens, the disappointing her of the acquisition of Messdnd, was 
committed before he left Sicily. Moreover, Thucydid^ represents him as 
unwilling indeed to go to Sparta, but only unwilling because he was afraid 
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Sparta on special invitation and safe-conduct A-om the Lacedse- 
monians ; of whom he was at first vehemently afnud, in conse- 
quence of having raised against them that Feloponnesian combi- 
nation which had given them so much trouble before the battle 
of Mantineia. He now appeared, too, burning with hostility 
against his country, and eager to inflict upon her all the mischief 
in his power. Having been the chief evil genius to plunge her, 
mainly for selfish ends of his own, into this ill-starred venture, he 
was now about to do his best to turn it into her^irreparable ruin. 
His fiery stimulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, supplied what 
was wanting in Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, and inflamed 
the tardy good-will of the Spartan ephors into comparative de- 
cision and activity.^ His harangue in the Spartan congress is 
given to us by ThucydidSs, who may possibly have heard it^ as 
he was then himself in exile. Like the earlier speech which he 
puts into the mouth of Alkibiades at Athens, it is characteristic 
in a high degree ; and interesting in another point of view as the 
latest composed speech of any length which we find in his history. 
I give here the substance, without professing to translate the 
words. 

<^ First, I must address you, Lacedaemonians, respecting the 
prejudices current against me personally, before I can hope to 
find a fair hearing on public matters. You know it was I, who 
renewed my public connection with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. Moreover, 
I assiduously cultivated your favor on all points, especially by 
attentions to your prisoners at Athens : but while I was showing 
all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity of ithe peace 
which you made with Athens to employ my enemies as your 
agents, thus strengthening their hands, and dishonoring me. It 
was this conduct of yours which drove me to unite with the Ar- 
geians and Mantineians ; nor ought you to be angry with me for 
mischief which you thus drew upon yourselves. Probably some 
of you hate me too, without any good reason, as a forward parti- 
san of democracy. My family were always opposed to the Pei- 

of the Spartans ; dn fact, waiting for a safe-condact and inyitation from 
them. ThncydidSs mentions nothing about his going to Ai|;os (yi, 88). 
* Thucyd. vi, 88. 
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Bistratid despots ; and as all opposition to a reigning dynasty 
takes the name of The People, so from that time forward we 
continued to act as leaders of the people.^ Moreover, our estab- 
lished constitution was a democracy, so that I had no choice but 
to obey, though I did my best to maintain a moderate line of 
political conduct in the midst of the reigning license. It was not 
my family, but others, who in former times as well as now, led 
the people into the worst courses, those same men who sent me 
into exile. I always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the 
entire city ; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which 
Athens had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I 
found already existing.^ For as to democracy, all we Athenians 
of common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I 
have better reason than any one else to rail against it, if one could 
BSLj anything new about such confessed folly ; but I did not think 
it safe to change the government, while you were standing by as 
enemies. 

" So much as to myself personally : I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something more 
than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, was, 
first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks ; next, the Italian Greeks ; 
afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian empire and 
on Carthage herself. If all or most of this succeeded, we were 
then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended to bring to this en- 
tepprise. the entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
besides large numbers of Iberian and other warlike barbaric mer- 

* Thucyd. vi, 89. Toig yd.p rvpavvoig ael Kore Siaipopoi ia/iev, ndv Sh rb 
kvavTiovfievov r^ Swaarevovri d^fiog dvofiaarai • Kal drr* kKsivov ^fiirape- 
fieivev ^ Trpoaraaia vftlv tov ttX^'&ovc. 

It is to be recollected that the Lacedaemonians had been always opposed 
to Tvpavvoi, or despots, and had been particularly opposed to the Feisistra 
tid rifpawoi, whom they in fact put down. In tracing his democratical 
tendencies, therefore, to this source, AlkibiadSs took the best means of ex 
cnsing them before a Lacedaemonian audience. 

• Thucyd. vi, 89. ^fielg 6h tov ^vftiravrog Trpocorjytfcv, iiKaiovvTECt h t^ 
cxvfiaTi fieyiatT] ii iroktg Srvxe Kal IXevdepuTaTrj oiiaa^ Kal bleep kde^aro r«f, 
rovTO ^vdtaao^eiv knel drffiOKpariav ye Kal kyiyv6<TKofi€V ol ^povovvreg rt, 
Kal airbc oiSevdc &v ;tf'pov, fia^ Kal XoiSop^aaifii • a^Xct irepl bfiokoyovfihrji 
dvoiag oidev &v Kaivbv Aiyo^ro * Kal rd fie^iaravai aiTJ^v oIk kdoKU f^fuv d(7« 
faXtg elvai, ifiuv voXej^^v irpooKa'&ri/Uvov. 
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cenaries, together with many new triremes bnilt from the abim- 
diant forests of Italy, and large supplies both of treasure and 
provision. We could thus blockade Peloponnesus all round with 
our fleet, and at the same time assail it with our land-force ; and 
we calculated, by taking some towns by storm and occupying 
others as permanent fortified positions, that we should easily con* 
quer the whole peninsula, and then become undisputed masters 
of Greece. You thus hear the whole scheme of our expedition 
from the man who knows it best ; and you may depend on it that 
the remaining generals will execute all this, if they can.* Noth- 
ing but your intervention can hinder them. If, indeed, the 
Sicilian Greeks were all united, they might hold out ; but the 
Syracusans standing alone cannot, beaten as they already have 
been in a general action, and blocked up as they are by sea. If 
Syracuse falls into the hands of the Athenians, all Sicdly and all 
Italy will share the same fate ; and the danger which I have 
described will be soon upon you. 

" It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily, — it is for 
the safety of Peloponnesus, — that I now urge you to send across, 
forth^nth, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers ; and what 
I consider still more important than an army, a Spartan general 
to take the supreme command. Moreover, you must also carry 
on declared and vigorous war against Athens here, that the Syra- 
cusans may be encouraged to hold out, and that Athens may be 
in no condition to send additional reinforcements thither. You 
must farther fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleia in At- 
tica : 1 that is the contingency which the Athenians have always 
been most afraid of, and which therefore you may know to be 
your best policy. You will thus get into your own hands the 
live and dead stock of Attica, interrupt the working of the silver 
mines at Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their profits from 
judicial fines as well as of their landed revenue, and dispose the 
subject-allies to withhold their tribute. 

^ None of yoa ought to think the worse of me because I make 
this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with her 

' The establishment and permanent occnpation of a fortified post in At- 
tica, had been contemplated by the CorintMang even before the beginning 
of the war (Thncyd. i, 122). • 
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enemies, I who once passed for a patriot.^ Nor ought jou to 
mistrust my assurances, as coming from the reckless passion of an 
exile. The worst enemies of Athens are not those who make 
open war like you, but those who drive her best fnends into 
hostility. I loved my country,^ while I was secure as a citizen ; 
I love her no more, now that I am wronged. In fact, I do not 
conceive myself to be assailing a country still mine ; I am rather 
trying to win back a country now lost to me. The real patriot 
is not he, who, having unjustly lost his country, acquiesces in 
patience, but he wf^ose ardor makes him try every means to 
regain her. 

^ Employ me without fear, Lacedsemonians, in any service of 
danger or suffering ; the more harm I did you formerly as an 
enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But above 
all, do not shrink back from instant operations both in Sicily and 
in Attica, upon which so much depends. You will thus put 
down the power of Athens, present as well as future ; you will 
dwell yourselves in safety ; and you will become the leaders of 
undivided Hellas, by free consent and without force." 3 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech, no less 
masterly in reference to the purpose and the audience, than 
infamous as an indication of the character of the speaker. 1£ its 
contents became known at Athens, as they probably did, the 
enemies of Alkibiades would be supplied with a justification of 
their most violent political attacks. That imputation which they 
had taken so much pains to fasten upon him, citing in proof of it 
alike his profligate expenditure, overbearing insolence, and deri- 
sion of the religious ceremonies of the state,^ — that he detested 
the democracy in his heart, submitted to it only from necessity, 
and was watching for the first •'safe opportunity of subverting it, 
— appears here in his own language as matter of avowal and 

* Thucyd. vi, 92. Kal ;^e/pa)v oiSevl a^id doKeiv ifxCJv clvai^ el ry iftavrov 
fierd tCw vroXefiioTaToVy (pOMnoXig irore doKCw eZvat, vvv kyKparug iTripxoftai. 

• Thucyd. vi, 92. To re ^ikono^i oi)K kv <f &6iK0vfMi Jtx<^, dAA* h if 
iui^JUjg iiroXirev&vv. 0^(5* iirl naTpiSa ovaav in ^yovfiai vvv levai, noXd 
ii fioXXov T^ oix oiaav avoKTocr^ai. Kal t^iXonoXic oiroc dp^ugj oijx h &v 
Ti)v iairrov adiKoc airoXicrag fi^ kmyy aXX* b^ &v iK iravrbc Tpoirov did. ni 
km&vfjieXv irtipa&y ai)T^ avakafielv, 

» Thucyd. vi, 89-92. * Thucyd. vi, 28 
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boast. The sentence of condemnation against him would now be 
unanimously approved, even by those who at the time had depre- 
cated it; and the people would be more firmly persuaded than 
before of the reality of the association between irreligious mani- 
festations and treasonable designs. Doubtless the. inferences so 
drawn from the speech would be unsound, because it represented, 
not the actual past sentiments of Alkibiade^, but those to which 
he now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very 
selfish a politician could be said to have any preference, d^noo- 
racy was, in some respects, more convenient t^ him than oligarchy. 
Though ofiensive to his taste, it held out larger prospects to his 
love of show, his adventurous ambition, and his rapacity for 
foreign plunder ; while under an oligarchy, the jealous restraints 
and repulses imposed on him by a few equals, would be perhaps 
more galling to his temper than those arising from the whole 
people. 1 He takes credit In his speech for moderation, as opposed 
to the standing license of democracy. But this is a pretence 
absurd even to extravagance, and which Athenians of all parties 
would have listened to with astonishment. Such license as that 
of Alkibiades had never been seen at Athens ; and it was the 
adventurous instincts of the democracy towards foreign conquest, 
combined with their imperfect apprehension of the limits and. 
conditions under which alone their empire could be permanently 
maintained, which he stimulated up to the highest pointy and then 
made use of for his own power and profit. As ^against himself, 
he had reason for accusing his political enemies of unworthy 
manoeuvres, and even of gross political wickedness, if they were 
authors or accomplices — as seems probable of some — in the 
mutilation of the Hermae. But most certainly, their public 
advice to the commonwealth was far less mischievous than his. 
And if we are to strike the balance of personal political merit 
between Alkibiades and his enemies, we must take into the com- 
parison his fraud upon the simplicity of the Laceds&monian 
envoys, recounted in the last chapter but one of this History. 
If, then, that portion of the speech of Alkibiades, wherein he 

' See a remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii, 89, f^ov rH iirofSaivovTo, wf 
tvK dTrd Tciv bfioitiv^ kXaaaovfiEvog tic <^€pei^ and the note in explanation of 
it^ in a later chapter of this History, chap. IxU. 
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touches upon Athenian politics and his own past conduct, is not 
to be taken as historical evidence, just as little can we trust the 
following portion in which he professes to describe the real pur« 
poses of Athens in her Sicilian expedition. That any such vast 
designs as those which he announces were ever really contem- 
plated even by himself and his immediate friends, is very im- 
probable ; that they were contemplated by the Athenian public, 
by the armament, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. The tar- 
diness and timid movements of the armament — during the first 
eight months after arriving at Bhegium — recommended by 
iNikias, partially admitted even by Alkibiad^s, opposed only by 
the unavsuling wisdom of Lamaxshus, and not strongly censured 
when known at Athens, conspire to prove that their minds were 
not at first fully made up even to the siege of Syracuse ; that 
they counted on alliances and money in Sicily which they did not 
find ; and that those who sailed from Athens with laige hopes of 
brilliant and easy conquest were soon taught to see the reality 
with different eyes. If Alkibiad^s had himself conceived at 
Athens the designs which he professed to reveal in his speech at 
Sparta, there can be no doubt that he would have espoused the 
scheme of Lamachus, or rather would have originated it himself. 
We find him, indeed, in his speech delivered at Athens before 
the determination to sail, holding out hopes that by means of con- 
quests in Sicily, Athens might become mistress of all Greece. 
But this is there put as an alternative and as a favorable possi- 
bility, is noticed only in one place, without expansion or amplifi- 
cation, and shows that the speaker did not reckon upon finding 
any such expectations prevalent among his hearers. AlkibiadSs 
could not have ventured to promise, in his discourse at Athens, 
the results which he afterwards talked of at Sparta as having 
been actually contemplated, — Sicily, Italy, Carthage, Iberian 
mercenaries, etc., all ending in a blockading fleet large enough to 
gird round Feloponnesus.i Had he put forth such promises, the 
charge of juvenile folly which Nikias urged against him would 
probably have been believed by every one. His speech at Spar- 
ta, though it has passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian 



> Thttcyd. vi, 12-17. 
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history, is in truth little better than a gigantic romance dressed 
np to fdarm his audience.^ 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminenilj suitable and effeo- 
tive. The Lacedaemonians had already been partly moved by the 
^presentations from Corinth and Syracuse, and were even pre- 
pared to send envoys to the latter place with encouragement to 
hold out against Athens. But the Peace of Nikias and the alli- 
ance succeeding it, still subsisted between Athens apd Sparta. 
It had indeed been partially and indirectly violated in many ways, 
but both the contracting parties still considered it as subsisting, 
nor would either of them yet consent to break their oaths openly 
and avowedly. For this reason — as well as from the distance 
of Sicily, great even in the estimation of the more nautical 
Athenians — the ephors could not yet make up their minds to 
despatch thither any positive aid. It was exactly in this point 
of hesitation between the will and the deed that the enei^tic 
and vindictive exile from Athens found them. His flaming pic- 
ture of the danger impending, — brought home to their own doors, 
ttid appearing to proceed from the best informed of all witnesses,. 
— overcame their reluctance at once ; while he at the same time 
pointed out the precise steps whereby their interference would be 
rendered *of most avaiL The transfer of Alkibiadds to Sparta 
thus reverses the superiority of force between the two contending 
chiefs of Greece: '^ Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum."^ 
He had not yet shown his power of doing his country good, as 
we shall find him hereafter engaged, during the later years of 
the war : his first achievements were but too successful in doing 
her harm. 

The Lacedaemonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary 
force to Syracuse. But as this could not be done before the 
spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, directing him to 
proceed thither without delay, and to take counsel with the Cor- 
inthians for operations as speedily as the case admitted.^ We do 
not know that Gylippus had as yet given any positive evidence 
of that consummate skill and activity which we shall presently 
be called upon to describe. He was probably chosen on account 

' Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. * Lucan, Pharsal. iv, 819. 

• Tlmcyd. vi, 93 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23 ; Biodor. xiii, 7. 
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of his fiuperior acquaintance with the circumstances of the Italian 
and Sicilian Greeks ; since his father Kleandridas, after having 
been banished from Sparta fourteen years before the Peloponne- 
sian war for taking Athenian bribes, had been domiciliated as a 
citizen at Thurii.' Gylippus desired the Corinthians to send 
immediately two triremes for him to Asin^, in the Messenian 
gulf, and to prepare as many others as their docks could furnish. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

FBOM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BY 
NIKIAS, DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION UNDER 
DEMOSTHENES, AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE GENERAL WAR. 

The Athenian troops at Eatana, probably tired of 'inaction, 
were put in motion in the early spring, even before the arrival of 
the* reinforcements from Athens, and sailed to the deserted walls 
of Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syracusans had 
recently garrisoned. Having in vain attacked the Syracusan 
garrison, and laid waste the neighboring fields, they reembarked, 
landed again for similar purposes at the mouth of the river 
Terias, and then, after an insignificant skirmish, returned to 
Katana. Ah expedition into the interior of the island pro- 
cured for them the alliance of the Sikel town of Kentoripa ; and 
the cavalry being now arrived from Athens, they prepared for 
operations against Syracuse. Nikias had received from Athens 
two hundred and fifty horsemen fuUy equipped, for whom horses 
were to be procured in Sicily,^ thirty horse-bowmen, and three 

* Thucyd. vi, 104. 

* Horses were so largely bred in Sicfly, that the> even found their tr&j 
into Attica and Central Greece, Sophoklds, CEd. Kolon. 312: — 

ywatx* bpu 
JlTeixovaav ijfiiv, iaaoVf Alrvcuac M 

If the Scholiast is to be tnisted, the Sicilian horses were of anasnally 
great size. 
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hundred talents in money. He was . not long in fornishing them 
with hones firom Egesta and Katana, from which cities he also 
received some fiirther cavaliy, so that he was presently able to 
muster six hundred and fifty cavalry in all.^ 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made his 
first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generab on their 
side, apprized of the arrival of the reioforcement fiom Athens, 
and aware that besieging operations were on the point of being 
conmienced, now thought it necessary to take the precaution of 
occupying and guarding the roads of access to the high ground 
of EpipolflB which overhung their outer dty. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and 
outer dty. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, 
the original settlement founded by Archias, and within which the 
modem dty is at this moment included : the latter or outeit. dty, 
afterwards known by the name of Achradina, occupied the high 
ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does not seem to 
have joined the inner dty, or to have been comprised in the same 
fortifica^ ion. This outer dty was defended, on the north and east, 
by the 3ea, with rocks presenting great difficulties of landing, and 
by a sea-wall ; so that on these sides it was out of the reach' of 
attack. Its wall on the land-side, beginning from the sea some- 
what eastward of the entrance of the deft now called Santa 
Bonagia, or Panagia, ran in a direction westward of south as far 
as the termination of the high ground of Achradina, and then 
turned eastward along the stone quarries now known as those of 
the Capucins and Novanteris, where the ground is in part so 
steep, that probably littie fortification was needed. This fortified 
high land of Achradina thus constituted the outer dty ; while the 
lower ground, situated between it and the inner dty, or Ortygia, 
seems at this time not to have been included in the fortifications 
of either, but was employed (and probably had been employed 
even from the first settiement in the island), partly for religious 
processions, games, and other multitudinous ceremonies ; partiy 
for the burial of the dead, which, according to invariable Grecian 
custom, was performed without the walls of the city. Extensive 
catacombs yet remain to mark the length of time during which 
this andent Ifekropolis served its purpose. 

» Thucyd. vi, 95-93. 
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To the northwest of the outer dtj wall, in the direction of the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which afterwards 
became enlarged into the distinct walled town of TjchS. West 
of the southern part of the same outer city wall, nearly south- 
west of the outer city itself, stood another suburb, afterwlrds 
known and fortified as Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the 
year 415 B.C., from having within it the statue and consecrated 
ground of Apollo Temenit§s,i which stood a little way up on the 
ascent of the hill of Epipolse, and stretching from thence down 
southward in the direction of the Great Harbor. Between these 
two suburbs lay a broad open space, the ground rising in gradual 
acclivity from Achradina to the westward, and diminishing in 
breadth as it rose higher, until at length it ended in a small 
conical mound, called in modem times the Belvedere. This 
acclivity formed the eastern ascent of the long ridge of high 
ground called Epipolse. It was a triangle upon an inclined 
plane, of which Achradina was the base : to the north as well as 
to the south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone 
diff (forming the sides of the triangle), about fifteen or twenty 
feet high, and quite precipitous, except in some fiw openings 
made for convenient ascent. From the western point or apex 
of the triangle, the descent was easy and gradual — excepting 
two or three special mounds, or cliffs — towards the city, the 
interior of which was visible from this outer slope. 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias, could only take 
Syracuse by building a wall of drcumvallation so as to cut off 
its supplies by land, and at the same tim& blockading it by sea. 
Now looking at the inner and outer city as above described, at 
the moment when he first reached Sicily, we see that — after 
defeating the Syracusans and driving them within their walls, 
which would be of course the first part of the process — he 
might have carried his blockading wall jn a direction nearly south- 
erly from the innermost point of the deft of Santa Bonagia, 
between the city wall and the Temenitds so as to reach the 

* At the neighboring city of Gela, also, a little without the walls, there 
stood a large brazen statue of Apollo ; of so much sanctity, beauty, or noto- 
riety, that the Carthaginians in their invasion of the island, seven years 
after the siege of Syracuse by Nikias, carried it away with them and trans 
ported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiii, 108). 
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Great Harbor at a spot not far westward of the junction of 
Ortygia with the main land. Or he might have landed in the 
Great Harbor, and executed the same wall, beginning from the 
opposite end. Or he might have preferred to construct two 
blo€kading walls, one for each city separately : a short wall would 
have sufficed in front of the isthmus joining Qrlygia, while a 
separate waU might have been carried to shut up the outer city, 
across the unfortified space constituting the Nekropolis, so as to 
end not in the Great Harbor, but in the coast of the Nekropolis 
opposite to Ortygia. Such were the possibilities of the case at 
the time when Nikias first reached Bfaegium. But during, the 
many months of inaction which he had allowed, the Syracusans 
had barred out both these possibilities, and had greatly augmented 
the difficulties of his intended enterprise. They had constructed 
a new wall, covering both their inner and their outer city, — 
stretching across the whole fron^»which faced the slope of Epipolse, 
&om the Great Harbor to the opposite sea near Santa Bonagia, 
— and expanding westward so as to include within it the statue 
and consecrated ground of Apollo Temenit^s, with the cliff near 
adjoining to it known by the name of the T&menite Cliff. This 
was done for the expr^s purpose of lengthening the line indis- 
pensable for the besiegers to make their wall a good blockade.^ 
After it was finished, Nikias could not begin his blockade from 
the side of the Great Harbor, since he would have been obstructed 
by the precipitous southern diff of Epipolas. He was under the 
necessity of beginning his wall from a portion of the higher 
ground of Epipolae, and of carrying it both along a greater space 
and higher up on the slope, until he touched the Great Harbor 
at a point &rther removed from Ortygia. 

Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the side of 
Epipolae, the necessity so created for carrying on operations 
much higher up on the slope, gave to the summit of that eminence 
a greater importance than it had before possessed. Nikias, doubt- 
less furnished with good local information by the exiles, seems to 

* Thucyd. vi, 75. ^EreixL^ov 6h Kal ol ^vpaKooioi iv r^ ;(;ci/«jvt, rovr^ 
trpdf re ry iroXti, rbv TefievivT^v hrdc noitfaafitvotf relxoc ^aph ttov rd 
irpdf rdf 'ETrtTro^df bpCtv^ 6iroc uf^ 6C k'kacaovos tiawortU 
XiVTOL daiVf ^v afia a^aXXovrai, etc 
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bave made this discovery earlier than the Syracusan generals, 
who — having been occopied-in augmenting their defences on 
another point, where they were yet more vuhierable — did not 
make it until immediately before the opening of the spring cam- 
paign. It was at that critical moment that they proclaimed a full 
muster, for break of day, in the low mead on the left bank of the 
Anapus. After an inspection of arms, and' probably final distri- 
bution of forces for the approaching stru^le, a chosen regiment 
of six hundred hoplites was placed under the orders of an Andrian 
exile named Diomilus, in order to act as garrison of Epipolse, as 
well as to be in constant readiness wherever they might be 
wanted.1 These men were intended to occupy the strong ground 
on the summit of the hill, and thus obstruct all the various 
approaches to it^ seemingly not many in number, and all narrow. 
But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the sum- 
mit, intelligence reached them that the Athenians were already 
in possession of it. Nikias and Lamachus, putting their troops 
on board at Katana, had sailed. during the preceding night to a 
landing-place not far from a place called Leon, or the Lion, which 
was only six or seven furlongs from Epipolae, and seems to have 
lain, between Megara and the peninsula of Thapsus. They here 
landed their hoplites, and placed their fleet in safety under cover 
of a palisade across the narrow isthmus of Thapsus, before day. 
and before the Syracusans had any intimation of their arrival. 
Their hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid step to 
ascend Epipolae, mounting seemingly &om the northeast, by the 
side towards Megara and farthest removed from Syracuse ; so 
that they first reached the summit called Euryalus, near the apex 
of the triangle above described. From hence they commanded 
the slope of Epipolse beneath them, and the town of Syracuse to 
the eastward. They were presently attacked by the Syracusans, 
who broke up their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the 
news. But as the road by which they had to march, approaching 
Euryalus from the southwest, was circuitous, and hardly less 
than three English miles in length, they had the mortification 
of seeing that the Athenians were already masters of the position ; 
and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace had so 

> Thucyd.vi,96. 
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disordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked them at great 
advantage, besides having the higher ground. The Sjracosans 
were driven back to their dtj with loss, Diomilus with half his 
regiment being slain ; while the Athenians remained masters of 
the high ground of Euryalus, as well as of the upper portion of 
the slope of EpipolaB.^ 

This was a most important advantage ; indeed, seemingly 
essential to the sncoessfal prosecution of the siege. It was gained 
by a plan both well laid and well executed, grounded upon the 
omission of the S jracusans to occupy a post of which they did not 
at first perceive tiie importance, and which in fact only acquired 
its preeminent importance from the new enlargement made by 
the Syracusans in their fortifications. To that'Oztent, therefore, it 
depended upon a favorable accident which could not have been 
reasonably expected to occur. The capture of Syracuse was cer- 
tain, upon the supposition that the attack and siege of the city 
had been commenced on the first arrival of the Athenians in the 
island, without giving time for any improvement in its defensi- 
bility. But the moment such delay was allowed, success ceased 
to be certain, depending more or less upon this favorable turn 
of accident. The Syracusans actually did a great deal to create 
additional difficulty to the besiegers, and might have done more, 
especially in regard to the occupation* of the high ground above 
Epipolse. Had they taken this precaution, the effective prose- 
cution of the siege would have been rendered extremely difficulty 
if not completely frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched their 
army down the slope of Epipoke near to the Syracusan walls, 
and offered battle, which the enemy did not accept They then 
withdrew the Athenian troops ; after which their first operation 
was to construct a fort on the high ground called Labdalum,near 
the western end of the upper northern cliffs bordering Epipoke, 
on the brink of the cliff, and looking northward towards Megara. 
This was intended as a place of security wherein both treasures 
and stores might be deposited, so as to leave the army unincum* 
bered in its motions. The Athenian cavalry being now completed 
by the new arrivals from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labda« 

» Thuc^d. vi, 97. 
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lum to a new position called Sykd, lower down on Epipolae, 
seemingly about midway between the northern and southern cliffs. 
He here constructed, with as much rapidity as possible, a walled 
indosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre from whence the 
projected waU of eircumvallation was to slart northward towards . 
the sea at Trogilus, southward towards the Great Harbor. This 
Circle appears to have covered a considerable space, and was 
farther protected by an outwork in front covering an area of one 
thousand square feet^ Astounded at the rapidity with which the 
Athenians executed this construction,^ the Syracusans marched 
their forces out, and prepared to give battle in order to interrupt it 
But when the Athenians, relinquishing ihe work, drew up on their 
side in battle order, the Syracusan generals were so struck with 
their manifest superiority in soldierlike array, as compared with 
the disorderly trim of their own ranks, that they withdrew their 
soldiers back into the city without venturing to engage ; merely 
leaving a body of horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, 
and constrain them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired Athe- 
nian cavalry, however, were here brought for the first time into 
effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of their own hoplites, 
they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them off with some loss, 
and erected their trophy. This is the only occasion on which we 
read of the Athenian cavalry being brought into conflict ; though 
Nikias had made the absence of cavalry the great reason for 
his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his block 
ading operations; first completing the Circle,^ then beginning 

* Thucyd. vi, 97. kx^^povv Trpdf t^v Hvk^v ol ^A.-&rivaloi^ Ivarcep Ka^e^ofievoi 
heixiffav rbv KinXov diet raxov^. 

* The Athenians seem to have snrpassed all other Greeks in the diligence 
and skill with which they executed fortifications : see some examples, Thn- 
cyd. V, 75-82 ; Xenoph. Hellen. ir, 4, 18. 

^ Dr. Arnold, in his note on Thucyd. yi, 98, fiays that ihe Circle is spoken 
of, in one passage of Thucydidfis, as if it had never been computed, I con- 
strue this one passage differently from him (vii, 2,4) — r^ aAA^ rov <ci»/cAov 
itpbq Thv TpcjyiXov M r^ iripav ^aXaaaav : where I think t^ &^h,i rov 
KinXov is equivalent to krepQ-^i rov KinXov^ as plainly appears from the ac- 
companying mention of Trogilus and the northern sea. I am persuaded 
that the Circle was finished; and Dr. Arnold himself indicates two pas 
sages in which it is distinctly spoken of as having been completed. 
11* 
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his wall of drcomvallation in a northerly direction from the 
Circle towards Trogilus: for which purpose a portion of his 
forces were employed in bringing stones and wood, and deposit- 
ing them in proper places along the intended line. So strongly 
did Hermokrat^ feel the inferiority of the Syracosan hoplites in 
the field, that he discouraged any fresh general action, and pro- 
posed to construct a counter-wall, or cross-wall, traversing the 
space along which the Athenian circumvallation must necessarily 
be continued so as to impede its farther progress. A tenable 
counter-wall, if they could get time to carry it suffidently iar to 
a defensible terminus, would completely defeat the intent of the 
besiegers : but even if Nikias should interrupt the work by his 
attacks, the Syracusans calculated on being able to provided 
sufficient force to repel them, during the short time necessary for 
hastily constructing the palisade, or front outwork. Such palisade 
would serve them as a temporary defence, while they finished 
the more elaborate cross-wall behind it, and would, even at the 
worst, compel Nikias to suspend all his proceedings and employ 
his whole force to dislodge them.^ 

* Thacyd. vi, 99. 'T ^r o r e i ;t < C « < v d^ dfuiVQv Mokci elvai {toIq ZvfM- 
Kovaioic) 4 kKBivoi (the Athenians) ifuXkov &^eiv rd relxoc * koI el ^aaeiav, 
dvoKXijijeic yiyveiT&Qiy Kot dfia koI iv tovt^ el kmPoti^olev, fiepog avTiirift" 
veiv airol Tiji arpauaCf xai ^^aveiv bv rolg aravpolc vpoKaraXafiPd- 
vovrec rhg k^Sdov^' ixeivovc Sh &v irovoftevovc tov ipyov vavrac Itv 
irpbc a^ac rpiire(T&ai, 

The Scholiast here explains riic i^oSbvc to mean rd Paatfia; adding 
62,iya 6h rd hnpa^^i/vai ^tfvdfuva, did rd rekfuiTCdde^ elvai rd x^P^^' 
Though he is here followed by the best commentators, I cannot think that 
his explanation is correct. He evidently supposes that this first counter- 
wall of the Syracusans was built ~ as we shall see presently that the second 
counter-work was — across the marsh, or low ground between the southern 
cliff of Epipola and the Great Harhor. " The ground being generallj 
marshy (re'^ftarodeg) there were only a few places where it could be 
crossed." But I conceive this supposition to be erroneous. The first 
counter-wall of the Syracusans was carried, as it s^ems to me, up the slope 
of EpipolsB, between the Athenian circle and the southern cliff : it co'nmienced 
at the Syracusan newly-erected advanced waU, inclosing the Temenitds. 
This was all hard, firm ground, such as the Athenians could march across 
at any point : there might perhaps be some roughness here and there, but 
they would be mere exceptions to the general character of the ground. 
It appears to me that rdf k^odovc means simply, " the attacks of the 
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Acoordinglj, they took their start from the postern-gate near 
the grove of Apollo Temenit§s ; a gate in the new wall, erected 
four or five months before, to enlarge the fortified space of the 
city. From this point, which was lower down on the slope of 
Epipolaa than the Athenian circle, they carried their palisade 
and counter-wall up the slope, in a direction calculated to inter- 
sect the intended line of hostile circumvallation southward of the 
Circle. The nautical population from Ortygia could be employed 
in this enterprise, since the city was still completely undisturbed 
by sea, and mistress of the great harbor, the Athenian fleet 
not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides this active crowd 
of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite grove were 
cfit down to serve as materials ; and by such efforts the work was 
presently finished to a sufficient distance for traversing and inter- 
cepting the blockading wall intended to come southward from the 
Circle. It seems to have terminated at the brink of the precip- 
itous southern diff of Epipols, which prevented the Athenians 
from turning it and attacking it in flank ; while it was defended 
in front by a stockade and topped with wooden towers for dis- 
charge of missiles. One tribe of hoplites was lefb to defend it, 
while the crowd of Syracusans who had either been employed on 
the work or on guard, returned back to the dty. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it prudent to 
interrupt them.^ Employed as he seems to have been on the 
Circle, and on the wall branching out from his Circle northward, 
he was unwilling to march across the slope of Epipolss to attadc 
them with half his forces, leaving his own rear exposed to attack 
from the numerous Syracusans in the dty, and his own Cirde 



Athenians," without intending to denote any spedal assailable points ; irpo- 
KaTaXafil3dveiv rdf i<f>6dovc, means " to get beforehand with the attacks," 
(see Thncyd. i, 57, y, 30.) This is in fact the more nsnal meaning of 
i<^6oc (compare yii, 5; Tli, 43; i, 6; y, 35; yi, 63), '* attack, approach, 
visit," etc There are donbtless other passages in which it means, " the way 
or road through which the attack was made :" in one of these, however (vii, 
51), all the best editors now read kaodov instead of k<l>66ov. 

It will be seen that arguments hare been founded upon the inadmissible 
sense which the Scholiast hero gives to the word 6<^odoi : see Dr. Arnold, 
Memoir on the Map of Syracuse, Appendix to his ed. of Thucyd. voL iii, 
p 271. ' Thucyd. vi, 100. 
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only partially guarded. Moreover, by such delay, he wa.<« 
<mabled to prosecute his own part of the circumvallation without 
hindrance, and to watch for an opportunity of assaulting the new 
counter-wall with advantage. Such an opportunity soon occurred, 
just at the time when he had accomplished the farther important 
object of destroying the aqueducts, which supplied the city, 
partially at least, with water for drinking. The Syracusans appear 
to have been filled with confidence, both by the completion of 
their counter-wall, which seemed an effective bar to the besiegers, 
and by his inaction. The tribe* left on guard presently began to 
relax in their vigilance: instead of occupying the wall, tents 
were erected behind it to shelter them from the midday sun ; 
while s(»ne even permitted themselves to take repose during that 
hour within the .city walls. Such negligence did not escape the 
Athenian generals, who silently prepared an assault for midday. 
Three hundred chosen hoplites, with some light troops clothed in 
panoplies for the occasion, were instructed to sally out suddenly 
and run across straight to attack the stockade and counter-wall ; 
while the main Athenian force marched in two divisions under 
Nikias and Lamachus ; half towards the . city walls, to prevent 
a^y succor from coming out of the gates, half towards the 
Temenite postern-gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall 
commenced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowned with full success. They captured both 
the stockade and the counter-wall, feebly defended by its guards ; 
who, taken by surprise, abandoned their post and fled along 
behind their wall to enter the city by the Temenite postern-gate. 
Before aU of them could get in, however, both the pursuing three 
hundred, and the Athenian division which marched straight to 
that point, had partially come up with them : so that some of 
these assailants even forced their way along with them through 
the gate into the interior of the Temenite city wall. Here, 
however, the Syracusan strength within was too much for them : 
these foremost Athenians and Argeians w:ere thrust out again 
with loss. But the general movement of the Athenians had 
been completely triumphant. They pulled down the counter- 
wall, plucked up the palisade, and carried the materials away for 
the use of their own circumvallation. 

As the recent Syracusan counter-work had been carried to the 
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brink of the southern cliff, which rendered it unassailable in 
flank, Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming master 
of this cliff, so as to depriye them of this resource in future. 
Accordingly, without staying to finish his blockading wall, regu- 
larly and continuously from the Circle southward, across the slope 
of £pipolse, he left the Circle under a guard, and marched across 
at once to take ppssession of the southern diff, at the point where 
the blockading wall was intended to reach it. This point of the 
southern diff he immediately fortified as a defensive position, 
whereby he accomplished two objects. First, he prevented the 
Syracusans from again employing the diff as a flank defence for 
a second counter-wall.^ Next, he acquired the means of provid- 
ing a safe and easy road of communication between the high 
ground of Epipolss and the low marshy ground beneath, which 
divided Epipolse from the Great Harbor, and across which the 
Athenian wall of drcumvallation must necessarily be presently 



^ Thucyd. yi, 101. Tjf (T ioTepaig. a red rov kvkXov ireixt^ov ol 'Ai^ 
vaioi rbv Kprifivbv rhv iirep tov lAovf , 5f ruv *EniiroXCw ravry irpdc rdv fiiyav 
Xiftiva Sp^j Kot jirep abrolc PpaxOrarov kylyvero Kara^aat dtd rov dfiakcv 
KoX TOV iTiovc ic fbv }Sfieva rb irepiTeixtOfia, 

I give in the text what I believe to be the meaning of this sentence, 
thoogh the words &nb rov kvkXov are not dear, and have been differently 
construed. GoUer, in his first edition, had constmed them as if it stood 
ap^dfjievoi airb tov kv/cAov : as if the fortification now began on the diff 
was continnons and in actnal junction with the Circle. In his second edi- 
tion, he seems to relinquish this opinion, and to translate them in a manner 
similar to X)r. Arnold, who considers them as equivalent to dirb Toi> icvxAov 
dpfwftevot, but not at all implying that the fi«sh work performed was con- 
tinuous with the Cirde, which he belieyes not to have been the fiiet. If 
thus construed, the words would imply, " starting from the Cirde as a base 
of operations." Agreeing -with Dr. Arnold in his conception of the event 
signified, I incline, in construing the words, to proceed upon the analogy of 
two or three passages in Thuc3rd. i, 7 ; i, 46 ; i, 99; vi, 64 — A/ dh iraAaioi 
iroXeic ^<^ Tt^ XgoTeiav iiniroXi> &VTUJxov<rav dird ^aXa<r<rifC fiaXXov 

i^Kiffi^^aav *£(rr2 di ?^fi^v, koI iroXig itirhp oItov KtiTai &Kb 

^a2,aaan€ ^^^ 'EAotandt T^g OeaTrpuTidoCj ^E^vprj' In these passages 
&irb is used in the same sense as we find awo^ev, iy, 125, signifying ** apart 
from, at some distance from f but not implying any accompanying idea of 
motion, or proceeding from, either h'teral or metaphorical. 

^ The Athenians began to fortify, at seme distance horn their Cirde, th« 
cliff above the marsh," etc. 
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carried. As his troops would bare to carry on simultaneous 
operations, partly on the high ground above, partly on the low 
ground beneath, he could not allow them to be separated from each 
other by a precipitous diff which would prevent ready mutual 
assistance. The intermediate space between the Circle and the 
fortified point of the diff, was for the time left with an unfinished 
wall, with the intention of coming back to it, as was in fact 
afterwards done, and this portion of wall was in the end com« 
pleted. The Circle though isolated, was strong enough for the 
time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately garri- 
soned. 

By this new movement, the Syraousans were debarred from 
carrying a second counter-wall on the same side of EpipolsB, since 
the enemy were masters of the terminating diff on the southern 
side of the slope* They now turned their operations to the lower 
ground or marsh between the southern diff of the Epipols and 
the Great Harbor; being as yet free on that side, since the 
Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across that marsh — and 
seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to serve as a flank barrier 
— they resolved to carry a palisade work with a ditch, so as to 
intersect the line which the Athenians must next pursue in com* 
pleting the southernmost portion of their circumvallation. They 
so pressed the prosecution of this new cross palisade, beginning 
from the lower portion of their own dty walls, and stretching 
in a southwesterly direction across the low ground as ftur as 
the river Anapus, that, by the time the new Athenian fortification 
on the diff was completed, the new Syracusan obstade was com- 
pleted also, and a stockade with a ditch seemed to shut out 
the besiegers from reaching the Great Harbor. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with ability and 
bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning before day- 
break, from his fort on the cliff of Epipolaa into the low ground 
beneath, — and providing his troops with planks and broad gates 
to bridge over the marsh where it was scarcely passable, — he 
contrived to reach and surprise the palisade with the first dawn 
of morning. Orders were at the same time given for the Athe- 
nian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the Giieat Harbor, so 
as to divert the attention of the enemy, and get on the rear of 
^alisade work. But before the fleet rould arrive, the 
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palisade and ditch had been carried, and its defenders driven off 
A large Syracusan force came out from the citj to sustain them, 
and retake it, so that a general action now ensued, in the low 
ground between the diff of Epipolse, the harbor, and the river 
Anapus. The superior disdpHne of the Athenians proved suc- 
cessful : the Sjracusans were defeated and driven back on all 
sides, so that Uieir right wing fled into the city, and their left 
(including the larger portion of their best force, the horsemen), 
along the banks of the river Anapus, to reach the bridge. Flushed 
with victory, the Athenians hoped to cut them off from this 
retreat, and a chosen body of three hundred hoplites ran fast in 
hopes of getting to the bridge first In this hasty movement they 
fell into disorder, so that the Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, 
put them to flight, and threw them back upon the Athenian right 
wing, to which the fugitives co^nmunicated their own panic and 
disorder. The £Eite of the battle appeared to be turning against 
the Athenians, when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, 
hastened to their aid with the Argeian hoplites and as many 
bowmen as he could collect His ardor carried him incautiously 
forward, so that he crossed a ditch with very few followers, before 
the remaining troops could follow him. He was here attacked 
and slain,^ in single combat with a horseman named Kallikrat^ : 
but the Syracusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, 
and had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, with 
which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the Anapus. 
The rapid movement of this gallant officer was thus crowned with 
complete success, restoring the victory to his own right wing : a 
victory dearly purchased by the forfeit of his own life.^ 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal of Lamachus from the 
left to reinforce it, imparted fresh courage to the Syracusan right, 
which had fled into the town. They again came forth to renew 
the contest ; while their generals attempted a diversion by send- 
ing out a detachment from the northwestern gates of the dty to 
attack the Athenian cirde on the mid-slope of Epipoke. As this 



» Thucyd.Ti, 102; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. Diodoras erroneously places 
the battle, in which Lamachus was slain, after the arrival of Gylippus 
(xiii,8). « Thucyd. vi, 102 
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Circle lay completely apart and at considerable distance from the 
battle, they hoped to find the garrison unprepared for attack, and 
thus to carry it by surprise. Their manoeuvre, bold and well- 
timed, was on the point of succeeding. They carried with little 
difficulty the covering outwork in front, and the Circle itself, prob- 
ably stripped of part of its garrison to reinforce the combatants 
in the lower ground, was only saved by the presence of mind 
and resource of Nikias, who was lying ill within it. He directed 
the attendants immediately to set fire to a <^uantity of wood which 
lay, together with the battering engines of the army, in front of 
the circle-wall, so that the flames prevented all farther advance 
on the part of the assailants, and forced them to retreat. The 
same flam«s also served as a signal to the Athenians engaged in 
the battle beneath, who immediately sent reinforcements to the 
relief of their general ; while at the same time the Athenian fleet, 
just arrived from Thapsus, was seen sailing into the Gre^t Har- 
bor. This last event, threatening the Syracusans on a new side, 
drew off their whole attention to the defence of their dty, so that 
both their combatants from the field and their detachment from 
the Circle were brought back within the walls.i 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying with 
it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined with the death 
of Lamachus in the field on that same day, it would have greatly 
brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and might even have 
arrested the farther progress of the siege, from the want of an 
authorized commander. But in spite of such inuagdnent hazard, the 
actual result of the day left the Athenians completely victorious, 
and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. What materially 
contributed to their discouragement, was, the recent entrance of 
the Athenian fieet into the Great Harbor, wherein it was hence- 
forward permanently established, in cooperation with the army 
in a station near the left bank of the Anapus. 

Both the army and the fieet now began to occupy themselves 
seriously with the construction of the southernmost part of the 
wall of circumvallation ; be^ning immediately belo^v^ the Athe- 
nian fortified point of descent from the southern cliff of Epipolse, 



» Thucyd. vi, 102. 
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and stretching across the lower marshy ground to the Great 
Harbor. The distance between these two extreme points was 
about eight stadia or nearly an English mile : the wall was 
douUe, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable intervals, 
inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubtless roofed over 
in part, since it served afterwards, with the help of the adjoining 
citadel on the cllftj as shelter and defence for the whole Athenian 
army. The Syracusans ^could not interrupt this process, nor 
could they undertake a new counteivwall up the mid-slope of 
Epipolae, without coming out to fight a general battle, which they 
did not feel competent to do. Of course the Circle had now been 
put into condition to defy a second surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blockading wall towards the Harbor. It was now, 
for the first time, that they began to taste the real restraints and 
privations of a siege.^ Down to this moment, their communication 
with the Anapus and the country beyond, as well as with all 
sides of the Great Harbor, had been open and unimpeded; 
whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian fleet, and the change of 
position of 'the Athenian army, had cut them off from both,^ so that 
little or no fresh supplies of provision could reach them except at 
the hazard of^capture from the hostile ships. On the side of Thap- 
sus, where the northern cliff of Epipolse affords only two or three 
practicable passages of ascent, they had before been blocked up 
by the Athenian army and fleet ; and a portion of the fleet seems 
even now to have been left at Thapsus: so that nothing now 
remained open, except a portion, especially the northern portion, 
of the slope of Epipolse. Of this outlet the besieged, especially 
their numerous cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, for the 
purpose of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But it was 
both longer and more circuitous for such purposes than the plain 
near the Great Harbor and the Helorine road : moreover, it had 

* Thucyd. vi, 103. ola dk elxbc uv&p6irtdv airopowrov Koi ftaXXov ^ irpiv 
vo^iopKovfievaVf etc. 

• Diodoras, however, is wrong in stating (xiii, 7) that the Athenians 
occnpied the temple of Zens Olvrnpios and the polichnd, or hamlet, 
sarronnding it, on the right bank of the Anapus. These posts remained 
always occupied by the Syracusans, throughout the whole war (Thucyd. 
?ii, 4, 87). 

vol. VII. 17oc. 
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to pass by the liigh and narrow pass of Euryalas, and might tlius 
be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever Nikias thought 
fit to occupy and fortify that position. Unfortunately for himself 
and his army, he omitted this easy but capital precaution, even 
at the moment when he must have known Gylippus to be ap- 
proaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order followed 
by Nikias and Lamachus can be satisfactorily explained. Having 
established their fortified post on the. centre of the slope of Epi- 
polsB, they were in condition to combat opposition and attack any 
counter-waU on whichever side the enemy might erect it. Com- 
mencing in the first place the execution of the northern portion 
of the blockading line, they soon desist from this and turn their 
attention to the southern portion, because it was here that the 
Syracusans carried their two first counter-works. In attacking 
the second counter-work of the Syracusans, across the marsh to 
the AnapuSy they chose a suitable moment for bringing the main 
fieet round from Thapsus into the Great Harbor, with a view to 
its cooperation. After clearing the lower ground^ they probably 
deemed it advisable, in order to establish a safe and easy com- 
munication ^ith their fieet, that the double wall across the marsh, 
from Epipolae to the Harbor, should stand next for execution ; 
for which there was this farther reason, that they thereby blocked 
up the most convenient exit and channel of supply for Syracuse. 
There are thus plausible reasons assignable why the northern 
portion of the line of blockade, from the Athenian camp on Epi- 
polsB to the sea at Trogilus, was left to the last, and was found 
open, at least the greater part of it, by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their situation, 
the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever, promising 
certain and not very distant triumph. The reports drculating 
through the neighboring cities all represented them as in the full 
tide of success, so that many Sikel tribes, hitherto wavering, came 
in to tender their alliance, while three armed pentekonters also 
arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. Moreover, abundant supplies 
were furnished from the Italian Greeks generally. Nikias, now 
sole commander since the death of Lamachus, had even the ^lory 
of receiving and discussing proposals from Syracuse for capitula- 
tion, a necessity which was openly and abundantly canvassed 
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Within the dtj itself. The ill-success of Hermokrat^ and his 
colleagues had caused them to be recently displaced from their 
functions as generals, to which Herakleides, Eukl^, and Tellias^ 
were appointed. But this change did not give them confidence 
to hazurd a fresh battle, while the temper of the city, during such 
period of forced inaction, was melancholy in the extreme. Though 
several propositions for surrender, perhaps unofficial, yet seem- 
ingly sincere, were made to Nikias, nothing definitive could be 
agreed upon as to the terms.^ Had the Syracnsan government 
been oligarchical, the present distress would have exhibited a 
large body of malcontents upon whom he could have worked 
with advantage ; but the democratical character of the govern-* 
ment maintained union at home in this trying emergency.^ 

We must take particular note of these propositions in order to 
understand the conduct of Nikias during the present critical 
interval. He had been from the beginning in secret correspond- 
ence with a party in Syracuse ;^ who, though neither numerous 
nor powerful in themselves, were now doubtless both more active 
and more influential than ever they had been before. From 
them he received coqstant and not unreasonable assurances that 
the city was on the point of surrendering, and could not possibly 
hold out. And as the tone of opinion without, as well as within, 
conspired to raise such an impression in his mind, so he suffered 
himself to be betrayed into a fatal langi|or and security as to the 
farther prosecution of the besieging operations. The injurious 
consequences of the death of Lamachus now became evident 
From the time of the departure from Katana down to the battle 
In which that gallant officer perished, — a period seemingly of 
about three months, from about March to June 414 b.c., — the 
operations of the siege had been conducted with great vigor as 
well as unremitting perseverance, and the building-work, espe- 
cially, had been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans 
with amazement But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, 
this vigorous march disappears and is exchanged for slackness 
and apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbor 

* Thucyd. vi, 103. fci?,?4 kXeyero irpog re iKeivov Kot nXeia in xard, r^v 
iroto. 
« Thucyd. vii, 56. » Thucyd. rii, 49-8«. 
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might have been expected to proceed more :<apidly, because the 
Athenian position generally was much strorger, the chance of 
opposition from the Sjracusans was much lessened, and the fleet 
had been brought into the Great Harbor to cooperate. Yet in 
fact it seems to have proceeded more slowly ; Nikias builds it at 
first as a double wall, though it would have been practicable to 
complete the whole line of blo<^de with a single wall bdbre the 
arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if necessary, to have doubled 
it either wholly or partially, instead of employing so much time 
in completing this one portion that Gylippus arrived before it 
was finished, scarcely less than two months after the death of 
Lamadius. Both the besiegers and their commander now seem 
to consider success as certain, without any chance of effective 
interruption from within, still less from without; so that they 
may tiJi^e their time over the work, without caring whether the 
ultimate consummation comes a month sooner or later. 

Though such was the present temper of x the Athenian troops, 
Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and accelerated the 
operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity of 
doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating the 
gloomy contingencies of the future, and disposed to calculate as 
if the worst was to happen which possibly could happen. But a 
great part of what passes for caution in his character, was in fact 
backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggravated by the 
melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint If he wasted 
in indolence the first six months after his arrival in Sicily, and 
turned to inadequate account the present two months of tri- 
umphant position before Syracuse, both these mistakes arose 
from the same cause ; from reluctance to act except under the 
pressure and stimulus of some obvious necessity. Accordingly, 
he was always behindhand with events; but when necessity 
became terrible, so as to subdue the energies of other men, then 
did he come forward and display unwonted vigor, as we shall see 
in the following chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency 
of apparent danger, and misled by the delusive hopes held out 
through his correspondence in the town, combined with the 
atmosphere of success which exhilarated his own armamenti 
Nikias fancied the surrender of S3rracuse inevitable, and became, 
for one brief moment preceding his calamitous end, not merely 
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uuiguine, but even careless and presumptuous in the extreme. 
Nothing short of this piesumption could have let in his destroy- 
ing enemy, Gylippus.^ 

That officer — named by the Lacedaemonians commander in 
'Sicily, at the winter-meeting which Alkibiades had addressed 
at Sparta — had employed himself in getting together forces for 
the purpose of the expedition. But the Lacedaemonians, though 
so far stimulated by the representations of the Athenian exile as 
to promise aid, were not forward tcTperform the promise. Even 
the Corinthians, decidedly the most hearty of all in behalf of 
Syracuse, were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, Gylippns 
was still at Leukas, with his armament not quite ready to sail. 
To embark in a squadron for Sicily, against the numerous and 
excellent Athenian fleet now acting there, was a service not 
tempting to any one, and demanding both personal daring and 
devotion. Moreover, every vessel from Sicily, between March 
and June 414 B.C., brought intelligence of progressive success on 
the part of Nikias and Lamachus, thus rendering the prospects 
of Corinthian auxiliaries still more discouraging. 

At length, inihe month of June, arrived the news of that defeat 
of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of its impor- 
tant consequences in forwarding the operations of the besiegers. 
Great as those consequences were, they were still farther exag- 
gerated by report. It was confidently aJQIrmed, by messenger 
after messenger, that the wall of circumvallation had been com- 
pleted, and that Syracuse was now invested on all sides.*3 Both 
Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far misled as to believe 
this to be the fact, and despaired, in consequence, of being able 
to render any effective aid against the Athenians in Sicily. But 
as there still remained hopes of being able to preserve the Greek 
cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it important to pass over thither 
at once with his own little squadron of four sail, two Lacedae- 

» Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

' Thucyd. vi, 104. ci>g avroic al ayyiXiai iiftoirov dsivat not irdaai iirl rd 
lifTd hjfevafihai, <if ^(Jj; TravreXwf diroTeTetxiofievai al 2vpaxov(7at elaif r^f 
uhv liKeXiag oiKeri iXiriSa obdefiiav elxevS rvXtffTrof, t^v 6h 'IraAiav jSovAo- 
fievoc irepiiroufaaii etc. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

It will be seen from Thucydid^, that Gylippus heard this news while ho 
wa& yet at Leukas. 
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monians and two Ck>rinih]ans, and the Corinthian captain Python ; 
leaving the Corinthian main squadron to follow as soon as it was 
ready. Intending then to act only in Italy, Gylippus did not 
fear falling in with the Athenian fleet He first sailed to Taren- 
tarn, friendly and warm in his caase. From hence he undertook* 
a visit to Thurii, where his father Eleandridas, exiled from 
Sparta, had formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit 
by this opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, and 
finding nothing but refusal, he passed on fisulher southward, until 
he came opposite to the Terinaean gulf near the southeastern 
cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind off the land overtook 
him, exposed his vessels to the greatest dangers, and drove him 
out to sea, until at length, standing in a northerly direction, he 
was fortunate enough to find shelter again at Tarentum.1 But 

— — V — ■ 

* Thucyd. vi, 104. 'Apac {TvXiinroc) irapen'kei t^v *lTaXiav xal iLptratr&ets 
iyi^ avifiov Kard. rbv Tepivalov KoXirov, be iKirvel ravry ftiyacy kardL Bopiav 
ianjtu^ airo^iperat kg rb ireAayoc* kolI ttoXiv ;);ei/<ain^e2c ^C ^^ ftaXuna 
TdpavTi TTpofT/iitryei. 

Thongh all the commentators here constnze. the words xard, Bopiav 
ianjKdg as if they agreed with be or ave/ioc, I cannot bat think that these 
words really agree with VvXiinme, Gylippns is overtaken by this Tiolent 
off-shore wind while he is suling southward along the eastern shora of what 
is now called Calabria Ultra : *' setting his ship towards the north or stcmdr 
ing to the north (to nse the English nantical phrase), he is carried oat to sea, 
from whence, after great difficalties, he again gets into Tarentam." If 
Gylippns was carried out to sea when in this position, and trying to get to 
Tarentnm, he woold natnrally lay his coarse northward. What is meant 
by the words kot^ Bopeav iffTTjKdCt as applied to the wind, I confess I do not 
understand ; nor do the critics throw much light npon it. Whenever a 
point of the compass is mentioned in conjunction with any wind, it always 
seems to mean the point from whence the wind blows. Now, that Kard 
Bopiav iarrjKdg, means "a wind which blows steadily from the north," as 
the commentators affirm, I cannot believe without better authority than they 
produce. Moreover, Gylippus could never have laid his course for Taren- 
tum, if there had been a strong wind in this direction ; whUe such a wind 
would have forwarded him to Lokri, the very place whither he wanted to 
go. The mention of the TerincBan gulf is certainly embarrassing. If the 
words are right (which perhaps may^be doubted), the explanation of Dr. 
Arnold in his note seems the best which can be offered. Perhaps, indeed, 
— for though improbable, this is not wholly impoisible, — Thocydidfis may 
himself have committed a geographical inadvertence, in supposing the 
Terinwau gulf to be on the east side of Calabria. 
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guch was the damage which his ships had sustained, that he 
was forced to lemain here while thej were hauled ashore and 
refitted.^ 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 
farther progress* For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 
visit as well as of the number of his vessels, to Nikias at Syra- 
cuse ; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes coming to 
attack the powerful Athenian fleet In the present sanguine 
phase of his character, Nikias sympathized with the flattering 
tenor of the message, and overlooked the gravity of the fact 
announced. He despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor 
would he even take the precaution of sending four ships from 
his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. Ac- 
cordingly Gylippus, after having refitted his ships at Tarentum, 
advanced southward along the coas^ without opposition to the 
Epizephyrian Lokri. Here he first learned, to his great satisfao- 
tion, that Syracuse was not yet so completely blockaded but that 
an army might still reach and relieve it from the interior, enter- 
ing it by the Euryilus and the heights of Epipolss. Having 
deliberated whether he should take the chance of running his 
ships into the harbor of Syracuse, despite the watch of the Athe- 
nian fleet, or whether he should sail through the strait of Messina 
to Himera at the north of Sicily, and from thence levy an army 
to cross the island and relieve Syracuse by land, he resolved on 
the latter course, and passed forthwith through the strait, which 
he found altogether unguarded. After touching both at Rhegium 
and Mess§n§, he arrived safely at EUmera. Even at Rhegium, 
there was no Athenian naval force ; though Nikias had, indeed, 
sent thither four Athenian triremes, afler he had been apprized 
that Gylippus had reached Lokri, rather from excess of precau- 
tion, than because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian 
squadron reached Rhegium too late : Gylippus had already 
passed the strait ; and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, 
landed him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 
were it not that we shall have Worse yet to recount To appre- 
ciate his misjudgment fully, and to be sensible that we are not 

» Thucyd. vi, ;04. 
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making him responsible for results which could not. have been 
foreseen, we have only to turn back to what had been said six 
months before bj the exile Alkibiades at Sparta : <' Send forthwith 
an armj to Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedaemonians) ; hut send at 
the same time, what wiU be yet more valued than an army, a Spar- 
tan to take the supreme command^ It was in fulfilment of this 
recommendation, the wisdom of which will abundantly appear, 
that Gylippus had been appointed. And had he even reached 
Syracuse tdone in a fishing-boat, the effect of his presence, carry- 
ing the great name of Sparta, and full assurance of Spartan 
intervention to come, .not to mention his great personal ability, 
would have sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet Nikias 
— having, through a lucky accident, timely notice of his ap- 
proach, when a squadron of four ships w^uld have prevented his 
reaching the island — disdains even this most easy precaution, 
and neglects him as a freebooter of no significance. Such neg- 
lect too is the more surprising, since the well-known philo-Laco- 
nian tendencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, that he 
would overvalue rather than undervalue the imposing ascendency 
of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera, as commander named by 
Sparta, and announcing himself as forerunner of Peloponnesian 
reinforcements, met with a hearty welcome. The Himeraeans 
agreed to aid him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish pano- 
plies for the seamen in his vessels. On sending to Selinus, Gela, 
and some of the Sikel tribes in the interior, he received equally 
favorable assurances ; so that he was enabled in iio very long 
time to get together a respectable force. The interest of Athens 
among the Sikels had been recently weakened by the death of 
one of her most active partisans, the Sikel prince Archonides, a 
circumstance which both enabled Gylippus to obtain more of their 
aid, and facilitated his march across the island. He was enabled 
to undertake this inland march from Himera to Syracuse at the 
head of seven hundred hoplites from his own vessels, seamen and 
epibatas taken together ; one thousand hoplites and light troops, 
with one hundred hor^e, from Himera, some horse and light 
troops from Selinus and G^la, and one thousand Sikels.^ With 

» Tlmcyd. vii, 1. 
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these forces, some of whom joined him on the march, he reached 
Eurjalus and the heights of Epipolss above Syracuse, assaulting 
and capturing the Sikel fort of letas in his way, but without 
experiencing any other opposition. 

His arrival was all but too late, and might have been actually 
too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Goggylus got to Syra- 
cuse a little before him. The Corinthian fleet of twelve triremes, 
under Erasinid^ — having started from Leukas later than Gy- 
lippus, but as soon as it was ready — was now on its way to 
Syracuse. But Goggylus had been detained at Leukas by some 
accident, so that he did not depart until after all the rest. Yet 
he reached Syracuse the soonest ; probably striking a straighter 
course across the sea, and favored by weather. He got safely 
into the harbor of Syracuse, escaping the Athenian guardships, 
whose watch doubtless partook of the general negligence of tiie 
besieging operations.^ 

The arrival of Groggylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment, and was in fact nothing less than the sal- 
vation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in the 
Byracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching^ 
ftr of any active intervention in their favor, from Peloponnesus. 
Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the inter- 
fehange of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be held to sanction a definitive capitulation.^ It was at 
this critical juncture that Groggylus arrived, apparently a little 
before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to announce 
that both the Corinthian fieet and a Spartan commander were 
now actually on their voyage, and might be expected immedi- 
ately, intelligence which filled the Syracusans with enthusiasm 
and with renewed courage. They instantly threw aside all idea 
of capitulation, and resolved to hold out to the last 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
had reached EQmera, which Goggylus at his arrival could not 
know, and was raising an army to march across for their relief. 

> Thucyd. vii, 2-7 

• Thucyd. vi, 103 vii, 2. Plutarch, Nikias, c 19. 
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After the interval necessary for his preparations and fbi taa 
march, probably not less than between a fortnight fpid tfiree 
weeks, they learned that he was approaching Syracuse by the 
way of Euryalus and Epipolae. He was presently seen coming, 
having ascended Epipolss by Euryilus ; the same way by which 
the Athenians had come from Katana in the spring, when they 
commenced the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipoke, 
the whole Syracasan force went out in a body to, hail his arrival 
and accompany him into the city.^ 

Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse appear 
so unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and march of 
Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to the moment of his enter- 
ing the town, were accomplished without the smallest resistance 
on the part of Nikias. After this instant, the besiegers pass from 
incontestable superiority in the field, and apparent certainty of 
prospective capture of the city, to a state of inferiority, not only 
excluding aU hope of capture, but even sinking, step by step, into 
absolute ruin. Yet Nikias had remained with his eyes shut and 
his hands tied, not making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a 
eonsnmmation. After having despised GyHppus, in his voyage 
along the coast of Italy, as a freebooter with four ships, he now 
despises him not less at the head of an army marching from 
Himera. If he was taken unawares, as he really appears to have 
been,9 the fault was altogether his own, and the ignorance such 
as we musfi almost call voluntary. For the approach of Gylip- 
pus must have been well known to him beforehand. He must 
have learned from the four ships which he sent to Bhegium, that 
Gylippus had already touched thither in passing through the 
strait, on his way to Himera. He must therefore have been well 
aware, that the purpose was to attempt the relief of Syracuse by 
an army from the interior; and his correspondence among the 
iSikel tribes must have placed him in cognizance of the equip- 
ment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we recollect that 
Gylippus reached that place without either troops or arms ; that 
he had to obtain forces not merely from Himera, but also fkom 

* Thucyd. rii, 2. 

» Thucyd. vii, 3. Ol 6e *k&7ivcLioi, ali^vidtoc Tov re TuUirrov M? t&9 
l&vpoKoouiv at^iaiv cTrtovrwv, etc. 
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Selinus and Gela, as well as to sound the Sikel towns, not all of 
them friendly ; lastly, that he had to march all across die island, 
partly through hostile territory, it is impossible to allow less 
interval than a fortnight or three weeks between his landing at 
Himera and his arrival at Epipolae. Farther, Nikias must have 
learned, through his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, the 
important revolution which had taken place in Syracusan opinion 
through the arrival of Goggylus, even before the landing of 
Gylippus in Sicily was known. He was apprized, from that 
moment, that he had to take measures, not only against renewed 
obstinate hostility within the town, but against a fresh invading 
enemy without. Lastly, that enemy had first to march all across 
Sicily, during which march he might have been embarrassed and 
perhaps defeated,' and could then approach Syracuse only by 
one road, over the high ground of Euryalus in the Athenian 
rear, through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which 
Nikias had himself first approached, and through which he had < 
only got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 
passes unoccupied and undefended ; he takes not a single new 
precaution ; the relieving army enters Syracuse as it were over 
a broad and free plain. « 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness with which 
Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for repjelling the 
foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even single- 
handed, what are we to say of that unaccountable blindness which 
led him to neglect the same enemy when coming at the head of a 
relieving army, and to omit the most obvious means of defence 
in a crisis upon which his future fate turned ? Homer would have 
designated such neglect as a temporary delirium inflicted by the 
fearful inspiration of At6 : the historian has no such explanatory 
name to give, and can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude 
to the calamities too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 



' Compare an incident in the ensuing year, Thucyd. vii, 32. The Athe- 
nians, at a moment when they had become much weaker than they were 
now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise opposition to the 
march of a corps coming from the interior to the help of Syracuse. This 
auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed in its march. 
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allowed to march quiedjinto Syracase, the Athenian double wall 
of circumvallation, between the southern cliff of Epipolae and the 
Great Harbor, eight stadia long, was all but completed : a few 
yards only of the end dose to the harbor were wanting. But 
Gylippus cared not to interrupt its completion. He aimed at 
higher objects, and he knew, what Nikias, unhappily, never felt 
and never lived to learn, the immense advantage of turning 
to active account that first impression and full tide of confidence 
which his arrival had just infused into the Syracusans. Hardly 
had he accomplished his junction with them, when he marshalled 
the united force in order of battle, and marched up to the lines 
of the Athenians. Amazed as they were, and struck dumb by 
his unexpected arrival, they too formed in battle order, and 
awaited his approach. His first proceeding marked how much 
the odds of the game were changed. He sent a herald to tender 
to them a five days' armistice, on condition that they should col- 
lect their effects and withdraw from the island. Nikiap disdained 
to return any reply to this insulting proposal ; but his conduct 
showed how much he felt, as well as Gylippus, that the tide was 
now turned. For when the Spartan commander, perceiving now 
for the first time the djsorderly trim of his Syracusan hoplites, 
thought fit to retreat into more open ground farther removed from 
the walls, probably in order that he might have a better field for 
his cavalry, Nikias declined to follow him, and remained in posi- 
tion dose to his own fortifications.^ This was tantamount to a 
confession of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual abandon- 
ment of the capture of Syracuse, a tadt admission that the 
Athenians could hope for nothing better in the end than the 
humiliating offer which the herald had just made to them. So 
it seems to have been felt by both parties ; for from this time 
forward, the Syracusans become and continue aggressors, the 
Athenians remaining always on the defensive, except for one 
brief instant afler the arrival of Demosthenes. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them encamped for 
that night on the Temenite cliff, seemingly within the added for- 
tified inclosure of Syracuse, Gylippus brought th?m out again 
the next morning, and marshalled them in front of the Athenian 

> Thucyd. vii, 3. 
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lines, as if about to attack. . But while the attention of the 
Athenians was thus engaged, he sent a detachment to surprise 
the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of their lines. 
The enterprise was completely successful. The fort was taken, 
and the garrison put to the sword ; while the Sjracusans gained 
another unexpected advantage during the day, by the capture of 
one of the Athenian triremes which was watching their harbor. 
Gylippus pursued his successes actively, by immediately begin- 
ning the construction of a fresh counter-wall, from the outer dty 
wall in a northwesterly direction aslant up the slope of Epipolse ; 
so as to traverse the intended line of the Athenian circumvalla- 
tion on the north side of their Circle, and render blockade im- 
possible. He availed himself, for this purpose, of stones laid by 
the Athenians for their own circumvallation, at the same time 
alarming them by threatening attack upon their h;wer wall, be- 
tween the southern cliff of Epipolaeand the Great Harbor, which 
was now just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable for 
action on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, which 
seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a nocturnal surprise, 
but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard without, he was forced 
to retire. This part of the wall was nOw heightened, and the 
Athenians took charge of it themselves, distributing their allies 
along the remainder.^ 

These attacks, however, appear to have been chiefly intended 
as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing the 
completion of the counter-wall. Now was the time for Nikias to 
adopt vigorous a^ressive measures both against this wall and 
against the Syracusans in the field, unless he chose to relinquish 
all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. And, indeed, 
he seems actually to have relinquished sudi hope, even thus early 
after he had seemed certain master of the city. For he now un- 
dertook a measure altogether new ; highly important in itself, but 
indicating an altered scheme of policy. He resolved to fortify 
Cape Plemmyrium, — the rocky promontory which forms one 
extremity of the narrow entrance of the Great Harbor, immedi- 
ately south of the point of Ortygia, — and to make it a secure 
main station for the fleet and stores. The fleet had been hitiierto 

» Thucyd. vii, 4. 
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stationed ir close neighborhood of the land-force, in a fortified 
position at the extremity of the double blockading wall between 
the southern cliff of Epipolse and the Great Harbor. From such 
a station in the interior of the harbor, it was diiBicult for the 
Athenian triremes to perform the duties incumbent on them, of 
watching the two ports of Syracuse — one on each side of the 
isthmus which joins Ortygia to the mainland — so as to prevent 
any exit of #iips from within, or ingress of ships from without, 
and of insuring the unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for 
their own army. For both these purposes, the station of Plem- 
myrium was far more convenient; and Nikias now saw that 
henceforward his operations would be for the most part maritime. 
Without confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of his 
opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the blockade had 
become impossible.^ 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiaiy, were 
erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which became the 
station for triremes as well as for ships of burden. Though the 
situation was found convenient for all naval operations, it entailed 
also serious disadvantages ; being destitute of any spring of water, 
such as the memorable fountain of Arethusa on the opposite 
island of Ortygia. So that for supplies of water, and of wood 
also, the crews of the ships had to range a considerable distance, 
exposed to surprise from the numerous Syracusan cavalry placed 
in garrison at the temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, 
losses were sustained in this manner, besides the increased facili- 
ties given for desertion, which soon fatally diminished the efficiency 
of each ship's crew. As the Athenian hopes of success now de- 
clined, both the slaves and the numerous foreigners who served 
in their navy became disposed to steal away. And though the 
ships of war, down to this time, had been scarcely at all engaged 
in actual warfare, yet they had been for many months con- 
tinually at sea and on the watch, without any opportunity of 
hauling ashore to refit Hence the naval force, now about to 
be called into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was 

found lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection 

- 

> Thucyd. vii, 4. 
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in which it had set sail fifleon months before, from the harbor of 
Peirseas. 

The erection of the new forts at Flemmyrium, while by with- 
drawing the Athenian forces it left Gylippus unopposed in the 
prosecution of his counter-wall, at the same time emboldened him 
by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. Day after day 
he brought out his Syracusans in battle-array, planting them near 
the Athenian lines ; but the Athenians showed no disposition to 
attack. At length he took advantage of what he thought a 
favorable opportunity to make the attack himself; but the ground 
was so hemmed in by various walls — the Athenian fortified lines 
on one side, the Syracusan front or Temenitic fortification on 
another, and the counter-wall now in course of construction on a 
third — that his cavalry and darters had no space to act Accord- 
ingly, the Syracusan hopUtes, having to fight without these aux- 
iliaries, were beaten and driven back with loss, the Corinthian 
Goggj^lus being among the slain.^ On the next day, Gylippus 
had the prudence to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. 
It was all owing to his mistake, he publicly confessed, in having 
made choice of a confined space wherein neither cavalry nor 
darters could avail. He would presently give them another op- 
portunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superiority, as Dorians and Peloponnesians, by chasing 
these lonians with their rabble of islanders jout of Sicily. Accord- 
ingly, -after no long time, he again brought them up in order of 
battle ; taking care, however, to keep in the open space, beyond 
the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikiaa did not decline the combat, but marched 
out into the open space to meet him. He probably felt encour- 
aged by the result of the recent action ; but there was a farther 
and more pressing motive. The counter-wall of intersection, 
which the Syracusans were constructing, was on the point of cut- 
ting the Athenicm line of circumvallation, so that it was essential 
for Nikias to attack without delay, unless he formally abnegated 
all farther hope of successful siege. Nor could the army endure, 
in spite of altered fortune^ irrevocably to shut themselves out 
from such hope, without one struggle more. Both armies were 

^ Thacyd. vii, 5; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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therefore ranged in battle order on the open space beyond the 
walls, higher up the slope of Epipolse; Gjlippus placing his 
cavalry and darters to the right of his line, on the highest and 
most open ground. In the midst of the action between the hop- 
lites on both sides, these troops on the right charged the left flank 
of the Athenians with such vigor, that they completely broke it 
The whole Athenian army underwent a thorough defeat, and 
only found shelter within its fortified lines. And in the course 
of the very next night, the Syracusan counter-wall was pushed 
so far as to traverse and get beyond the projected line of Athe- 
nian blockade, reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern 
cliff : so that Syracuse was now safe, unless the enemy should 
not only recover their superiority in the field, but also become 
strong enough to storm and carry the new-built wall.i 

Farther defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of the 
Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of twelve triremes, 
under Erasinid^, which Nikias had vainly endeavored to inter- 
cept He had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of Italy ; 
but the new-comers had had the good luck to avoid them. 

Erasinid^ and his division lent their hands to the execution 
of a work which completed the scheme of defence for the city. 
Gylippus took the precaution of constructing a fort or redoubt on 
the high ground of Epipolse, so as to command the approach to 
Syracuse from the high ground of Euryalus; a step which Her- 
mokratSs had not thought of until too late, and which Nikias had 
never thought of at all, during his period of triumph and mastery. 
He erected a new fort on a suitable point of the high ground, 
backed by three fortified positions or encampments at proper dis- 
tances in the rear of it, intended for bodies of troops to support the 
advanced post in case it was attacked. A continuous wall was 
then carried from tlus advanced post down the slope of Epipolae, 
60 as to reach and join the counter-wall recently constructed; 
whereby this counter-wall, already traversing and cutdng the 
Athenian liae of circumvallation, became in fact prolonged up the 
whole slope of Epipolse, and barred all direct access from the 
Athenians in their existing lines up to the summit of that emi- 
nence, as well as up to the northern diff. The Syracusans had 
now one continuous and uninterrupted line of defence ; a long 

* Thncyd. vii, 6, 6. 
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single wall, resting at one extremity on the new-built fort upon 
the high ground of Epipolae, at the other extremity, upon the city 
wall. This wall was only single ; but it was defended, along its 
whole length, by the permanent detachments occupying the three 
several fortified positioife or encampments just mentioned. One 
of these positions was occupied by native Syracusans ; a second, 
by Sicilian Greeks; a third, by other allies. Such was the 
improved and systematic scheme of defence which the genius of 
Gylippus first projected, and which he brought to execution at 
the present moment :i a scheme, the full value of which wiU be 
appreciated when we come to describe the proceedings of the 
second Athenian armament under Demosthenes. 

Not content with having placed the Sjrracusans out of the reach 
of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their renewed confidence 
to infuse into them projects of retaliation against the enemy who 
had brought them so near to ruin. They began to equip their 
ships in the harbor, and to put their seamen under training, in 
hopes of qualifying themselves to contend with the Athenians 
even on their own element ; while Gylippus himself quitted the 
city to visit the various cities of the island, and to get together 
farther reinforcements, naval as well as military. And as it was 
foreseen that Nikias on his part would probably demand aid from 
Athens, envoys, Syracusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched 
to Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of forwarding additional 
troops, even in merchant vessels, if no triremes could be spared 
to convey them.^ Should no reinforcements reach the Athenian 



* Thucyd. vii, 7. MerA dh TovrOf at re tuv Kopiir&tav v^eg koX 'AfiKpaiuQ' 
6v kclI AevKoSluv iainXevaav at {^iroXoiiroi dodeKa {^px^ ^e avruv ^EpaaivU 

6ijcKopiv^iog)tKal ^vveTeixtcf^v rb Xoiirdv toZc Svpo/cor^toff 
fiexpi Tov kyKapaiov reixovg. 

These words of Thacydid^s are very obscure, and have been explained 
by different commentators in different ways. The explanation which I 
here give does not, so far as I know, coincide with any of them; yet I yen* 
tnie to think that it is the most plausible, and the only one satisfactory. 
Gompaie the Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map of Syracuse (Am. Thucyd. 
voL iii, p. 273), and the notes of Foppo and GoUer. Dr. Arnold is indeed 
go little satisfied with any explanation which had suggested itaelf to him, 
that he thinks some words must have dropped out. 

• Thucyd. Tii, 7. 
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camp, the Syraousans well knew that its efficiency must diminish 
by every month's delay, while their own strength, in spite of 
heavy cost and eflforty was growing with their increased prospects 
of success. 

If this double conviction was present t6 sustain the ardor of the 
Syracosans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the Athenian 
camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and enjoying no free 
movement except through their ships and their oommand of the 
sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should return with any con- 
siderable additional force, even the attack upon him by land 
would become too powerful to resist, besides the increasing disor- 
ganizationof his fleet. He became fully convinced that to remain as 
they were was absolute ruin. As all possibility of prosecuting the 
siege of Syracuse successfully was now at an end, a sound judgment 
would have dictated that his position in the harbor had become 
useless as well as dangerous, and that the sooner it was evacu- 
ated the better. Probably Demosthenes would have acted thus, 
under similar circumstances; but such foresight and resolution 
were not in the character of Nikias, who was tdTraid, moreover, of 
the blame which it would bring down upon him at home, if not 
from his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without 
Qrders from Athens, he determined to send home thither an undis- 
guised account of his critical position, and to solicit either rein- 
forcements or instructions to return. 

It was now, indeed, the end of September (b.c. 414), so that he 
eould not even hope for an answer before midwinter, nor'for rein- 
forcements, if such were to be sent, until the ensuing spring was 
far advanced. Nevertheless, he determined to encounter this risk, 
and to trust to vigilant precautions for safety during the interval, 
precautions whiqh, as the result will show, were within a hair's 
breadth of proving insufficient. But as it was of the last importance 
to him to make his countrymen at home fully sensible of the 
grave danger of his position, he resolved to transmit a written 
despatch ; not trusting to the oral statement of a messenger, who 
might be wanting eidier in courage, in presence of mind, or in 
competent expression, to impress the full and sad truth upon <i 
reluctant audience.^ Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which 

"Thucyd.vii, 8 
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fleems to have reached Athens about the end of November, and 
was read formally in the public assembly by the secretary of the 
city. Preserved by Thucydid^s verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a literal 
translation. 

" Our previous proceedings have been already made known to 
you, Athenians, in many other despatches ;^ but the present 
crisis is such as to require your deliberation more than ever, 
when you shall have heard the situation in which we stand. 
Afler we had overcome in many engagements the Syracusans, 
against whom we were sent; and had built the fortified lines 
which we now occupy, there came upon us the Lacedaemonian 
Gylippus, with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. 
Him too we defeated, in the first action ; but in a second, we 
were overwhelmed by a crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced 
to retire within our lines. And thus the superior number of our 
enemies has compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive ; indeed, we cannot employ in the field even the 
full force which we possess, since a portion of our hoplites are 
necessarily required for the protection of our walls. Meanwhile 
the enemy have carried out a single intersecting counter-wall 
beyond our line of circumvallation, so that we can no longer con- 
tinue the latter to completion, unless we have force enough to 

* Thucyd. vii, 9. hf aXJiaig ^oX?ialc hri(TToXaXc. The word despatches^ 
which I ase to translate knurroTMi^, is not inapplicable to oral, as well as to 
written messages, and thus retains the ambignity involved in the original ; 
for iniarohuc^ though usually implying, does not necessarily imply, imftcn 
communications. 

The words of ThucydidSs (vii, 8) may certainly be construed to imply that 
Nikias had never on any previous occasion sent a written communication 
to Athens ; and so Dr. Thirlwall imderstands them, though not without 
hesitation (Hist. 6r. ch. xxvi, vol. iii, p. 418). At the same time, I think 
them reconcilable with the supposition that Nikias may previously l\ave 
sent written despatches, though much shorter than the present, leaving 
details and particulars to be supplied by the officer who carried them. 

Mr. Mitford states the direct reverse of that which Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands : " Nidas had used the precaution of frequently sending despatches 
In writing, with an exact account of every transaction." (Ch. xviii, sect, v, 
f ol. iv, p. 100.) 

Certainly, the statement of ThucydidSs does not imply this. 
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attack and storm their coonter-walL And things have oome t^ 
such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege others, are ourselves 
rather the party besieged, by land at least, since the cavalry 
leave us scarce any liberty of motion. Farther, the enemy have 
sent envoys to Peloponnesus to obtain reinforcem^its, while 
Gylippus in person is going round the Sicilian cities, trying to 
stir up to action such of them as are now neutral, and to get, 
from the rest, additional naval and military supplies. For it is 
their determination, as I understand, not merely to assail our 
lines on shore with their land-force, but also to attack us by sea 
with their ships. 

« Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to become 
aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our fleet was at first 
in high condition, with dry ships^ and excellent crews ; but now the 
ships have rotted, from remaining too long at sea, and the crews 
are ruined. Nor have we the means of hauling our ships ashore 
to refit, since the enemy's fleet, equal or superior in numbers, 
always appears on the point of attacking us. We see them in 
constant practice, and they can choose their own moment for 
attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships high and dry more 
than we can ; for they are not engaged in maintaining watch 
upon others ; while to us, who are obliged to retain all our fleet 
on guard, nothing less than prodigious superiority of number 
could insure the like facility. And were we to relax ever so 
little in our vigilance, we should no longer be sure of our sup- 
plies, which we bring in even now with difficulty dose under 
their walls. 

" Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away from 
various causes. Among the seamen who are our own citizens, 
many, in going to a distance for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are 
slaves, desert, now that our superiority is gone, and that we have 
come to equal chances with our enemy ; while the foreigners 
whom we pressed into our service, make off straight to some of 
the neighboring cities ; and those who came, tempted by high 

' It seems, that in Greek ship-bailding, moist and unseasoned wood was 
preferred, from the facility of bending it into the proper shape (Theopliras- 
tus, Hist. Plant. V, 7, 4). 
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pay, under the idea of enriching themselves by traffic rather 
than of fighting, now that thej find the enemy in full competence 
to cope with us by sea as well as by land, either go over to him 
as professed deserters, or get away as they can amidst the wide 
area of Sicily.^ Nay, there are even some, who, while trafficking 

* Thucyd. vii, 13. Kdl ol ^evot ol fthf dvayKoarol iajSdvTec, €ir^i)c /cord 
rdf irOXeig airoxopovaiv, ol dh vnb /xeyuXov fua^ov rh npuTOv knafr&cvre^^ 
kclI olofievoi xpv/^<^'''tel(r^ai iiaXkov ij fiaxeia^atf kizeid^ izap^ yvufiTjv vavriKov 
re 6^ Kot TokXa d^rd Tutv iro^^/iiuv av&eoTUTa 6pdaiv, ol fiev kn* ai)TO' 
fiD^iac iTpo^aaei iLitepxovraiy ol dh d>c SKaaroi dvvavTai- ttoXXj) <J' 
17 ^iKeXia. 

All the commentators bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase h* 
avTOfioUaQ irpo^aei airipxovToi : but I cannot think that any of them are 
successful. There are even some who despair of success so much, as to 
wish to change airofioXitic by conjecture ; see the citations in Foppo's long 
note. 

But surely the literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
mstructiye : " Some of them depart under pretence (or profession) of being 
deserters to the enemy.'' All the commentators reject this meaning, 
because they say, it is absurd to talk of a man's announcing beforehand 
that he intends to desert to the enemy, and giving that as an excuse for 
quitting the camp. Such is not, in my judgment, the meaning of the word 
irpo^aei here. It does not denote what a man said before he quitted the 
Athenian camp, he would of course say nothing of his intention to any one, 
but the color which he would put upon his conduct after he got within the 
S jracusan lines. He would present himself to them as a deserter to their 
cause ; he would profess anxiety to take part in the defence ; he would 
pretend to be tired of the oppressive Athenian dominion ; for it is to be 
recollected, that all or most of these deserters were men belonging to the 
subject-allies of Athens. Those who passed over to the Syracusan lines 
would naturally recommend themselves by making pro£9Ssion of such dis- 
positions, even though they did not reidly feel any such ; for their real 
reason was, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprofit- 
. able, and dangerous ; and the easiest manner of getting away from it was, 
to pass over as a deserter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, "who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily." These latter also 
would of course keep their intention of departing secret, until they got safe 
away into some Sidlian town ; but when once there, they would make no 
profession of any feeling which they did not entertain. If they said any- 
thing, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making their escape 
from a position which now gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that the words kir'* airofioXlag irpw^dasi will bear this 
sense perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikias. 
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here on their own account, bribe the trierarchs to accept Hykka- 
nan slaves as substitutes, and thus destroy the strict disdplhie of 
our marine. And you know as well as I, that no crew ever con- 
tinues long in perfect condition, and that the first class of seamen, 
who set the ship in motion, and maintdn the uniformity of the 
oar-stroke, is but a small fraction of the whole number. 

^ Among all these embanassments, the worst of all is, that I 
as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the difficulty 
of your tempers to govern, nor can I provide supplementary 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many places 
open to him. We have nothing but the original stock which we 
brought out with us, both to make good losses and to do present 
duty; for Naxus and Katana, our only present allies, are of 
insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but one farther 
point, — if the Italian cities, from whence we now draw our sup- 
plies, should turn against us, under the impression of our present 
bad condition, with no reinforcement arriving from you, — we 
shall be starved out, and he will bring the war to triumphant 
dose, even without a battle. 

'< Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found to send 
you ; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that the full knowl- 
edge of the state of affairs here is essential to your deliberations. 
Moreover, I thought it even the safer policy to tell you the truth 
without disguise, understanding as I do your real dispositions, 
that you never listen willingly to any but the most favorable 
assurances, yet are angry in the end if they turn to unfavorable 
results. Be thoroughly satisfied, that in regard to the force 
against which you originally sent us, both your generals and 
your soldiers have done themselves no discredit. But now that 
all Sicily is united against us, and that farther reinforcements are 
expected from Peloponnesus, you must take your resolution with 
full knowledge that we here have not even strength to contend 



Even before the Peloponnesian war was begun, the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians cannot depend npon their seamen stand- 
ing tme to them, since their navy was manned with hired foreign seamen 
rather than with natives — QprjTT^ ydp ?; ^k'^vaiuv dvvafiig fiak'kov 9j oUeia 
(Thucyd. i, 121 ). The statement of Nikias proves that this remark was to 
tLffWt extent well founded. 
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against our present difficulties. You must either send for us 
home, or you must send us a second army, land-force as well as 
naval, not inferior to that which is now here, together with a con- 
siderable supply of money. You must farther send a successor 
to supersede me, as I am incapable of work from a disease 
in the kidneys. I think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at 
your hands, for while my health lasted I did you much good 
service in various military commands. But whatever you intend, 
do it at the first opening of spring, without any delay : for the 
new succors which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, will 
soon be here, and those which are to come from Peloponnesus, 
though they will be longer in arriving, yet, if you do not keep 
watch, will either elude or forestall you as they have ab:eady once 
done." 1 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias, which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November, 
or beginning of December, 414 B.C., brought by officers who 
strengthened its effect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them.^ "We have 
nAich reason to regret that Thucydid^s does not give us any idea 
of the debate which so gloomy a revelation called forth. He 
tells us merely the result: the Athenians resolved to comply 
with the second pwtion of the alternative put by Nikias ; not to 
send for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a 
second powerful armament, both of land and naval force, in pros- 
ecution of the same objects.^ But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command ; passing a 
vote, however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. They 
sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, in conmiand 
of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and twenty 
talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid to the 
suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and formida- 
ble force, under Demosthenes and Eurymedon, to go thither as 
reinforcement m the earliest months of the spring. Demosthenes 



» Th icyd. Til, 1 1-1 5. * Thucyd. vii, la 
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was directed to employ himself actively in getting this laiger 
force ready.i 

This letter of Nikias — so authentic, so full of matter, and so 
characteristic of the manners of the time — ^ suggests several seri- 
ous reflections, in reference hoth to himself and to the Athenian 
people. As to himself there is nothing so remarkable as the 
sentence of condemnation which it pronounces on his own past 
proceedings in Sicily. When we find him lamenting the wear and 
tear of the armament, and treating the fact as notorious that 
even the best naval force could only maintain itself in good 
condition for a short time, what graver condemnation could be 
passed upon those eight months which he wasted in trifling 
measures, after his arrival in Sicily, before commencing the siege 
of Syracuse ? When he announces that the arrival of Gylippus 
with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, made the diflerence to 
the Athenian army between triumph and something bordering on 
ruin, the inquiry naturally suggests itself, whether he had done 
his best to anticipate, and what precautions he had himself taken 
to prevent, the coming of the Spartan general. To which the 
answer must be, that, so far from anticipating the arrival of new 
enemies as a possible danger, he had almost invited them from 
abroad by his delay, and that he had taken no precautions at all 
against them, though forewarned and having ajifficient means at 
his disposal. The desertion and demoralization of his naval force, 
doubtless but too real, was, as he himself points out, mainly the 
consequence of this turn of fortune, and was also the first com- 
mencement of that unmanageable temper of the Athenian 
soldiery, numbered among his difficulties. Foi it would be iu- 

' Thncyd. vii, 16. There is here a donbt as to the reading, between one 
hundred and twenty talents, or twenty talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Eurymedon was far more probably the larger sum of 
the two, than the smaller. The former reading seems to deserve the pref- 
erence. Besides, Diodoros states that Eurymedon took out with him one 
hundred and forty talents : his authority, indeed, does not count for much, 
but it counts for something, in coincidence with a certain force of intrinsio 
probability (Diodor. xiii, 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a very small sum, such as twenty 
talents, would produce a discouraging effect vpon the armament. 
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justice to this unfortunate army not to recognize that they first 
acquiesced patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general 
directed it, and next did their duty most gallantly in the opera- 
tions of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his own 
remissness and oversight, much inore must this conviction have 
been felt by intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the 
city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenes ^ hereafler to 
be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to which 
Nikias himself alludes, as having been transmitted home, from 
their commencement. We must recollect that the expedition 
was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the most glowing 
character,' and with a consciousness of extraordinary efforts about 
tp be rewarded with commensurate triumphs. For some months, 
the despatches of the general disclose nothing but movements 
either abortive or inglorious; adorned, indeed, by one barren 
victor}', but accompanied by an intimation that he must wait till 
the spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to him, before 
he can undertake the refdly serious enterprise. Though the 
disappointment occasioned by this news at Athens must have 
been mortifying, nevertheless his requisition was complied with ; 
and the despatches of Nikias, during the spring and summer of 
414 B.C., become cheering. The siege of Syracuse is described 
as proceeding successfully, and at length, about July or August, 
as being on the point of coming to a triumphant dose, in spite of 
a Spartan adventurer, named Gylippus, making his way across 
the Ionian sea with a force too contemptible to be noticed. Sud- 
denly, without any intermediate step to smoothe the transition, 
comes a despatch announcing that this adventurer has marched 
into Syracuse at the head of a powerful army, and that the 
Athenians are thrown upon the defensive, without power of pro- 
ceeding with the siege. This is followed, after a short time, 
by the gloomy and almost desperate communication above trans* 
lated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with Its antecedents, the natural 

* Thucyd. vii 42. 
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effect which we should suppose it likely to produce upon the 
Athenians, would be a vehement burst of wrath and displeasure 
against Nikias. Upon the most candid and impartial scrutinj, 
he deserved nothing less. And when we consider, farther, the 
character generally ascribed bj historians of Greece to the Athe- 
nian people, that thej are represented as fickle, ungrateful, and 
irritable, by standing habit ; as abandoning upon the most trifling 
grounds those whom they had once esteemed, forgetting all prior ' 
services, visiting upon innocent generals the unavoidable misfor- 
tunes of war, and impelled by nothing better than demagogic 
excitements, we naturally expect that the blame really deserved 
by Nikias would be exaggerated beyond ail due measure, and 
break forth in a storm of violence and fury. Yet what is the 
actual resolution taken in consequence of his despatch, after the 
full and free debate of the Athenian assembly ? Not a word of 
blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless there must have 
been individual speakers who criticized him as he deserved. To 
suppose the contrary, would be to think meanly indeed of the 
Athenian assembly. But the general vote was one not simply 
imputing no blame, but even pronouncing continued and unabated 
confidence. The people positively refuse to relieve him from the 
command, though he himself solicits it in a manner sincere and 
even touching. So great is the value which they set upon his 
services, and the esteem which they entertain for his character, 
that they will not avail themselves of the easy opportunity which 
he himself provides to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite the contrary. 
The misplaced confidence of the Athenians in Nikias, on more 
than one previous occasion, but especially on this, betrays an 
incapacity of appreciating facts immediately before their eyes, 
and a blindness to decisive and multiplied evidences of incompe- 
tency, which is one of the least creditable manifestations of their 
political history. But we do learn from it a clenr lesson, that the 
habitual defects of the Athenian character were very different 
from what historians commonly impute to them. Instead of being 
fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme of confidence once 
bestowed, ind of schemes once embarked upon: instead of ingrat- 
itude for )rvices actually rendered, we find credit given for ser* 
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vices wliicb an officer ought to have rendered, but has not : instead 
of angry cautiousness, we discover an indulgence not merely gen- 
erous, but even culpable, in the midst of disappointment and 
humiliation : instead of a public assembly, wherein, as it is com- 
monly depicted, the criminative orators were omnipotent, and 
could bring to condemnation any unsuccessful general, however 
meritorious ; we see that even grave and well-founded accusations 
make no impression upon the people in opposition to preestab- 
lished personal esteem ; and personal esteem for a man who not 
only was no demagogue, but in every respect the opposite of a 
demagogue : an oligarch by taste, sentiment, and position ; who 
yielded to the democracy nothing more than sincere obedience, 
coupled with gentleness and munificence in his private bearing. 
If Kleon had committed but a small part of those capital blunders 
which discredit the military career of Nikias, he would have been 
irretrievably ruined. So much weaker was his hold upon his 
countrymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as compared 
with those causes which attracted confidence to Nikias ; his great 
family and position, his wealth dexterously expended, his known 
incorruptibility against bribes, and even comparative absence of 
personid ambition, his personal courage combined with reputation 
for caution, his decorous private life and ultra-religious habits. 
All this assemblage of negative merits, and decencies of daily 
life, in a citizen whose station might have enabled him to act 
with the insolence of Alkibiad^Sj placed Nikias on a far firmer 
basis of pubHc esteem than the mere power of accusatory speech 
in the public assembly or the dikastery could have done. It 
entitled him to have the most indulgent construction put upon all 
his short-comings, and spread a fatal varnish over his glaring 
incompetence for all grave and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in all 
history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and strongest 
causes of. error, prevalent among the Athenian democracy, and 
as a refutation of that exaggerated mischief which it is common 
to impute to the person called a demagogue. Happy would it 
have been for Athens had she now had Kleon present, or any 
other demagogue of equal power, at that public assembly which 
took the melancholy resolution of sending fresh forces to Sicily 
and continuing Nikias in the command I The case was one itx 
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which the accusatory eloquence of the demagogue was especihu/ 
called for, to expose the real past mismanagement of Nikias, to 
break down that undeserved confidence in his ability and caution 
which had grown into a sentiment of faith or routine, to prove 
how much mischief he had already done, and how much more he 
would do if continued. 1 Unluckily for Athens, she had now no 
demagogue who could convince the assembly beforehand of this 
truth, and prevent them from taking the most unwise and de- 
structive resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, is, that 
it was adopted in defiance of clear and present evidence. To 
persist in the siege of Syracuse, under present circumstances, was 
sad misjudgment ; to persist in it with Nikias as commander, was 
hardly less than insanity. The first expedition, though even thai 
was rash and ill-conceived, nevertheless presented tempting hopes 
which explain, if they do not excuse, the too light estimate of 
impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover, there was at that 
time a confusion, — between the narrow objects connected with 
Leontini and Egesta, and the larger acquisitions to be realized 
through the siege of Syracuse, — which prevented any clear and 
unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the Athenian mind. 
But now, the circumstances of Sicily were fully known: the 
mendacious promises of Egesta had been exposed ; the hopes of 
allies for Athens in the island were seen to be futile; while 
Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and Feloponnesian aid, 
had not only become inexpugnable, but had assumed the aggres- 
sive : lastly, the chance of a renewal of Feloponnesian hostility 
against Attica had been now raised into certainty. While perse- 
verance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, under circumstances 
so unpromising and under such necessity for increased exertions 
at home, was a melancholy imprudence in itself, perseverance in 
employing Nikias converted that imprudence into ruin, which 
even the addition of an energetic colleague in the person of 

* Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells us that the Athenians l^ad been disposed 
to send a second armament to Sicily, eren before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them *, but that they had been prevetited by certain men who were 
envious {^Mvt^) of the glory and good fortune of Nikias. 

No judgment can be more inconsistent with the facts of the case than 
this, facts recounted in general terms even by Plutarch himsell 
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Demosthenes was not sufficient to avert. Those who study the 
conduct of the Athenian people on this occasion, will not be dis- 
posed to repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms 
one of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their mis- 
take here arose from the very opposite quaHty ; from what may 
be called obtuseness, or inability to get clear of two sentiments 
which had become deeply engraven on their minds; ideas of 
Sicilian conquest, and confidence in Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness — or easy escape from 
past associations and impressibility to actual circumstances — 
would have been at the present juncture a tutelary quality to 
Athens. She would then have appreciated more justly the in- 
creased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily and at 
home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually proclaimed, 
had become impending and inevitable. Even in the preceding 
winter, the Lacedaemonians had listened favorably to the recom- 
mendation of Alkibiades^ that they should establish a fortified 
post at Dekeleia in Attica. They had not yet indeed brought 
themselves to execution of this resolve ; for the peace between 
them and Athens, though indirectly broken in many ways, still 
subsisted in name, and they hesitated to break it openly, partly 
because they knew that the breach of peace had been on their 
side at the beginning of the Feloponnesian war ; attributing to 
this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria.^ Athens on hei 
side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation of the Lace- 
daemonian territory, in spite of much solicitation from her allies 
at Argos. But her reserve on this point gave way during the 
present summer, probably at the time when her prospect of 
taking Syracuse appeared certain. The Lacedaemonians having 
invaded and plundered the Argeian territory, thirty Athenian tri- 
remes were sent to aid in its defence, under Fythoddrus with two 
colleagues. This armament disembarked on the eastern coast of 
Laconia near Frasiae and committed devastations : which direct 
act of hostility — coming in addition to the marauding excursions 
of the garrison of Fylos, and to the refusal of pacific redress 
at Athens — satisfied the Lacedaemonians that the peace had 



» Thucyd. vi, 93. » Thucyd. vii, 18. 
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been now first and undeniably broken bj their enetny, so that 
they might with a safe conscience recommence the war.^ 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Central Greece in November 414 b.c., when the envoys arrived 
from Syracuse ; envoys from Nikias on the one part, from Gy- 
lippus and the Syracusans on the other ; each urgently calling for 
farther support. The Corinthians and Syracusans vehemently 
' pressed their claims at Sparta ; nor was Alkibiades again want- 
ing, to renew his instances for the occupation of Dekeleia. It 
was in the face of this impending liability to renewed Pelopon- 
nesian invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above 
commented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and prosecute 
the siege with vigor. If there were any hesitation yet remaining 
on the part of the Lacedaemonians, it disappeared so soon as they 
were made aware of the imprudent resolution of Athens ; which 
not only created an imperative necessity for sustaining Syracuse, 
but also rendered Athens so much more vulnerable at home, by 
removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, very soon 
after thie vote passed at Athens, an equally dedsive resolution 
for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It was determined 
that a Peloponnesian allied force should be immediately pre- 
pared, to be sent at the first opening of spring to Syracuse, 
and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, and the 
post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this effect were immediately 
transmitted to the whole body of Peloponnesian allies ; especially 
requisitions for implements, materials, and workmen, towards the 
construction of the projected fort iat Dekeleia.^ 



* Thucyd. vi, 105 ; vii, 1& • Thucyd. vii, 18. 
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CHAPTER LX, 

FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA, DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY. 

The Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event 
by itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekindling 
throughout Greece. Never was any winter so actively and ex- 
tensively employed in military preparations, as the winter of 
414-413 B.C., the months immediately preceding that which 
Thucydid^s terms the nineteenth spring of the Peloponnesian 
war, but which other historians call the beginning of the Dekeleian 
war.^ While Eurymedon went with his ten triremes to Syracuse, 
even in midwinter, Demosthenes exerted himself all the winter 
to get together the second armament for early spring. Twenty 
other Athenian triremes were farther sent round Peloponnesus 
to the station of Naupaktus, to prevent any Corinthian reinforce- 
ments from sailing out of the Corinthian gulf. Against these 
latter, the Corinthians on their side prepared twenty-five fresh 
triremes, to serve as a convoy to the transports carrying their 
hoplites.2 In Corinth, Sikydn, and Boeotia, as well as at Lace- 
daemon, levies of hoplites were going on for the armament to 
Syracuse, at the same time that everything was getting ready for 
the occupation of Dekeleia. Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with 
not less activity in stirring up all Sicily to take a more decisive 
part in the coming year's struggle. 

From Cape Tsenarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of six hundred Lacedaemonian hoplites 
— Helots and Neodamodes — under the Spartan Ekkritus, and 
three hundred Boeotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenon and 
Nikon, with the Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed to 
cross the sea southward to Kyr^ne in Libya, and from thence to 
make their way along the AfHcan coast to Sicily. At the same 
time a body of seven hundred hoplites under Alexarchus, partly 

' Diodor. xiii, 8. ' Thacyd. vii, 17- 
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Corinthians, partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under 
constraint from their powerful neighbors,^ departed from the 
northwest of Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian gulf 
for Sicily, the Corinthian triremes watching them until they were 
past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance : but the most impor- 
tant of all was the reinvasion of Attica at the same time by the 
great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the Spartan king 
Agis son of Archidamus. Twelve years had elapsed since Attica 
last felt the hand of the destroyer, a little before the siege of 
Sphakteria. The plain in the neighborhood of Athens was now 
first laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to their 
special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation at 
Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies present, who 
had come prepared with the means of executing it, was completed 
during the present summer, and a garrison was established there 
composed of contingents relieving each other at intervals, under 
the command of king Agis himself. Dekeleia was situated on 
an outlying eminence belonging to the range called Pam^, about 
fourteen miles to the north of Athens, near the termination of 
the plain of Athens, and commanding an extensive view of that 
plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. The hill on which it 
stood, if not the fort itself, was visible even from the walls of 
Athens. It was admirably situated both as a central point for 
excursions over Attica, and for communication with Boeotia; 
while the road from Athens to Or6pus, the main communication 
with Euboea, passed through the gorge immediately under it.9 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 
with yet greater amazement, that while this important work was ac- 
tually going on, and while the whole Peloponnesian confederacy 
was renewing its pressure with redoubled force upon Athens, at 
that very moment,^ the Athenians sent out, not only a fleet of 
thirty triremes under Charikles to annoy the coasts of Pelopon- 
nesus, but also the great armament which they had resolved 



* Thucyd. vii, 19-58. 'LiKv6vioi avayKOOToit arparevovTec, 

* Thucyd. vii, 19-28, with Dr. Arnold's note. 

* Thucyd. vii, 20. &fia r^f Aexe^eiac t^ Teixtfffi^, etc. Crompare Isokrat^s, 
Orat Tiii, Da Pace, b. 102, p. 236, Bekk. 
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upon under Demosthenes, to push offensive operations against 
Syracuse. The force under the latter general consisted of sixty 
Athenian and five Chian triremes ; of twelve hundred Athenian 
hoplites of the best class, chosen from the citizen muster-roll ; 
with a considerable number of hoplites besides, from the subject- 
allies and elsewhere. There had been also engaged on hire fif- 
teen hundred peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called Dii ; but 
these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthen^ set sail 
without them.i Charikl^ having gone forward to take aboard 
a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined at JSgina, in- 
flicted some devastations on the coasts of Laconia, and established 
a strong post on the island of Kyth^ra to encourage desertion 
among the Helots. From hence Gharikl^s returned with the 
Argeians, while Demosthen^ conducted his armament round 
Peloponnesus to Korkyra.9 Qn the Eleian coast, he destroyed a 
transport carrying hoplites to Syracuse, though the men escaped 
ashore: from thence he proceeded to Zakynthus and Kephallenia, 
£tom whence he engaged some additional hoplites, and to Anak- 
torium, in order to procure darters and slingers from Akamania. 
It was here th«t he was met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, 
who had gone forward to Syracuse in the winter with the pecu- 
niary remittance urgently required, and was now returning to 
act as colleague of Demosthenes in the command.^ The news 

> Thucyd. yii, 20-27. * Thucyd. vii, 26. 

* Thucyd. vii, 31. 'Ovti d* airr^ (Demosthenes) mpt raOTa (Anaktoriom) 
Ei)fyvfied(,)v hiravT^^ bg Tore tov ;^;w/*owof rd xPVf*<i'rct &yav ry arpor 
Ti^ anenifi <pj^fj, nal &yyiX2,ei, etc 

The meaning of this passage appears quite imambigaons, that Enrym^edon 
had been sent to Sicily in the winter, to carry the sum of one hundred and 
twenty talents to Nikias, and was now on his return (see Thucyd. vii, 11). 
Nor is it without some astonishment that I read in Mr. Mit(ord : " At 
Anactorium, Demosthenes found Eurymedon collecting provisions for Sicily," 
etc. Mr. Mitford then says in a note (quoting the Scholiast, "Hrot tA npdg 
rpo^ Xp^ffifMy Kol rd h>iir<i awrtivovra airoigf Schol.) : " This is not the 
only occasion on which ThucydidSs uses the term TCpni^ra for necessaries in 
general Smith has translated accordingly : but the Latin has pecuniam, 
which does not express the sense intended here," (ch. xviii, sect vi, vol. iv, 
p. 118.) 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Xjatin is here right. The defimto 
article makes the point quite certain, even if it were true (which I donbt] 
that Thucydides sometimes uses the word Xi'tll^'^^ to mean " necessaries in 
VOL. VII. 13 19oc. 
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brought by Eurymedon from Sicily was in every way disooor- 
aging. Yet the two admirals were under the necessity of sparing 
ten triremes from their fleet to reinforce Konon at Naupaktus, 
who was not strong enough alone to contend agsdnst the Corin- 
thian fleet which watched him from the opposite coast To make 
good this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to Korkyra, with 
the Yiew of obtaining from the Korkyrseans fifteen fresh triremes 
and a contingent of hoplites, while Demosthen§s was getting to- 
gether the Akamanian darters and slingers.^ 

Eurymedon not only brought back word of the distressed con 
dition of the Athenians in the harbor of Syracuse, but had also 
learned, during his way back, their heavy additional loss by the 
capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus returned to Syr- 
acuse early in the spring, nearly about the time when Agis in- 
vaded Attica and when Demosthen^ quitted Peirseus. He returned 
with fresh reinforcements from the interior, and with redoubled 
ardor for decisive operations against Nikias before aid could 
arrive from Athens. It was his first care, in conjunction with 
Hermokratds, to inspire the Syracusans with courage for fighting 
the Athenians on shipboard. Such was the acknowledged supe- 
riority of the latter at sea, that this was a task of some difficulty, 
calling for all the eloquence and ascendency of the two leaders : 
^ The Athenians (said HermokratSs to his countrymen) have not 
been always eminent at sea as they now are : they were once 
landsmen like you, and more than you, they were only forced on 
shipboard by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with 
bold men like them, is to show a front bolder stilL TTHey have 
oflen by their audacity daunted enemies of greater real force 
than themselves, and they must now be taught that others can 
play the same game with them. Go right at them before they 
expect i^; and you will gain more by thus surprising and intimi- 
dating them, than you will suflTer by their superior science.'* 
Such lessons, addressed to men already in the tide of success, 
were presently efilcacious, and a naval attack was resolved.^ 

general." I doubt still more whether he eyer uses ayav in the sense of 
" collecting." ^ i Thucyd. vii, 31. 

•Thucyd.vii, 21. Among the topics of encouragement dwelt upon by 
Hermokratfis, it is remarkable that he makes no mention of that which the 
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The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of the 
island of Ortygia. The lesser port — as it was called* after- 
wards, the Portus Lakkius — lay northward of Ortygia, between 
that island and the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer city : 
the other lay on the opposite side of the isthmus of Ortygia 
within the Great Harbor. Both of them, it appears, were pro- 
tected against attack from without, by piles and stakes planted in 
the bottom in front of them. But the lesser port was the more 
secure of the two, and the principal docks of the Syracusans 
were situated within it; the Syracusan fleet, eighty triremes 
strong, being distributed between them. The entire Athenian 
fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemm3rrium, immediately 
opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 
Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained and prepared 
the naval force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out his 
land-force secretly by night, over Epipolas and round by the right 
bank of the Anapus, to the neighborhood of the fort of Plenmiy- 
rium. With the first dawn of -morning, the Syracusan fleet 
sailed out, at one and the same signal, from both the ports ; forty- 
five triremes out of the lesser port, thirty-five out of the other. 
Both squadrons tried to round the southern point of Ortygia, so 
as to unite and to attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. 
The Athenians, though unprepared and confused, hastened to 
man sixty ships ; with twenty-five of which, they met the thirty- 
five Syracusans sailing forth from the Great Harbor, while with 
the other thirty-five they encountered the forty-five from the 
lesser port, immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Har- 
bor. In the former of these two actions the Syracusans were at 
first victors ; in the second also, the Syracusans from the outside 
forced their way into the mouth of the Great Harbor, and joined 
their comrades. But being little accustomed to naval warfare, 
they presently fell into complete confusion, partly in consequence 
of their unexx)ected success : so that the Athenians, recovering 
from the first shock, attacked them anew and completely defeated 
them ; sinking or disabling eleven ships, of three of which the 

■equel proyed to be the most important of all, the confined space of the 
harbor, which rendered Athenian ships and tactics onf tvailing. 
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crews were made prisoners, tbe rest being mostlj slainJ Three 
Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 

Bat this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter* 
balanced by the irreparable loss of Plemmyrium. During the 
first excitement at the Athenian naval station, when the ships 
were in course of being manned to meet the unexpected onset 
from both ports at once, the garrison of Flenmiyiium went to the 
water's edge to watch and encourage their countrymen, leaving 
their own walls thinly guarded, and little suspecting the presence 
of their enemy on the land side. This was just what Gylippus 
had anticipated. He attacked the forts at daybreak, taking the 
garrison completely by surprise, and captured them after a feeble 
resistance ; first the greatest and most important fort, next the 
two smaller. The garrison sought safety as they could, on board 
the transports and vessels of burden' at the station, and rowed 
across the Great Harbor to the land-camp of Nikias on the other 
side. Those who fled from the greater fort, which was the first 
taken, ran some risk from the Syracusan triremes, which were at 
that moment victorious at sea. But by the time that the two 
lesser forts were taken, the Athenian fleet had regained its supe- 
riority, so that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the 
crossing of the Great Harbor. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive to the cap- 
tors than fatal as a blow, to the Athenians. Not only were many 
.men slain, and many made prisoners, in the assault, but there 
were vast stores of every kind, and even a large stock of money 
found within the fort; partly belonging to the military chest, 
partly the property of the trierarchs and of private merchants, 
who had deposited it there as in the place of greatest security. 
The sails of not less than foiiy triremes were also found there, 
and three triremes which had been dragged up ashore. Gylip- 
pus caused one of the three forts to be pulled down, and care- 
fully garrisoned the other two.^ 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians at a time 
when their situation could iU bear it, the collateral damage and 
peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium was yet more 
serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which it spread 

' Tbucy. vii, 23 ; Diod. xiii, 9 ; Pint. Nikias, c. 20. * Thacy. yii, 23, 24. 
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among the army. The Syracusans were now masters of the mouth 
of the harbor on both sides, so that not a single storeship could 
enter without a convoy and a battle. What was of not less detri- 
ment, the Athenian fleet was now forced tp take station under the 
fortified lines of its own land-force, and was thus cramped up on 
a small space in the innermost portion of the Great Harbor, be- 
tween the dty-wall and the river Anapus ; the Syracusans being 
masters everywhere else, with full communication between their 
posts all round, hemming in the Athenian position both by sea 
and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging; not merely from the 
valuable acquisition of Flemmyrium, but even from the sea-fight 
itself, which had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but which 
promised at first to be a victory, had they not thrown away the 
chance by their own disorder. It removed all superstitious fear 
of Athenian nautical superiority; while their position was so 
much improved by having acquired the command of the mouth 
of the harbor, that they began even to assume the aggressive at 
sea. They detached a squadron of twelve triremes to the coast 
of Italy, for the purpose of intercepting some merchant vessels 
coming with a supply of money to the Athenians. So little fear 
was there of an enemy at sea, that these vessels seem to have 
been coming without convoy, and were for the most part destroyed 
by the Syracusans, together with a stock of ship-tiinber which the 
Athenians had collected near Kaulonia. In touching at Lokii, 
on their return, they took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites 
who had made their way thither in a transport. They were also 
fortunate enough to escape the squadron of twenty triremes which 
Nikias detached to lie in wait for them near Megara, with the 
loss of one ship, however, including her crew.i 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward &om Italy 
with envoys to Peloponnesus, to conmiunicate the favorable news 
of the capture of Plemmyriupi, and to accelerate as much as 
possible, the operations against Attica, in order that no reinforce- 
ments might be sent from thence. At the sanie time, other 
envoys went &om Syracuse — not merely Syracusans, but also 

* Thucyd. vii, 35. 
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Cormthians and LiicedaBmonians — to visit tbe cities in the inte- 
rior of Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodigious 
improvement in Syracnsan affairs arising from the gain of Plem- 
myrium, as well as the insignificant character of the recent naval 
defetft They strenuously pleaded for farther aid to Syracuse 
without delay, since there were now the best hopes of being able 
to crush the Athenians in the harbor completely, before the 
reinforcements about to be despatched could reach them.i 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the Great 
Harbor was the scene of much desultory conflict, though not of 
any comprehensive single battle. Since the loss of Plemmjrrium, 
the Athenian naval station was in the northwest interior comer 
of that harbor, adjoining the fortified lines occupied by their 
land-army. It was inclosed and protected by a row of posts or 
stakes stuck in the bottom and standing out of the water.a The 
Syracusans on their side had also planted a stockade in front of 
the interior port of Ortygia, to defend their ships, their ship- 
houses, and their docks within.- As the two stations were not far 
apart, each party watched for opportunities of occasional attack 
or annoyance by missile weapons to the other ; and daily skir- 
mishes of this sort took place, in which on the whole the Athe- 
nians seem to have had the advantage. They even formed the 
plan of breaking through the outworks of the Syracnsan dockyard, 
and burning the ships within. They brought up a ship (^ the 
largest size, with wooden towers and side defences, agunst the 
line of posts fronting the docRyard, and tried to force the 
entrance, either by means of divers, who sawed them through at 
the bottom, or by boat-crews, who fastened ropes round them and 
thus unfixed or plucked them out All this was done under 
cover of the great vessel with its towers manned by light-armQ.d, 
who exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracnsan bowmen 
on the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from 
coming near enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians 
contrived thus to remove many of the posts planted, even the 
most dangerous among them, tJiose which did not reach to the 
surface of the water, and which tksrefore a ship approaching 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 

» ThucytU vu, 25. • Thucyd. vii, 38. 
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were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no seri- 
ous damage was done, either to the dockyard or to the ships 
within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbor stood sub- 
stantially unaltered, during all the time that the envoys were 
absent on their Sicilian tour, probably three weeks or a month.i 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. The prospects of Syracuse were now so triumphant, 
and those of Nikias with his present force so utterly hopeless, 
that the waverers thought it time to declare themselves ; and all 
the Greek dties in Sicily, except Agrigentum, which still re- 
mained neutral (and of course except Naxos and Eiatana), 
resolved on aiding the winning cause. From Kamarina came 
five hundred hoplites, four hundred darters, and three hundred 
bowmen; from Grela, five triremes, four hundred darters, and 
two hundred horsemen. Besides these, an additional force 
from the other cities was collected, to march to Syracuse in a 
body across the interior of the island, under the conduct of the 
envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme was frustrated 
by Nikias, who was renctered more vi^lant by the present des- 
perate condition of his affairs, than he had been in reference to 
the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, the Sikel tribes 
Kentoripes and Halikysei, allies of Athens, were prevailed upon 
to attack the approaching -enemy. They planned a skilful am- 
buscade, set upon them unawares, and dispersed them with the 
loss of eight hundred men. All the envoys were also slain, 
except the Corinthian, who conducted the remaining force, about 
fifteen hundred in number, to Syracuse.^ 

This reverse — which seems to have happened about the time 
when Demosthenes with his armament were at Korkyra, on the 
way to Syracuse — so greatly dismayed and mortified the Syra* 
cusans, that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone awhile the 
attack which he intended to have made immediately on the rein- 
forcement arriving.3 Xh^ delay of these few days proved nothing 
less than the salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenes was approaching Bhegium within 
two or three days' sail of Syracuse, that the attack was determined 
on without farther delay. Preparation in every way had been 

* Thucyd. vii, 25. « Thucyd. vii, 32, 83. » Thucyd. yii, 83. 
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made for it long before, especially for the most effective employ- 
ment of the naval force. The captains and ship-masters of Sjra" 
cuse and Corinth had now become fully aware of the superiority 
of Athenian nautical manoeuvre, and of the causes upon whidi 
that superiority depended. The Atiienian trireme was of a 
build comparatively light, fit for rapid motion through the water, 
and for easy change of direction : its pi^'w was narrow, armed 
with a sharp projecting beak at the end, but hollow and thin, not 
calculated to force its way through very strong resistance. It 
was never intended to meet, in direct impact and collision, the 
prow of an enemy: such a proceeding passed among the able 
seamen of Athens for gross awkwardness. In advancing against 
an enemy's vessel, they evaded the direct shock, steered so as to 
pass by it, then, by the excellence and exactness of their rowing, 
turned s^nfUy round, altered their direction and came back before 
the enemy could alter his : or perhaps rowed rapidly round him, 
or backed their ship stem foremost, until the opportunity was 
found for driving the beak of their ship against some yresk part 
of his, against the midships, the quarter, the stem, or the oar- 
blades without In such manoeuvres the Athenians were unrival- 
led: but none such could be performed unless there were ample 
sea-room, which rendered their present naval station the most dis- 
advantageous that could be imagined.. They were cooped up ia 
the inmost part of a harbor of small dimensions, dose on the 
station of their enemies, and with all the shore, except their own 
lines, in possession of those enemies : so that they could not 
pull round from want of space, nor could they back water, because 
they durst not come near shore. In this contracted area, the 
only mode of fighting possible was by straightforward collision, 
prow against prow ; a process which not only shut out all their 
superior manoeuvring, but was unsuited to the build of their tri- 
remes. On the other hand, the Syracusans, under the advice of 
the able Corinthian steersman Aristo, altered the construction of 
their triremes to meet the special exigency of the case, disregard- 
ing all idea of what had been generally looked upon as good 
nautical manoeuvring J Instead of the long, thin, hollow, and 



* Thucjd. vii, 86. ry d^ frporepov ufia&ig. t«v KvpepvijTop doKOvay elvcu. 
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sharp, advancing beak, striking the enemy considerably abore 
the water-level, and therefore doing less damage, they shortened 
the prow, but made it excessively heavy and solid, and lowered 
the elevation of the projecting beak : so that it became not so 
much calculated to pierce, as to break in and crush by main force 
all the opposing part of the enemy's ship, not far above the water. 
What were called the epdtids, " ear-caps," or nozzles, projecting 
forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made peculiarly 
thick, and sustained by under-beams let in to the hull of the ship. 
In the Attic build, the beak stood forward very prominent, and 
the epdtids on each side of it were kept back, serving the same 
purpose as what are called catheads, in modem ships, to which the 
anchors are suspended : but in the Corinthian build, the beak pro- 
lected less, and the epdtids more, so that they served to strike 
the enemy : instead of having one single beak, the Corinthian 
ship might be said to have three nozzles.^ The Syracusans relied 
on the narrowness of the space, for shutting out the Athenian 
evolutions, and bringing the contest to nothing. more than a 
straightforward collision; in which the weaker vessel would be 
broken and stove in at the prow, and thus rendered unman- 
ageable. 

Having completed these arrangements, their land-force was 



rb avTiTTpupov ^Kpovaai, fza^Kn' hv airol ;tp^(Ta<n?at • irXelarov ycLp h 
air^ axv^^^LVy etc. 

Diodor. xiii, 10. 

> Compare Thucyd. vii, 84-36 j Diodof. xiii, 10^ Enrip. Iph. Taur. 1335. 
See also the notes of Arnold, Poppo, and Didot, on the passages of Thn- 
cydidSs. 

It appears as it the avrripiSec or sustaining beams were something new, 
now provided for the first time, in order to strengthen the epdtid and render 
it fit to drive in collision against the enemy. The words which Thucydidfis 
employs to describe the position of these dvr»7pt<J«f, ai© to me very obscure, 
nor do I think that any of the commentators clear them up satisfactorily. 

It is Diodorus who specifies that the Corinthians lowered the level of 
their prows, so as to strike nearer to the water, which Thucydid6s does not 
mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in as a prize, was disarmed by being de- 
prived of her beak (Athenseus, xii, p. 535). Lysander reserved the beaks 
of the Athenian triremes captured at JEgospotami to grace his triumphal 
return (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 8). 

13* 
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marched out under Grjlippus to threaten one side of the Athe- 
nian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison of the Oljmpieion 
marched up to the other side. The Athenians were putting them- 
selves in position to defend their walk from what seemed to be a 
land attack, when thej saw the Syracusan fleets eighty triremes 
strong, sailing out &om its dock, prepared for action : upon which 
they too, though at first confused by this unexpected appearance, 
put their crews on shipboard, and went out of their palisaded 
station, seventy-five triremes in number, to meet the enemy. The 
whole day passed oS, however, in desultory and indecisive skir- 
mish, with trifiing advantage to the Syracusans, who disabled 
one or two Athenian ships, yet merely tried to invite the Athe- 
nians to attack, without choosing themselves to force on a dose 
and general action.^ 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a naval 
action, at least until the necessity arose for escorting fresh sup- 
plies into the harbor, by keeping within their station; and as 
Demosthenes was now at hand, prudence counselled this reserve. 
NOdas himself, too, is said to have deprecated inunediate fight* 
ing, but to have bpen outvoted by his two newly-appointed col- 
leagues Menander and Euthydemus, who were anxious to show 
what they could do without Demosthenes, and took their stand 
upon Athenian maritime honor, which peremptorily forbade them 
to shrink from the battle when offered.^ 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no movement, 
yet Nikias foreseeing that they would speedily recommence, and 
noway encouraged by the equal manifestations of the preceding 
day, caused every trierarch to repur what damage his ship had 
sustained, and even took the precaution of farther securing his 
naval station by mooring merchant-vessels just alongside of the 
openings in the palisade, about two hundred feet apart. The 
prows of these vessels were provided with dolphins, or beams 
lifted up on high and armed at the end with massive heads of 



» Thucyd. yii, 37, 38. 

' Platarch, l^as, c. 20. Diodorns (xiii, 10) represents the battle as 
having been brought on against the wish and intention of the Athenians 
generally, not alluding to any difference of opinion among the com . 
manders. 
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iroii, which could be so let &11 as to crush any ship entering :i 
any Athenian trireme which might be hard-pressed, would thus 
be enabled to get through this opening where no enemy could fol- 
low, and choose her own time for sailing out again. Before 
Bight these arrangements were completed, and at the earliest 
dawn of next day, the Syracusans reappeared, with the same 
' demonstrations both of land force and naval force as before. 
The Athenian fleet having gone forth to meet them, several hours 
were spent in the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at 
length the Syracusan fleet sailed back to the dty again without 
bringing on any general or close combat. The Athenians, con- 
struing this retirement of the enemy as evidence of backward- 
ness and unwillingness to fight,^ and supposing the day's duty at 
an end, retired on their side within their own station, disem- 
barked, and separated to get their dinners at leisure, having 
tasted no food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished to see 
the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew the attack, in full battle 
order. This was a manoeuvre suggested by the Corinthian Aristo, 
the ablest steersman in the fleet ; at whose instance, the Syracu- 
san admirals had sent bad^ an argent request to the city author- 
ities, that an abundant stock of provisions might for that day be 
brought down to the ses^hore, and sale be rendered compulsory; 
so that no time should be lost, when the fleet returned thither, in 
taking a hasty meal without dispersion of the crews. Accordingly 
the fleet, after a short but suffidentinterval allowed for refresh- 
ment thus dose at hand, was brought back unexpectedly to the 
enemy's station. Confounded at the sight, the Athenian crews 
forced themselves again on board, most of them yet without re- 
freshment, and in the midst of murmurs and disorder.3 On sail- 
ing out of their station, the indecisive skirmishing again com- 



^ Thncyd. yii, 41. ai Kepalai de^^ivot^poi : compare Pollux, i, 85, and 
Fragment tI, of the comedy of the poet Pherekrat^s, entitled 'Ayptoi ; 
Meineke, Pragm. Comic. Grsec. yoL ii, p. 258, and the Scholiast, ad Axis- 
toph. Eqnit. 759. 

• Thncyd. vii, 40. 01 61* ^A^tfvaioi, vo/uaavreg aifToi>c ^ ^ffovfdvovc a^Qip 
ftpdc T^ izohv ioKucpovaaff&cu^ etc. 

• Thuqrd. vii, 40. 
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menoedy and oontmned for some time, until at length the Athe- 
nian captains became so impatient of prolonged and exhausting 
fatigue, that they resolved to begin of themselves, and make the 
action dose as well as generaL Aocordinglj, the word of com- 
mand was given, and thej rowed forward to make the attack, 
which was cheerfully received by the Syracusans. By receiving 
the attack instead of making it, the latter were better enabled to 
insure a straightforward collision of prow against prow, exduding 
all drcuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of the enemy : at 
any rate, tiieir steersmen contrived to realize this plan, and to 
crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the Athenian 
triremes, simply by superior weight of material and solidity on 
their own side. The Syracusan darters on the deck, moreover, 
as soon as the combat became dos^ were both numerous and 
destructive ; while their Uttle boats rowed immediately under the 
sides of the Athenian triremes, broke the blades of their oars, and 
shot darts in through the oar-holes, against the rowers within. 
At length the Athenians, afler sustaining the combat bravely for 
some time, found themsdves at such disadvantage, that they were 
compelled to give way and to seek shelter within their own sta- 
tion. The armed merchant-vessels which Nikias had planted 
before the openings in the palisade were now found of great use 
in checking the pursuing Syracusans ; two of whose triremes, in 
the exdtement of victory, pushed forward too near to them and 
were disabled by the heavy implements on board, one of them 
being captured with all her crew. The general victory of the 
Syracusans, however, was complete: seven Athenian triremes 
were sunk or disabled, many others were seriously damaged, and 
numbers of seamen either slain or made prisoners.^ 

Overjoyed with the result of this batde, which seems to have 
been no less skilfully planned than bravely executed, the Syra- 
cusans now felt confident of their superiority by sea as well as on 
land, and contemplated nothing less than the complete destruction 
of their enemies in the harbor. The generals were already con- 
certing measures for renewed attack both by land and by sea, and 
a week or two more would probably have seen the ruin of this 
once triumphant besiegrog armament, now full of nothing but 

> Thucyd. vii, 41. 
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discouragement. The mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the 
Sjracusans were masters of the mouth of the harbor, would be 
sure to starve it out in no long time, if they maintained their 
superiority at sea. All their calculations were 'suspended, how- 
ever, and the hopes of the Athenians for the time revived, by the 
entry of Demosthenes and Eurymedon with the second armament 
into the Great Harbor ; which seems to have taken place on the 
very day, or on the second day, afler the recent battle.^ So 
important were the consequences which turned upon that post- 
ponement of the Syracusan attack^ occasioned by the recent defeat 
of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did either 
party tlunk, at that moment, that it would have been a mitigation 
of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes had not arrived in time ; 
if the ruin of the first armament had been actually consummated 
before the coming of the second I 

Demosthenes, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands called Choerades 
on the coast of lapygia ; where he took aboard a band of one 
hundred and fifly Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of 
the native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance was re- 
newed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already in alliance 
with Athens, he was there reinforced with two triremes and three 
hundred darters, with which addition he sailed on to Thurii. Here 
he found himself cordially welcomed; for the philo-Athenian 
party was in full ascendency, having recently got the better in a 
vehement dissension, and passed a sentence (^banishment against 
their opponents.^ They not only took a formal resolution to 
acknowledge the same Mends and the same enemies as the Athe- 
nians, but equipped a regiment of seven hundred hoplites and 
three hundred darters to accompany Demosthenes, who remained 
there long enough to pass his troops in review and verify the 
completeness of each division. After having held this review on 
the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his troops by land 
through the Thurian territory to the banks of the river Hylias 
which divided it from Kroton. He was here met by Krotoniate 
envoys, who forbade the access to their territory : upon which he 
mardied down the river to the sea-shore, got on shipboard, and 

» Thucyd. vii, 42. • Thucyd. vii, 33* 57. 
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pursued his voyage sontkward along the coast of Italj, toachmg 
at the various towns, all except the hostile Lokri.^ 

His entry into the harbor of Syracuse,^ accomplished in the 
most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musical accompani- 
ments, was no less imposing from Ihe magnitude of his force than 
critical in respect to opportunity. Taking Athenians, allies, and 
mercenary forces, together, he conducted seventy-three triremes, 
five thousand hoplites, and a large number of light troops of 
every description,— archers, slingers, darters, etc^ with other 
requisites for effective operation. At the sight of such an armsr 
ment, not inferior to the first whiah had arrived under Nikias, 
the Syracusans lost for a moment the confidence of their recent 
triumph, and were struck with dismay as well as wonder.3 That 
Athens could be rash enough to spare such an armtunent, at a mo- 
ment when the full burst of Peloponnesian hostility was reopen- 
mg upon her, and when Dekeleia was in course of being-fortified, 
was a fact out of all reasonable probability, and not to be credited 
unless actually seen. And probably the Syracusans, though they 
inew that Demosthen§s was on his way, had no idea beforehand 
of the magnitude of his armament 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and beleaguered 
Athenians again revived as they welcomed their new comrades. 
They saw themselves again masters by land as well as by sea ; 
and they displayed their renewed superiority by marching out 
of their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands near the Anapus ; 
the Syracusans not venturing to engage in a general action, and 
merely watching the movement with some cavalry from the 
Olympieion. 

But Demosthen^ was not imposed upon by this delusive show 
of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the full state 
of affairs, and had compared his own means with those of the 
enemy. He found the army of Nikias not merely worn down with 
long-continued toil, and disheartened by previous defeat, but also 
weakened in a terrible degree by the marsh fever general towards 
the dose of summer, in the low ground where they were en- 
camped.4 

' Thncyd. vii, 35. » Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21. 

• Thucjii vii, 42. 4 Thucyd. vii, 47-»a 
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He saw that the Syracnsans were strong in multiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and general be- 
lief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, he felt deeply 
the position of Athens at home, and her need of all her citizens 
against enemies within sight of her own walls. But above all, 
he came penetrated with the deplorable effects which had resulted 
£rom the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably so much 
precious time, and frittering away the first terror-striking impres- 
sion of his splendid armament. All these considerations de- 
termined Demosthen^ to act, without a moment's delay and while 
the impression produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired, and 
to aim one great and decisive blow, such as might, if successful, 
make the conquest of Syracuse agsdn probable. If this should 
fail, he resolved to abandon the whole enterprise, and return 
home with his armament forthwith.^ 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of tHe 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipolae. But all along that 
slope from east to west, immediately in front or to the north of 
bis position, stretched the counter-wall built by the Syracusans ; 
beginning at the city wall on the lowest ground, and reaching up 
first in a northwesterly, next in a westerly direction, until it joined 
the fort on the upper ground near the diff, where the road from 
£uryaltts down to Syracuse passed. The Syracusans, as de- 
fenders, were on the north side of this counter^wall ; he and the 
Athenians on the south side. It was a complete bar to his prog- 
ress, nor could he stir a step without making himself master of 
it : towards which end there were only two possible means, — 
either to storm it in front, or to turn it from its western extremity 
by marching round up to the Euryalus. He began by trying the 
first method ; but the wall was abundantly manned and vigor- 
ously defended ; his battering machines were aU burnt or dis- 
quaHfied, and every attempt which he made was completely 
repulsed.3 There then remained only the second method, to turn 
the wall, ascending by circuitous roads to the heights of Euryar 
lus behind it, and then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose, first, up the vsJley 
of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusjpi posts above ; next, 

« Thucyd. vii, 42. ' Thucyd. Tii, 43. 
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ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and winding path, was so 
difficult, that even Demosthenes, naturally sanguine, despaired of 
being able to force his way up in the daylight, against an enemy 
seeing the attack. He was therefore constrained to attempt a 
nighlrsurprise, for which, Nikias and his other colleagues con- 
senting, he accordingly made preparations on the largest and 
most'effectiTe scale. He took the command himself, along with 
Menander and Eur3rmedon (Nikias being left to command within 
the lines),i conducting hoplites and light troops, together with 
masons and carpenters, and all other matters necessary for estab- 
lishing a fortified post ; lastly, giving orders that every man 
should carry with him provisions for five days. 

Fortune so far favored him, that not only all these preliminary 
arrangements, but even his march itself, was accomplished with- 
out any suspicion of the enemy. At the beginning of a moon- 
light night, he quitted the lines, moved along the low ground on 
the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that river for a con- 
siderable distance, then following various roads to the right, 
arrived at the Euryalus, or highest pitch of Epipolas, where he 

^found himself in the same track by which the Athem'ans in 
coming from Eatana a year and a half before — and Gylippus in 
coming from the interior of the island about ten months before 
— had passed, in order to get to the slope of Epipolsd above 
Syracuse. He reached, without being discovered, the extreme 
Syracusan fort on the high ground, assailed it completely by sur 
prise, and captured it after a feeble resistance. Some of the 
garrison within it were slain ; but the greater part escaped, and 
ran to give the alarm to the three fortified camps of Syracusans 
and allies, which were placed one below another behind the long 

continuous wall,^ on the declivity of Epipols, as well as to a 

' Thucjd. vii, 43. Diodoms tells ns that Demosthenes took with him 
ten thousand hoplites, and ten thoasand light troops, numbers which are 
not at all to be trusted (xiii, 11). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) sajs that Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipolse : Thucjdidds notices nothing of the kind, and the asser- 
tion seems improbable. 

• Thucyd. vii, 42, 43. Kal (Demosthenfis) dpuv rb vapareixtfTfta rov 
^vpaKoaiiov, <f inuXvaav mptreixiaai a^ Todf ^A&ijvaiovc, dirXovv re dv, icol 
el hriKpar^eeii r/f rw re 'Emko^ov rnc &va/3a<reoCf «ai a^if to« iv airraid 
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chosen regiment of six hundred Sjracusan hoplites under 
Hermokrat^,! who formed a night-watch, or bivouac This 
regiment hastened up to the rescue, but Demosthen^ and the 
Athenian vanguard charging impetuously forward, drove them 
back in disorder upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even 
Gylippus and the Sjracusan troops advancing upwards out of 
these positions, wei*e at first carried back hj the same retreating 
movement 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenes had been successful 
beyond all reasonable hope. He was master not only of the 
outer fort of the Syracusah position, but also of the extremity «of 

orpaToiridoVf fi^iac &t^ airb Xtf<^iv {oidk ydLp iwofteXvcu hv a^ Meva) 

yii, 43. Koi r^fiepac fi^v ddvpara IdoKei elvai Tio&elv irpoae^^ovrac A,a2 
dvapavTog, etc. 

Dr. Arnold and GoUer both interpret this description of ThncjdidSs (see 
their notes on this chapter, and Dr. Arnold's Appendix, p. 275) as if Nikias, 
immediately that the Sjracnsan connter-wall had crossed his blockading 
line, had evacnated his circle and works on the slope of Epipolffi, and had 
retired down exclusively into the lower ground below. Dr. Thirlwall too 
is of the same opinion (Hist. Or. vol. iii, ch. zxyI, pp. 432-434). # 

This appears to me unauthorized and incorrect. What conceiyablo 
motive can be assigned to induce Nikias to yield up to the enemy so impor- 
tant an advantage ? If he had once relinquished tiie slope of EpipolsB, to 
occupy exclusively the marsh beneath the southern diff, Gylippus and the 
Syracusans would have taken good care that he should never again have 
mounted that cliff; nor could he ever have got near to the TrapaTeixicrfia. 
The moment when the Athenians did at last abandon their fortifications on 
the slope of Epipolse (rd &vii reixv) is specially marked by ThucydidSs 
afterwards, vii, 60: it was at the last moment of desperation, when the 
service of all was needed for the final maritime battle in the Great Harbor. 
Dr. .^mold (p. 275) misinterprets this passage, in my judgment, evading 
the direct sense of it. 

The words of Thucydid^s, vii, 42 — d kniKpariiaeU ric rdv re 'Eirt tto^^w 
Tiji avafiaoeo^ Kot aii^ic tov tv airralc arpatoiriSov — are more correctly 
conceived by M. Firmin Didot, in the note to his translation, than by Ar- 
nold and Goller. The aTparoiredov here indicated does not mean the Athe- 
nian circle, and their partially completed lino of circumvallation on the 
slope of Epipolse. It means the ground higher up than this, which they 
had partiaUy occupied at first while building the fort of Labdalum, and of 
which they had been substantially masters untU the arrival of Gylippus, 
irho had now converted it into a camp or CTparoiredov of the Syracusans. 

' Diodor. xiii, 11. 
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their counter-wall which rested upon that fort ; the counter-wall 
was no longer defensible, now that he had got on the north or 
Sjracusan side of it, so that the men on the parapet, where it 
joined the fort, made no resistance, and fled. Some of the Athe- 
nians even began to tear down the parapets, and demoUsh this 
part of the counter-wall, an operation of extreme importance, 
since it would have opened to Demosthenes a communication 
with the southern side ^of the counter-wall, leading directly 
towards the Athenian lines on Epipolse. At any rate, his plan 
of turning the counter-wall was already carried, if he could only 
ha^e maintained himself in his actual position, even without 
advancing farther, and if he could have demolished two or three 
hundred yards of the upper extremity of the wall now in his 
power. Whether it would have been possible for him to maintain 
himself without farther advance, until day broke, and thus avoid 
the unknown perils of a night-battle, we cannot say. But both 
he and his men, too much flushed with success to think of halting, 
hastened forward to complete their victory, and to prevent the 
disordered Syracusans from again recovering a firm array. 
^Unfortunately, however, their ardor of pursuit^ — as it constantly 
happened with Grecian hoplites — disturbed the regularity of 
their own ranks, so that they were not in condition to stand th«i 
shock of the Boeotian hoplites, just emerged from their position, 
and marching up in steady and excellent order to the scene of 
action. The Boeotians charged them, and after a short resist- 
ance, broke them completely, forcing them to take flight. The 
fugitives of the van were thus driven back upon their own com- 
rades advancing from behind, still under the impression of success, 
ignorant of what had passed in front, and themselves urged on 
by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene of 
clamor and confusion wherein ikere was neither command nor 
obedience, nor could any one discern what was passing. The 
light of the moon rendered objects and figures generally visible, 
without being sufficient to discriminate friend from foe. The 
beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their comrades, were in 
many cases mistaken for enemies, and slain. The Syracusans 
and Boeotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their advantage, 
became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and both 
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armies thus grouped into knots which only distinguished each 
other by mutual demand of the watchword. This test also soon 
failed, since each party got acquainted with the watchword of the 
other, especially that of the Athenians, among whom the confusion 
was the greatest, became well known to the Syracusans, who 
kept together in larger parties. Above all, the effect of the 
psean or war-shout on both sides was remarkable. The Dorians 
in the Athenian army — from Argos, Korkyra, and other places 
— raised a psean not distinguishable ftom that of the Syracusans; 
accordingly, their shout struck terror into the Athenians them- 
selves, who fancied that they had enemies in their own rear and 
centre. Such disorder and panic presently ended in a general 
flight The Athenians hurried back by the same roads which 
they had ascended ; but these roads were found too narrow for 
terrified fugitives, and many of them threw away their arms in 
order to scramble or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them 
perished. Even of those who safely effected their descent into 
the plain below, many — especially the new-comers belonging to 
the armament of Demosthenes — lost their way through igno- 
rance, and were cut off the next day by the Syracusan horse. 
With terrible lo^s of numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians 
at length found shelter within their own lines. Their loss of 
arms was even greater than that of men, from the throwing away 
of shields by those soldiers who leaped the diff.^ 

The oveijoyed Syracusans erected two trophi«B, one upon the 
road to Epipolae, the other upon the exact and critical spot where 
the Boeotians had first withstood and first repelled the enemy. By 
this unexpected and overwhelming victory, their 'feelings were 
restored to the same pitch of confidence which had animated 
thefn before the arrival of Demosthenes. Again now masters of 
the field, they again indulged the hope of storming the Athenian 
lines and destroying the armament ; to which end, however, it was 
thought necessary to obtain additional reinforcements, and Gylip- 
pus went in person with this commission to the various cities of 
Sicily, while Sikanus with fifteen triremes was despatched to Agri- 
gentum, then understood to be wavering, and in a political crisis.^ 

» Thucyd. vii, 44, 45. 

' Thucyd. vii, 46. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21 ) states that the number of 
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During this absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals were 
left to mourn the recent reverse, and to discuss the exigencies df 
their untoward position. The whole armament was now full of 
discouragement and weariness ; impatient to escape from a scene 
where fever daily thinned their numbers, and where they seemed 
destined to nothing but dishonor. Such painful evidences of 
increasing- disorganization only made Demosthen^ more stren- 
uous in enforcing the resolution which he had taken before the 
attack on Epipole. He had done his best to strike one decisive 
blow ; the chances of war had turned out against him, and inflicted 
a humiliating defeat ; he now therefore insisted on relinquishing 
the whole enterprise and returning home forthwith. The season 
was yet favorable for the voyage (it seems to have been the 
beginning of August), while the triremes recently brought, as 
yet unused, rendered them masters at sea for the present It 
was idle, he added, to waste more time and money in staying to 
carry on war against Syracuse, which they could not now hope 
to subdue, especially when Athens had so much need of them all 
at home, against the garrison of Dekeleia.^ 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Euryme- - 
don, was peremptorily opposed by Nikias ; who contended, first, 
that their present distress and the unpromising chances for the 
future, though he admitted the full reality of both, ought not 
nevertheless to be publicly proclaimed. A formal resolution to 
retire, passed invthe presence of so many, persons, would inevita- 
bly become known to the enemy, and therefore could never be 
executed with silence and secrecy,^ as such a resolution ought to 

slain was two thousand. Diodoms gires it at two thousand five hundred 
(xiii, 11). Thucydidfis does not state it at alL 

These two authors probably both copied from some common authority, 
not ThucydidSs ; perhaps Philistus. 

» Thucyd. vi, 47. 

• Thucyd. vii, 48. 'O di Nikioc Mfii^e (ihf koX cArh^ iroi^pi o^Qv rH 
irpayfiara elvaCy r^ 6h Xoy^ oIk kpovXero aird aa^ev^ airoieiKv(iv<u, ohS* 

fiioic Karayyi^.TOvg yiyvecr&cu: Xa&etv yhp &v, hnore pov^ivro^ tovto mioOvrec 

It seems probable that some of the taxiarchs and trierarchs were present 
at this deliberation, as we find in another case afterwards, c 60. Possibly, 
Demosthente miglit even desire that they should be present, as witnesses 
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be. But fisffthermore, he (Nikias) took a decided objection to 
the resolution itself. He would never consent to cany back 
the armament, without specific authority ]px)m home to do so. 
Sure he was, that the Athenian people would never tolerate such 
a proceeding. When submitted to the public assembly at home, 
the conduct of the generals would be judged, not by persons 
who had been at Syracuse and cognizant of the actual fieusts, but 
by hearers who would learn all that they knew from the artful 
speeches of i^minative orators. Even the citizens actually 
serving, though now loud in cries of suffering, and impatient to 
get home, would alter their tone when they were safe in the 
public assembly ; and would turn round to denounce their gen- 
erals as having been bribed to briqg away the army. Speaking 
his own personal feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his 
countrymen to expose himself to the danger of thus perish* 
ing under a charge alike unmerited and disgraceful. Sooner 
would he incur any extremity of risk from the enemy .^ It must 
be recollected too, he added, that if their affairs were now bad, 
those of Syracuse were as bad, and even worse. For more than 
a year, the war had been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous 
cost, in subsistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up out- 
Ipng posts ; so that they had already spent two thousand talents, 
besides heavy debts contracted and not paid. They could not con- 
tinue in this course longer ; yet the suspension of their payments 
would at once fdienate their allies, and leave them helpless. The 
cost of the war — to which Demosthenes had alluded as a reason 
for returning home — could be much better borne by Athens; 
while a little farther pressure would utterly break down the Syr- 

— . . ■ — " 

respecting the feeling of the army ; and also as supporters, if the matter 
came afterwards to be debated in the pabHc assembly at Athens. It is to 
this fact that the words ifu^avoc jnercL noXTuJv seem to allude. 

» Thucyd. vii, 48. OiKoiJv ^ovXetr&ai airog ye, kmcrafievog rhg *A^nvaicjv 
^vaetf, kTTl alaxf4 ye alHgt koI adUac *7r' 'A^nvatav &K0^6<r&ai, /laXXov ^ 
imb Twv TTO/Le^wv, el del, Kivdwevaag tovto ira&elv, I6i<f, 

The situation of the last word Idig, in this sentence is perplexing, because 
it can hardly be construed except either with anoXeo^ai or with oirof ye : 
for Nikias could not run any risk of perishing separately by the hands of the 
enemy, unless we are to ascribe to him vci absurd rhodomontade <iuite for- 
tiijn to his character. Compare Flutarch Nikias, c. 22. 
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acusanB. He (Nikias) therefore advised to remain where thej 
were and continue the siege ;^ the more so, as their fleet had now 
become unquestional^J the superior. 

Both Demosthen^ and Eurjmedon protested in the strongest 
language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially they 
treated the plan of remaining in the Great Harbor as fraught 
with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on quitting this position 
without a moment's delay. Even admitting, for argument, the 
scruples of Nikias against abandoning the Syracasim war without 
fomud authority from home, they still uiged an immediate transfer 
of their camp from the Great Harbor to Thapsus or Katana. At 
either of these stations they could prosecute operations against 
Syracuse, with all the advantage of a wider range of country for 
supplies, a healthier spot, and above all, of an open sea, which 
was absolutely indispensable to the naval tactics of Athenians ; 
escaping from that narrow basin which condemned them to inferi- 
ority even on their own proper element. At all events to remove, 
and remove forthwith, out of the Great Harbor, such was the 
pressing requisition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon.^ 

But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position to Thapsus or E[atana, Nikias refused to consent He 
insisted on remaining as they were ; and it appears that Menander 
and Euthydemus 3 — colleagues named by the assembly at home, 
before the departure of the second armament — must have voted 
under the influence of his authority ; whereby the majority be- 
came on his side. Nothing less than being in a minority, prob- 
ably, would have induced Demosthenes and Eurymedon to sub- 
mit, on a point of such transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armamen|; remained without 
quitting the harbor, yet apparently quite inactive, during a 
period which cannot have been less than between three weeks 
and a month, until Gyli^ipus returned to Syracuse with fresh 
reinforcements. Throughout the army, hope of success appears 

* Thucyd. vii, 48. rpi^eiv oiv ^ti xPV^fl^ TrpoaKa&rfjuivwc, etc. 

* Thucyd. vii, 49. *0 6h Arffioa&ivrjc f^epl fihf tov Trpoa Ka'&fia'&ai 
oiff 6irci)(Tovv ivedixero — rd d^ ^vfiirav elTreiVf oiSevl Tp6n(^ 
ol i^ij apeaxeiv kv t^ air^ irt fievetv^ &Xk^ bri raxt'Ora 
i^Stf Kal fi^ /liXXeiv i^aviaraa^ai, Kal b 'Eipvfi^duv air^ tovto 
ftw9ropevev. » Thucyd. vii, 69 j Diodor. xiii, 12. 
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to have vanished, while anxiety for return had become general 
The opinions of Demosthenes and Eurjmedon were doubtless 
well known, and orders for retreat were expected, but never 
came. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, during the 
whole of this fatal interval ; which plunged the army into the 
abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their aggressive enter- 
prise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many per 
sons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to 
reveal. Even Thucydid^ thinks that he was misled by that 
party in Syracuse with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspondence, seemingly apart from his colleagues, and who 
still urged him, by special messages, not to go away ; assuring 
him that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without 
fully trusting these intimations, he could not bring himself to act 
against them ; and he therefore hung back from day to day, and 
refused to pronounce the decisive word.i 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inexpli- 
cable as his guilty fatuity — for we can call it by no lighter 
name, seeing that it involved all the brave men around him ir 
one common ruin with himself — at the present critical juncture. 
How can we suppose him to have really believed that the Syra- 
cusans, now in the flood-tide of success, and when Oylippus was 
gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down and be 
unable to carry on the war ? Childish as such credulity seems, 
we are nevertheless compelled to admit it as real, to such an 

* Thncyd. vii, 48. "A kircarafievoc, r^ fthv ipy<i> Irt iir^ &fi 
^orepa ix<^v nal diaanoiribv dveixCf t^ 6* kfi^avel tots, 
^oyft) oiK iipif ctird^eiv tt^v CTpariav, 

The insignificance of the party in Syracnse which corresponded with 
Nikias maybe reasonably infeired firom Thncyd. vii, 5S. It consisted in 
part of those Leontines who had been incorporated into the Syracosan 
citizenship (Diodor. xiii, IS). 

Foly»ni]B (i, 43, 1) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or villeins 
(oUinu) at Syracnse during the Athenian siege, under a leader named So- 
sikratSs, a revolt suppressed by the stratagem of Hermokrat§s. That vari- 
ous attempts of this sort took place at Syracuse during these two trying 
years, is by no means improbable. In fact, it is difficult to understand how 
the numerous predial slaves were kept in order during the great pressure 
and danger, prior to the comiag of Oylippus. 
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extent as to comiterbalanoe all the pressing motiyes for depar- 
ture, motives enforced by discerning colleagaes as well as by the 
complaints of the army, aad brought home to his own observation 
by the experience of tiie late naval defeat At any rate, it served 
as an excuse for that fiatal weakness of his character which made 
him incapable of taking resolutions founded on prospective cal- 
culations, and chained him to his actual position until he was 
driven to act by imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, which 
counts formuch in dictating his hesitation. The other generals 
think with satisfaction of going back to their country and rescu- 
ing the force which yet remained, even under circumstances of 
disappointment and Mlure. Not so Nikias : he knows too well 
the reception which he had deserved, and which might possibly 
be in store for him. Avowedly, indeed, he anticipates reproach 
from the Athenians against the generals, but only unmerited 
reproach, on the special ground of bringing away the army 
without orders from home ; adding some harsh criticisms upon 
the injustice of the popular judgment and the perfidy of his own 
soldiers. But in the first place, we may remark, that Demos- 
then^ and Eurymedon, though as much responsible as he was for 
this decision, had no such fear of popular injustice ; or, if they 
had, saw clearly that the obligation of braving it was here 
imperative. And in the next place, no man ever had so litde 
reason to complain of the popular judgment as Nikias. The 
mistakes of the people in regard to him had always been those 
of indulgence, over-esteem, and over-constancy. But Nikias 
foresaw too well that he would have more to answer for at Ath- 
ens than the simple fact of sanctioning retreat under existing 
circumstances. He could not but remember the pride and san- 
guine hopes under which he had originally conducted the expe- 
dition out of Peiraeus, contrasted with the miserable sequel and 
ignominious dose, even if the account had been now dosed, 
without worse. He could not but be consdous,more or less, how 
much of all this was owing to his own misjudgment ; and under 
such impressions, the idea of meeting the free criticisms and 
scrutiny of his fellow-dtizens — even putting aside the chance 
of judicial-trial — must have been insupportably humiliating. To 
Nikias,. — a perfectly brave man, and sufiering withal under au 
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mcnrable disease, — life at Athens had neither chann nor honor 
left Hence, as much as from anj other reason, he was induced 
to withhold the order for departure ; clinging to the hope that 
some unforeseen boon of fortune might jet turn up, and yielding 
to the idlest delusions from correspondents in tiie interior of 
Syracuse.^ 

I^earlj a month af^or the night-battle on Epipolie,^ Gjlippus 
and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party had 
been sent into banishment before nis arrival; but Gylippus 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian Greeksy together 
with those Feloponnesian hoplites who had started from CapeTssna- 
rus in the early spring, and who had made their way from Kyr^n^ 
first along the coast of Africa, and then across to Selinus. Such 
increase of strength immediately determined the Syracusans to 
resume the aggressive both by land and by sea. In the Athe- 
nians, as they saw the new allies marching in over Epipolse, it 
produced a deeper despondency, combined with bitter re^;ret that 
they had not adopted the proposition of departing immediately 
afler the battle of EpipolsB, when Demosthenes first proposed it. 
The late interval of lingering hopeless inaction with continued 
sickness, had farther weakened their strength, and Demosthenes 
now again pressed the resolution for immediate departure. 
Whatever fancies Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan 
embarrassments, were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; nor 
did he venture to persist in his former peremptoiy opposition, 
though even now he seems to have assented against his own 
eonviction.3 He however insisted, with good reason, that no formal 
or public vote should be taken on the occasion, but that the order 



* Thucyd. vii, 49. ^AvriXeyovTog 6h tov Nikiov, 6kvoc rif xal ftiXkijaif 
heyevero, xdl &fia inrwoia fjui ti kcU ttXcov eldcis 6 "Suuac Iffxvpt^cu, 

The language of Justin respecting this proceeding is jost and discriniin- 
ating : *' Nicias, sen pudore male actas rei, sen meta destitutas spei ciyinm, 
sen impellente fato, manere contendit." (Justin, iv, 5.) 

* This interval may be inferred (see Dodwcll, Ann. Thucyd. vii, 50) from 
the state of the moon at the time of the battle of Epipolie, compared "with 
the subsequent eclipse. 

* Thucyd. vii, 60. <I>f airoic oidh 6 NiKiac kri bftoinc ^vovfioDfo, 
etc. Biodor. xiii, 12. 'O Nixtaf t^vayKatr&ti fjvyx<^<f<^^t etc 
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should be circulated through the camp, as privately as possible, 
to be ready for departure at a given signal. Intimation was sent 
to Kafana that the armament was on the point of coming away, 
with orders to forward no farther supplies.^ 

This plan was proceeding successfully : the ships were made 
ready, much of the property of the army had already been con- 
veyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the enemy, the 
signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing morning, and 
within a few hours this fate^ armament would have found itself 
dear of the harbor, with comparatively small loss,3 when the 
gods themselves — I speak in the language and feelings of the 
Athenian camp — interfered to forbid its departure. On the 
very night before, the 27th August^ 413 B.C., which was full 
moon, the moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, impressive to the 
Athenians at all times, was doubly so under their present despon- 
dency, and many of them construed it as a divine prohibition 
against departure until a certain time should have elapsed, with 
expiatory ceremonies to take off the effect. They made known 
their wish for postponement to Nikias and his colleagues ; but 
their interference was superfluous, for Nikias himself was more 
deeply affected than any one else. He consulted the prophets, 
who declared that the army ought not to decamp until thrice nine 
days, a full circle of the moon, should have passed over.3 And 
Nikias took upon himself to announce, that until after the inter- 

* Thucyd. vii, 60. 

•Diodor. xiii, 12. 0/ aTpanarai rd axeifii kveri^evrOf etc. Plutarch, Nik- 
ias, c. 23. 

» The moon was totally eclipsed on this night, Augnst 27, 413 b.c., from 
twenty-seven minutes past nine to thirty-four minutes past ten p.m. ( Wurm 
DePonderib. Grsecor. sect, xciy, p. 184), speaking with reference to an ob- 
server in Sicily. 

Thucydidls states that Nikias adopted the injunction of the prophets, to 
tarry thrice nine daj9 {yu, 50). Diodorus says three A&js. Plutarch inti- 
mates that Nikias went beyond the injunction of the prophets, who only 
insisted on three days, while he resolved on remaining for an entire lunar 
period (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I foUow the statement of ThucydidSs : there is no reason to believe thi^ 
Nikias would lengthen the time beyond what the prophets prescribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting this memorable event, in so respect* 
able an author as Polybius, is not a little surprising (Polyb. ix, 19). 
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val indicated by them, he would not permit even any discussion 
or proposition on the subject. 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his own, 
was a sentence of death to the Athenian army, yet it went along 
with the general feeling, and was obeyed without hesitation. 
Even Demosthenes, though if he had commanded alone, he 
might have tried to overrule it, found himself compelled to yield. 
Yet according to Fhilochorus, himself a professional diviner, skil- 
■ful in construing the religious meaning of events, it was a decision 
decidedly wrong ; that is, wrong according to the canonical prin« 
ciples of divination. To men planning escape, or any other 
operation requiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, 
as hiding light and producing darkness, was, he affirmed, an 
encouraging sign, and ought to have made the Athenians even 
more willing and forward in quitting the harbor. We are told, 
too, that Nikias had recently lost by death Stilbid^, the ablest 
prophet in his service, and that he was thus forced to have re- 
course to prophets of inferior abiUty.i His piety left no means 
untried of appeasing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expia* 
tory ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual conflict 
arrived.^ 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure, was the direct, though unintended, conse- 
quence of the delay previously caused by Nikias. We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first happened, he regarded 
it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had himself 
before delivered, and that he congratulated himself upon having 
so long resisted the proposition for going away. Let us add, that 
all those Athenians who were predisposed to look upon eclipses 
as signs from heaven of calamity about to come, would find them- 
selves strengthened in that belief by the unparalleled woes even 
now impending over this unhappy army. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22 ; Diodor. xiii, 12 ; Thncyd. vii, 50. Stilbid^a 
was eminent in his profession of a prophet : see Aristophan. Pac. 1029, with 
the citations from Enpolis and Philochoms in the Scholia. 

Compare the description of the efiect produced by the eclipse of the son 
at Thebes, immediately prior to the last expedition of Pelopidas 'into 
Thessaly (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 31). 

' Plutarch, Kikias, c. 24. 
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What interpretation the Sjracusans, confident and victorious, 
put on the. eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well how to 
interpret the fact, which speedily came to their knowledge, that 
the Athenians had fully resolved to make a furdve escape, and 
had only been prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolution, 
amoonling to an unequivocal confession of helplessness, em- 
boldened the Syracusans yet farther, to crush them as they were 
in the harbor, and never to permit them to occupy even any other 
post in Sicily. Accordingly, Gylippus caused his triremes to be 
manned and practised for several days : he then drew ou^ his 
land-force, and made a demonstration of no great significance 
against the Athenian lines. On the morrow, he brought out all his 
forces, both land and naval ; with the former of which he beset 
the Athenian lines, while the fleet, seventy-six triremes in num- 
ber, was directed to sail up to the Athenian naval station. The 
Athenian fleet, eighty-six triremes strong, smled out to meet it> 
and a dose, general, and desperate action took place. The fortune 
of Athens had fled. The Syracusans first beat the centre di- 
vision of the Athenians ; next, the right division under Euryme- 
don, who in attempting an evolution to outflank the enemy's left, 
forgot those narrow limits of the harbor which were at every turn 
the ruin of the Athenian mariner, neared the land too much, and 
was pinned up against it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigor- 
ous attack of the Syracusans. He was here slain, t^d his division 
destroyed : successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and 
driven ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 
Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on points without 
those limits ; upon which Gylippus marched down his land-force 
to the water's edge, in order to prevent the retreat of the crews 
as well as to assist the Syracuaau seamen in hauling off the ships 
as prizes. His march, however, was so hurried and disorderly, 
that the Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the flank of the Athenian 
station, sallied out against them as they approached, beat the fore- 
most of them, and drove them away from the shore into the marsh 
called Lysimeleia. More Syracusan troops came to their aid ; 
but the Athenians also, anxious above all things for the protection 
of their ships, came forth in greater numbers ; and a general 
battle ensued in which the latter were victorious. Though they 
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did not inflict much loss upon the enemy, yet they saved most of 
their own triremes which had been driven ashore, together with 

he crews, and carried them into the naval station. Except for 
this success on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been 
destroyed : as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen 
triremes were lost, all their crews being slain. This was proba- 
bly the division of Eurymedon, which having been driven ashore 
in the recess of Daskon, was too far off from the Athenian station 
to receive any land assistance. As the Athenians were hauling 
in their disabled triremes, the Syracusans made a last eflbrt to 
destroy them by means of a flreship, for which the wind happened 
to be favorable. But the Athenians found means to prevent her 
approach^ and to extinguish the flames.^ 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 
element, gained with inferior numbers, gained even over the 
fresh and yet formidable fleet recently brought by Demosthenes. 
It told but too plainly on which side the superiority now lay, how 
well the Syracusans had organized their naval strength for the 
specialties of their own harbor, how ruinous had been the folly 
of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen imprisoned within 
that petty and unwholesome lake, where land and water alike did 
the work of their enemies. It not only disheartened the Athenians, 
but belied all their past experience, and utterly confounded them. 
Sickness of the whole enterprise, and repentance for having 
undertaken it, now became uppermost in their minds : yet it is 
remarkable that we hear of no complaints against Nikias sepa- 
rately .^ But repentance came too late. The Syracusans, Mly 
alive to the importance of their victory, sailed round the harbor 
in triumph as again their own,3 and* already looked on the enemy 
within it as their prisoners. They determined to dose up and 
guard the mouth of it, from Flemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to 
leave no farther liberty of exit 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest 

' Thucyd. yii, 52, 53 ; Diodor. xiii, 13. 

• Thncydv vii, 55. Olpiv ^k-^jjvaLoi h navrl <J^ a&vfiiac ^craVy koI 6 ttc- 
paXoyos aitTolf fiiyag ^v, no2,i> 6i fiel^av In rtjc arpareioQ 6 /leTa/ieXoQ. 
~ • Thucyd. vii, 56. 0/ dh ^vpaKocriot tov re Xi/ieva eirHg irapeirXew &de<iCi 
etc This elate and visible manifestation of feeling ought not to pass vaauh , 
ticed, as an evidence of Grecian character. 
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was DOW widened, and the vfJue of the stake before ihem en- 
hanced. It was not merely to rescue their own city from siege, 
nor even to repel and destroy the besieging army, that they were 
now contending. It was to extinguish ^e entire power of Athens, 
and liberate the half of Greece from dependence ; for Athens 
could never be expected to survive so terrific a loss as that of 
the entire double armament before Syracuse.^ The Syracusans 
exulted in the thought that this great achievement would be theirs, 
that their city was the field, and their navy the chief instrument 
of victory : a lasting source of glory to them, not merely in the 
eyes of contemporaries, but even in those of posterity. Their 
pride swelled when they reflected on the Fan-Hellenic importance 
which the siege of Syracuse had now acquired, and when they 
counted up the number and variety of Greek warriors who were 
now fighting, on one side or the other, between Euryalus and 
Plemmyrium. With the exception of the great struggle between 
Athens and the Feloponnesian confederacy, never before had 
combatants so many and so miscellaneous been engaged under 
the same banners. Greeks, continental and insular, Ionic, Doric, 
and iEk>lic, autonomous and dependent, volunteers and mercena- 
ries, from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in the west, 
were all here to be found ; and not merely Greeks, but also the 
barbaric Sikels, Egests&ans, Tyrrhenians, and lapygians. If the 
Lacasdemonians, Corinthians, and Boeotians were fighting on the 
side of Syracuse, the Argeians and Mantineians, not to mention 
the great insular cities, stood in arms against her. The jumble 
of kinship among the combatants on both sides, as well as the 
cross action of .different local antipathies, is put in lively antithesis 
by Thucydides.9 But amidst so vast an assembled number, of 
which they were the chiefs, the paymasters, and the centre of 
combination, the Syracusans might well feel a sense of personal 
aggrandizement, and a consciousness of the great blow which, 
they were about to strike, sufficient to exalt them for the time 
above the level even of their great Dorian chiefs in Pelo- 
X>onnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close up 
the mouth of the Great Harbor, which was nearly one mile 

> Thucyd. vii, 56. i Thucyd. vu, 57, 68. 
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broad, with vessels of every description, triremes, traders, boats, 
ete., anchored in an oblique direction, and chained together.^ 
They at the same time prepared their naval force with redoubled 
zeal for the desperate struggle which they knew to be coming. 
They -then awaited the efforts of the Athenians, who watched 
their proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal officers 
to deliberate what was to be done. As they had few provisions 
remaining, and had counter-ordered their £Etrther supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; and the only 
point in debate \pts, whether they should bum their fleet and 
retire by land, or make a fresh maritime exertion to break out of 
the harbor. Such had been the impression left by the recent sea- 
fight, that many in the camp leaned to the former scheme.^ But , 
the generals resolved upon first trying the latter, and exhausted 
all their combinations to give to it the greatest possible effect. 
They now evacuated the upper portion of their lines, both on the 
higher ground of Epipoke, and even on the lower ground, such 
portion as was nearest to the southern cliff; confining themselves 
to a limited fortified space close to the shore, just adequate for 
their sick, their wounded, and their stores ; in order to spare the 
necessity for a large garrison to defend them, and thus leave 
nearly their whole force disposable for sea-service. They then 
made ready every trireme in the station, which could be rendered 
ever so imperfectly seaworthy, constraining every fit man to 
serve aboard them, without distinction of age, rank, or country. 
The triremes were manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites 
as well as bowmen and darters, the latter mostly Akamanians; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to board the 
enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished with grappling- 
irons to detain the enemy's ship immediately after the moment 
of collision, in order that it might not be withdrawn and the 
collision repeated, with all its ii]jurious effects arising from the 
strength and massiveness of the Syracusan ep6tids. The best 
consultation was held with the steersmen as to arrangement and 
manoeuvres of every trireme, nor was any precaution omitted 
which the scanty means at hand allowed. In the well-known 

* Thucyd. vii, 59 ; Diodor. xiii, 14. ' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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impossibilitj of obtaining new provisions, every man was anxious 
to hurry on the struggle.^ But Nikias, as he mustered them on 
the shore immediatelj before going aboard, saw but too plainly 
that it was the mere stress of desperation which impelled them; 
that the elasticity, the c(isciplined confidence, the maritime pride, 
habitual to the Athenians on shipboard, was extinct, or dimly 
and &intly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. << Recollect (he said) that you too, 
not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for your own 
safety and for your country ; for it is only by victory in the 
coming struggle that any of you can ever hope to see his country 
again. Yield not to despair like raw recruits after a first defeat ; 
you, Athenians and allies, familiar with the unexpected revolu- 
tions of war, will hope now for the fair turn of fortune, and fight 
with a spirit worthy of the great force which you see here around 
you. We generals have now made effective provision against our 
two great disadvantages, the narrow circuit of the harbor, and 
the thickness of the enemy^s prows.^ Sad as the necessity is, 
we have thrown aside all our Athenian skill and tactics, and 
have prepared to fight under the conditions forced upon us by 
the enemy, a land-battle on shipboard.3 It will be for you to 
conquer in this last desperate struggle, where there is no friendly 
shore to receive you if you give way. You, hoplites on the 
deck, as soon as you have the enemy's trireme in contact, keep 
him fast, and relax not until you have swept away his hoplites 
and mastered his deck. You, seamen and rowers, must yet keep 
up your courage, in spite of this sad failure in our means, and 
subversion of our tactics. You are better defended on deck, 
above, and you have more triremes to help you, than in the 
recent defeat Such of you, as are not Athenian citizens, I 
entreat to recollect the valuable privileges which you have 
hitherto enjoyed from serving in the navy of Athens. Though 

• Thucyd. vii, 60. 

• Thucyd. vii, 62. "A <5^ apayii heidofiev inl ry tov X ftevog arevoTtiTi 
vpbc rbv fiiXXovra 5x^v tuv pedv iaetr^aiy etc 

• Thucyd. vii, 62. 'Ef tovto yhp 6^ {jvayKaafie&Of &aTe ne^oftaxeiv iird 
Tuv vetjv, KcU rd ft^re aiToi>i ir/oKpovea^cu, ft^re ixelvovc i^^ d^ekifin 
^aiverai. 
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not rtBally citizeils, you have been reputed and treated as sach ; 
you have acquired our dialect^ you have copied our habits, and 
have thus enjoyed the admiration, the imposing station, and the 
security, arising from our great empire.^ Partaking as you do 
freely in the benefits of that empire, do not now betray it to these 
Sicilians and Corinthians whom you have so often beaten. For 
such of yon as are Athenians, I again remind yon that Athens 
haff neither fresh triremes^ nor fresh hoplites, to replace those 
now here* Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near 
home will find her defenceless ; and our countrymen there will 
become slaves to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, 
every man of you, that you now going aboard here are the aU of 
Athens, o-^ her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining dty, and 
her splendid name.^ Bear up then and conquer, every man with 
his best mettle, in this one last straggle, for Ath^is as well as 
yourselves, and on an occasion which will never return.'^ 

If, in translating the despatch written home t^ months before 
by Nikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled to remark, 
that the greater part of it was the bitterest condemnation of his 

' Thucyd. rii, 63. To*f 6k vaOrcuc napaivH, KtU iv r^ airQ r^de Koi 

-diofiaijfifi kKneir2aJx^ai ti toIq ^fu^paic &yav ixeivvv re r^ ffdov^ 

h^vfielcrdaif vc a^ia iarl 6iaa6acur^ai, ol reac ^A.'&ijvaloi vofti^o- 
fievot KaX [i^ bvTtQ vfi&v, t^q re ^vtjg ry hriOT^ftg koX tqv rpoiruv 
ry fitfiijaeif i^avfia^etr&e Karct t^v *E^Xada, xal t^c ^XV€ t^C flfierepag oIk 
iXacrcTOv * /card rb ^eXeltr&aiy ig re rb ^pepbv rolf iyirriKooig koI rb fi^ 
j&diKelff^M iroXi> irKeiov, fiereixsre^ &aTt Koivawot fiovoi i^err&epoc ^f^v t^c 
■hpj^C ivreg, dixaioc airiiiv vvv pLti KarairpodiSorey etc. 

Dr. Arnold (together with Goller and Foppo), following the Scholiast, 
explain these words as haying particular reference to the metics in the 
Athenian nayal service. Bat I cannot think this correct. All persons in 
that service — who were freemen, but yet not citizens of .Athens — are here 
designated ; partly metics, doubtless, but partly also citizens of the islands 
and dependent allies, — the ^ivoi vavpdrai alluded to by the Corinthians and 
by Ferikl^ at the beginning of the Feloponnesian war (Thucyd, i, 121* 
143) as the ^vijiii dvvafuc fiaV^v ^ olKsia of Athens. "Without doubt there ^ 
were numerous foreign seamen in the warlike navy of Athens, who derived 
great consideration as well as profit from the service, and often passed 
themselves off for Athenian citizens when they really were not so. 

Thucyd. vii, 64. 'Ori ol h raXg yavaXv if/jtov vifv kaoftevoiy Kot ni^oc toI{ 
^A.'&ijvaioig ehl Kal i^ef, xal ^ ifiro^aiirog iroXic, Koi rb fdya bvo/ia r&9 
'A^j/vwv 

VOL. vn. 14* 21oc. 
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own preidoas policy as commander, bo we are here carried back, 
when we find him striving to palliate the ruinous effects of that 
confined space of water which paralyzed the Athenian seamen, to 
his own obstinate improvidence in forbidding the egress of the 
fleet when insisted on by Demosthenes. His hearers probably 
were too much absorbed with the terrible present, to revert to 
irremediable mistakes of the past Immediately on the conclu- 
sion of his touching address, the order was given to go aboard, 
and the seamen took their places. But when the triremes were 
fully manned, and the trierarchs, after superintending the em- 
barkation, were themselves about to enter and push off, the agony 
of Nikias was too great to be repressed. Feeling more keenly 
than any man the intensity of this last death-struggle, and the 
serious, but inevitable, shortcomings of the armament in its 
present condition, he still thought that he had not said enough 
for the occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally to the 
trierarchs, all of them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. 
They were fdl familiarly known to him, and he addressed himself 
to every man separately by his own name, lus father's name, 
and his tribe, adjuring him by the deepest and most solemn 
motives which could touch the human feelings. Some he re- 
minded of their own previous glories, others of the achievements 
of illustrious ancestors, imploring them not to dishonor or betray 
these precious titles : to aU alike he recalled the charm of their 
beloved country, with its full political freedom and its uncon- 
strained license of individual agency to every man : to all alike 
he appealed in the names of their wives, their children, and their 
paternal gods. He cared not for being suspected of trenching 
upon the common places of rhetoric : he caught at every topic 
which could touch the inmost affections, awaken the inbred patri- 
otism, and rekindle the abated courage of the officers, whom he 
was sending ibrth to this desperate venture. He at length con- 
strained himself to leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he 
ought to say more, and proceeded to marshal the land-force for 
the defence of the lines, as well as along the shore, where they 
might render as much service and as much encouragement as 
possible to the combatants on shipboard.^ 

* See the striking chapter of Thucjd. vii, 69. Even the tame style of 
Diodorus fxiii, 15) becomes animated in describing this scene. 
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V^ry different was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the seaboard of the Syracusan station, 
as the leaders were mustering their men immediately before em- 
barkation. They had been apprized of the grappling-irons now 
about to be employed by the Athenians, and had guarded against 
them in part by stretching hides along their bows, so that the 
<< iron hand'* might slip 4>ff without acquiring any hold. The 
preparatory movements even within the Athenian station being 
perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with the usual 
prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the great 
achievements which they had already performed in breaking 
down the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible.^ He 
reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a last 
effort <^ despair, seeking nothing but escape, undertaken without 
confidence in themselves, and under the necessity of throwing 
aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly those of the 
Syracusans.9 He called upon them to recollect the destructive 
purposes which the invaders had brought with them against 
Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing stroke upon 
this half-ruined armament, akid to taste the delight of satiating 
a legitimate revenge.^ 

The Syracusan fleet — seventy-six triremes strong, as in the 
last battle — was the first to put off from shore ; Fythen with 
the Corinthians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the 
wings. A certain proportion of them were placed near the 
mouth of the harbor, in order to guard the barrier ; while the 
rest were distributed around the harbor in order to attack the 
Athenians from diflerent sides as soon as they should approach. 
Moreover, the surface of the harbor swarmed with the light crafl 
of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked youthful volun* 



> Thucyd. yii, 65. " Thucyd. vii, 66, 67. 

•Thncyd. vii, 68. irpdf ohf ira^iav re roiavrriv , , , .bpyy npoffni^oftev, 
Kol vofiiaoiiev &fta fikv vo/iiftuTarov elvai irpdg Toi>c ivavTiovc, ol &v 6c ircl 
Tifiapi^ Tov irpoaneaovTog diKoiuaoaiv dnoTcX^aai rrjc yv6fitjc rb ^vftov/ievov^ 
&fia dh ix^poi>c dfivvatr^ai kyyevtjaofievov ^fUVj KaH (rd ^6/iev6v ttov) ^SkT' , 
TOV elvat. 

This plain aod undisguised inyocation of the angry and revengeful pas* 
dons should be noticed, as a mark of character and manners 
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teers, sons of the best families in the cily;^ boats of no mean 
service during the battle, saving or destroying the seamen cast 
overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying the fighting 
Athenian triremes. The day was one sacred to n§rakl^ at 
Syracuse ; and the prophets announced that the god would insure 
victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood on the defensive, 
and did not begin the attack.^ Moreorer, the entire shore round 
the harbor, except the Athenian station and its immediate neigh- 
borhood, was crowded with Syracusan soldiers and spectators ; 
whOe the walls of Ortygia, immediately overhanging the water, 
were lined with the feebler population of the city, the old men, 
women, and children. From the Athenian station presently 
came forth one hundred and ten triremes, under Demosthenes, 
Menander, and Euthyd^mus, with the customary pasan, its tone 
probably partaking of the general sadness of the camp. They 
steered across direct to the mouth of the harbor, beholding on all 
sides the armed enemies ranged along the shore, as well as the 
unarmed multitudes who were imprecating the vengeance of the 
gods upon their heads ; while for them there was no sympathy, 
except among the fellow-su£Perers within their own lines. Inside 
of this nsuTow basin, rather more than tkve English miles in 
circuit, one hundred and ninety-four ships of war, each manned 
with more than two hundred men, were about to join battle, in the 
presence of countless masses around, all with palpitating hearts, 
and near enough both to see and hear; the most picturesque 
battle — if we could abstract our minds from its terrible interest 



> Diodonu, xiii, 14. Flntarch has a similar statement, in reference to 
the previous battle : but I think he most have confused one battle with the 
other, ibr his account can hardly be made to hannonize with Thucydidds 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both Plutarch and Diodorus had probably 
read the description of the battles in the Great Harbor of Syracuse, con- 
tained in Philistus ; a better witness, if we had his account before ^ 
even than Thncydid^s ; since he was probably at this time in Syracuse, and 
was perhaps actually engaged. 

' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24, 25. TimsBus reckoned the aid of Hdraklds as 
having been one of the great causes of Syracusan victory over the Athe- 
nians. Ho gave several reasons why the god was provoked against the 
Athenians : see Tim8Bus„ SVagm. 104, ed. Didot 
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• — probably in history, without smoke or other impediments to 
vision, and in the dear atmosphere of Sicily, a serious and mag- 
nified realization of those naumachiss which the Roman emperors 
used to exhibit with gladiators on the Italian lakes, for the recre- 
ation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the barrier 
where a narrow opening -«> perhaps closed by a movable chain — 
had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first impetuous attack 
broke through the Sjrracusan squadron defending it, and they 
were already attempting to sever ita connecting bonds, when the 
enemy from sdl sides crowded in upon them and forced them to 
desist. Presently the battle became general, and the combatants 
were distributed in various parts of the harbor. On both sides a 
fierce and desperate courage was displayed, even greater than 
had been shown on any of the former occasions. At the first onset, 
the skill and tactics of the steersmen shone conspicuous, well 
seconded by zeal on the part of the rowers tod by their ready 
obedience to the voice of the keleust^s. As the vessels neared, 
the bowmen, slingers, and throwers on the deck, hurled clouds of 
missiles against the enemy ; next, was heard the loud crash of the 
two impinging metallic fronts, resounding all fdong the shore.^ 
When the vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely 
allowed to separate : a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by 
the hoplites in each, trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy^s deck. It was not always, however, that each trireme 

had its own single and special enemy : sometimes one ship had 

< - 

> The destractivo impact of these metallic masses at the head of the ships 
of war, as well as the periplus practised hy a lighter ship to avoid direct 
collisioD against a heavier, is strikingly illustrated by a passage in Plutarch's 
Life of Lncullus, where a naval engagement between the Boman general, 
and Neoptolemus the admiral of Mithridates, is described. ^'LucuUns was 
on board a Bbodian quinquerime, commanded by Damagoras, a skilful 
Bhodian pilot; while 27eoptolemus was approadiing with a ship mudli 
heavier, and driving forward to a direct collision : upon which Damagoras 
evaded the blow, rowed rapidly round, and struck the enemy in the stem.'' 

deicrac <5 Adfiayopac rb pdpoc r^f paai^iK^Ct f^o} tt^v rpax^TfiTH 

Tov x<^^'^^f^<^'''0C9 0^1^ kroXfiTjae avfnreaelv avriirpopoCi aXV b§i(^ i« 
wepiayay^C iticoarperpac UeXtwnv kvl irpOfivav txracr&cu,* koI frietr&eiaiic iv- 
raii^a rij^ via>( ide^aro Tt^ TrAjyyj^v dfiXaPn yevo/ievftVy are 3^ TOif ^aXarre^ 
cvai T7f viuc fiepeat, irpocjTrecroilwi'.— Plutarch, LnculL c. 3. 
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two or three enemies to contend with at once, sometimes she fell 
aboard of one unsought, and became entangled. After a certain 
time, the fight still obstihatelj continuing, all sort of b^tle order 
became lost ; the skill of the steersman was of little avail, and the 
voice of the keleust^ was drowned amidst the universal din and 
mingled cries from victors as well as vanquished. On both sides 
emulous exhortations were poured forth, together with reproach 
and sarcasm addressed to any ship which appeared flinching from 
the contest ; though factiti mis stimulus of this sort was indeed but 
little needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a long time 
victory was altogether doubtful, and the whole harbor was a scene 
of partial encounters, wherein sometimes Syracusans, sometimes 
Athenians, prevailed. According as success thus fluctuated, so 
followed the cheers or wailings of the spectators ashore. At one 
and the same time, every variety of human emotion might be 
witnessed ; according as attention was turned towards a victorious 
or a defeated ship. It was among the spectators in the Athenian 
station above all, whose entire life and liberty were staked in the 
combat, that this emotion might be seen exaggerated into agony, 
and overpassing the excitement even of the combatants them* 
selves.! Those among them who looked towards a portion of the 
harbor where their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and 
thanksgiving to the gods : such of their neighbors who contem- 
plated an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave venf to their feelings 
in shrieks and lamentation ; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on some portion of the combat still disputed, were plunged 
in all the agitations of doubt, manifested even in the tremulous 
swing of their bodies, as hope or fear alternately predominated. 
During all the time that the combat remained undecided, the 
Athenians ashore were distracted by all these manifold varieties 
of intense sympathy. But at length the moment came, after a 
long*protracted struggle, when victory began to declare in favor 
of the Syracusans, who, perceiving that their enemies were slack- 
ening, redoubled their shouts as well as their efforts, and pushed 
them all back towards the land. All the Athenian triremes, 
abandoning farther resistance, were thrust ashore like shipwrecked 

» Thucyd. vii, 71. 
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vessels in or near their own station ; a few being even captured 
before they could arrive there. The diverse manifestations of 
sympathy among the Athenians in the station itself were now 
exchanged for one unanimous shriek of agony and despair. The 
boldest of them rushed to rescue the ships and their crews from 
pursuit, others to man their walls in case of attack from land : 
many were even parfdyzed at the sight, and absorbed with the ^ 
thoughts of their own irretrievable ruin. Their souls were doubt- 
less still farther subdued by the wild and enthusiastic joy which 
burst forth in maddening shouts from the hostile crowds around 
the harbor, in response to their own victorious comrades on ship- 
board, t 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
combat. The modem historian strives in vain to convey the 
impression of it which appears in the condensed and burning 
phrases of ThucydidSs. We find in his description of battles 
generally, and of this battle beyond all others, a depth and 
abundance of human emotion which has now passed out of mili- 
tary proceedings. The Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who 
look on, are not soldiers withdrawn from the community, and 
specialized as well as hardened by long professional training, but 
citizens with all the passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, and sor- 
rows of domestic as well as political life. . Moreover, the non- 
military population in ancient times had an interest of the most 
intense kind in the result of the struggle ; which made the difier- 
ence to them, if not of life and death, at least of the extremity of 
happiness and misery. Hence the strong light and shade, the 
Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, the tragic detail of 
personal motive and suffering, which pervades this and other " 
military descriptions of Thucydides. When we read the few but 
most vehement words which he employs to depict* the Athenian 
camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect that these were 
not only men whose all was at stake, but that they were more- 
over citizens full of impressibility, sensitive and demonstrative 
Greeks ; and, indeed, the most sensitive and demonstrative of all 
Greeks. To repress all manifestations of strong emotion was not 
considered in ancient times essential to the dignity of the human 
character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great historian 
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has imparted to the final battle at Syracusey he has not ezphiined 
the causes upon which its ultimate issue turned. Considering 
that the Athenians were superior to their enemies in number, as 
one hundred and ten to seventj-six triremes, that they fought 
with courage not less heroic, and that the action was on their 
own element, we might have anticipated for them, if not a victory, 
at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we 
may observe, 1. The number of one hundred and ten triremes 
was formed by including some hardly seaworthy.^ 2. The crews 
were composed partly of men not used tc sea-service ; and the 
Akamanian darters, especially, were for this reason unhandy with 
their missiles.^ 3. Though' the water had been hitherto the 
element favorable to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect 
was dedining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbor would 
have nullified her superiority at all tunes, and placed her even at 
great disadvantage, — without the means of twisting and turning 
her triremes so as to strike only at a 'vulnerable point of the 
enemy, — compared with the thick, heavy, straightforward butting 
of the Syracusans ; like a nimble pugilist of light weight con- 
tending, in a very confined ring, against superior weight and 
muscle.3 For the mere land-fight on shipboard, Athenians had 
not only no advantage, but had on the contrary the odds against 
them. 4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage from having 
nearly the whole harbor lined round with their soldiers and 
friends ; not simply from the force of encouraging sympathy, no 

' Thucyd. Tii, 60. t(Ic vavc dndaa^ oaai ^aav xal dwaral kaI anXo- 
orepau 

' Thucyd. vii, 60. iravra riva iaPipa^ovrec irXtfpCxrai — ivayKaaavrec 
iapaiveiv ocTTic Kot onuaovv kdoKei f^XiKcac fieTix<^v kTztrfi- 
ieioc elvai. Compare also the speech of Gylippus, c. 67. 

' The language of Theokritos, in describing the pugilistic contest be- 
tween Follnx and the Bebiykian Amykns, is not inapplicable to the posi- 
tion of the Athenian ships and seamen when cramped up in this haiboi 
(IdylLxxii,91): — 

, , . .!< <r kTepo^ev 

•Hpwef Kparephv HoXvSevKea ^apaiveaxov, 
Aeidiorec ftv ^^ f^tv kirt(Bpierac iafiaaeiev, 
X^ptft kvl areiv^, TiHxi) ivtxXiyKioc &vfjp. 
Oompaie Yiiigirs picture of Entellns and Dar^, JSneid, v, 430. 
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mean auxiliary, but because any of their triremos, if compelled 
to fall back before an Athenian, found protection on the shore, 
and could return to the fight at leisure ; while an Athenian in 
the same predicament had no escape. 5. The numerous light 
crafl of the Syracusans doubtless rendered great service in this 
battle, as they had done in the prt ceding, though Thucydid^ 
does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, both in the Athenian 
and Syracusan charactet^, the pressure of necessity was less 
potent as a stimulus to action, than hopefbl confidence and elation, 
with the idea of a flood-tide yet mounting. In the character of 
some other races, the Jews for instance, the comparative force of 
these motives appears to be the other way. 

About sixty Athenian triremes, little more than half of the 
fleet which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this terrible 
conflict The Syracusans on their part had suffered severely ; 
only Mj trit^ines remaining out of seventy-six. The triumph 
with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, they erected 
their trophy, and the exultation which reigned among the va^^t 
crowds encircling the harbor, was beyond all measure or prece- 
dent Its clamorous manifestations were doubtless but too well 
heard in the neighboring camp of the Athenians, and increased, 
if anything could increase, the soul-subduing extremity of dis- 
tress which paralyzed the vanquished. So utterly did the 
pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as actual, benumb their 
minds and extinguish their most sacred associations, that no man 
among them, not even the ultra-i*eligious Nikias, thought of pick- 
ing up the floating bodies or asking for a truce to bury the dead. 
This obligation, usually so serious and imperative upon the sur- 
vivors afler a battle, now passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, 
terror, and despair, of the living man for himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals, to 
their honor be it spoken. On the afternoon of this terrible defeat, 
Demosthenes proposed to Nikias that at daybreak the ensuing 
morning they should man all the remaining ships — even now* 
more in number than the Syracusan — and make a fresh attempt 
to break out of the harbor. To this Nikias agreed, and both 
proceeded to try their influence in getting the resolution executed 
But so irreparably was the spirit of the seamen broken, that 
nothing could prevail upon them to go again on shipboard : they 
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would hear of nothing but attempting to escape by land.i Prep* 
arations were therefore made for commencing their march in 
the darkness of that very night. The roads were still open, and, 
had thej so marched, a portion of them, at least, might even yet 
have been saved.^ But there occurred one more mistake, one 
farther postponement, which cut off the last hopes of this gallant 
and fated remnant 

The Syracnsan Hermokrat^, fully anticipating that the Athe- 
nians would decamp that very night, was eager to prevent their 
retreat, because of the mischief which they might do if estab- 
lished in any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylippus and the 
military authorities to send out forthwith, and block up the prin- 
cipal roads, passes, and fords, by which the fugitives would get off. 
Though sensible of the wisdom of his advice, the generals thought 
it wholly unexecutable. Such was the universal and unbounded 
joy which now pervaded the city, in consequence of the recent 
victory, still farther magnified by the circumstance that the day 
was sacred to H^rakl§s, — so wild the jollity, the feasting, the 
intoxication, the congratulations, amidst men rewarding them- 
selves aflter their recent effort and triumph, and amidst the neces- 
sary care for the wounded, — that an order to arm and march out 
would have been as little listened to as the order to go on shipboard 
was by the desponding Athenians. Perceiving that he could get 
nothing done until the next morning, Hermokrat^s resorted to a 
stratagem in order to delay the departure of the Athenians 
for that night. At the moment when darkness was beginning, he 
sent down some confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian 
wall. These men, riding up near enough to make themselves 
heard, and calling for the sentries, addressed them as messengers 
from the private correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had 
-sent to warn him, they affirmed, not to decamp during the night, 
inasmuch as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied the 
roads ; but to begin his march quietly the next morning after 
adequate preparation.^ 

This fraud — the same as the Athenians had themselves prac- 
tised two years before,'* in order to tempt the Syracusans to 

» Thncyd. vii, 72. • Diodor. xiii, 18. 

» Thucyd. vii, 73 j Diodor. xiii, 18. * Thucyd. vi, 64 
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march out against Katana — was perfectly successful : the sin* 
'senty of the information was believed, and the advice adopted. 
Had Demosthenes been in command alone, we may doubt whether 
he would have been so easily duped ; for granting the accuracy 
of the fact asserted, it was not the le^ obvious that the difficulties, 
instead of being diminished, would be increased tenfold on the 
following day. We have seen, however, on more than one pre- 
vious occasion, how fatally Nikias was misled by his treacherous 
advices from the philo- Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for 
inaction was always congenial to his character ; and the present 
recommendation, moreover, fell in but too happily with the tem- 
per of the army, now benumbed with depression and terror, like 
those unfortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on 
the snows of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to 
arouse.^ Having remained over that night, the generals deter- 
mined also to stay the next day, — in order that the army might 
carry away with them as much of their baggage as possible, — send- 
iifg forward a messenger to the Sikels in the interior to request 
that they would meet the army, and bring with them a supply of 
provisions.^ Gylippus and Hermokrates had thus ample time, 
on the following day, to send out forces and occupy all the posi- 
tions convenient for obstructing the Athenian march. They at 
the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the Athenian 
triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent battle, and 
which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded and unheeded,3 
seemingly even those within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat that 
Nikias and Demosthenes put their army in motion to attempt 
retreat. The camp had long been a scene of sickness and death 
from the prevalence of marsh fever ; but since the recent battle 
the number of wounded men, and the unburied bodies of the slain, 
had rendered it yet more pitiable. Forty thousand miserable men 

— so prodigious was the total, including all ranks and functions 

— now set forth to quit it, on a march of which few could hope 
to see the end ; like the pouring forth of the population of a 

* Xenophon. Anab. iy, 5, 15, 19 ; y, 8, 15. • Thucyd. yii, 77 

' Thncyd. vii, 74. 
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large dty starved out hj blockade. Many had little or no pro* 
yisions to. carry, so low had the Btock become reduced; but of 
those who had, every man carried his own, even the horsemeD 
and hoplites, now for the first time either already left without 
slaves, by desertion, or knowing that no slave could now be 
trusted. But neither such melancholy equality of suffering, nor 
the number of sufferers, counted for much in the way of aUevia- 
tion. A downcast stupor and sense of abasement possessed every 
man ; the more intolerable, when they recollected the exit of the 
armament from Peirasus two years before, with 'prayers, and sol- 
emn pflsans, and all the splendid dreams of conquest, set against 
the humiliation of the closing scene now before them, without a 
siiigle trireme left out of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its march 
that the full measure of wretchedness was felt and- manifested. 
It was then that the necessity first became proclaimed, which no 
one probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind not merely 
the unburied bodies, but also the sick and the wounded. The 
scenes of woe which marked this hour passed endurance ^r 
description. The departing soldier sorrowed and shuddered with 
the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned from the 
unburied bodies of the slain ; but far more terrible was the trial, 
when he had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who im- 
plored their comrades, with waitings of agony and distraction, not 
to abandon them. Appealing to all the daims of pious friend- 
ship, they dung round their knees, and even crawled along the 
line of march until their strength failed. The silent dejection 
of the previous day was now exchanged for universal tears and 
groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst which the 
army could not without the utmost difficulty be disengaged and 
put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that their cup 
of bitterness was exhausted ; but worse was yet in store, and the 
terrors of the future dictated a struggle against all the miseries 
of past and present. The generals did their best to keep up 
some sense of order as well as courage ; and Nikias, particularly, 
in this closing hour of his career, displayed a degree of energy 
and heroism which he had never before seemed to possess. 
Though himself among the greatest personal suffereiB of all, 
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&om his incurable complaint, he was seen everywhere v in the 
ranks marshalling the troops, heartening up their dejection, and 
addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and more 
commanding than was his wont. 

<< Keep up jour hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we are 
now : others have been saved out of circumstances worse than 
ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your defeats or with 
your present unmerited hardships. I too, having no advantage 
over any of you in strength, — nay, 'you see the condition to 
which I have been brought by my disease, — and accustomed 
even to superior splendor and good fortune in private as well as 
public life, I too am plunged in the same peril with the humblest 
fsoldier among you. Nevertheless, my conduct has been constantly 
pious towards the gods as well as just and blameless towards 
men ; in recompense for which, my hope for the future is yet 
sanguine, at the same time that our actual misfortunes do not 
appall me in proportion to their intrinsic magnitude.^ Perhaps, 

* Thucyd. vii, 77. KaiTot, ttoXM fuv kg i?eot)f vofUfM Sediyrvfiatf noXXH 

^paaeia tov iieXXovTog, at 6e ^vfi^opal oh Kar' aitav cJ^ 
^0^0 VOL Tdxa rf' av koI hj^aetav • Uavd yiip roU tc noXe/jiiotc eifTvxV' 
ret, Jial el r^ ^eCw init^d^ovoc karparevaaiiev, apKOvvTo^ ^drj rerifujpTfue&a. 

I have translated the words oif irar' &^iav, and the sentence of which they 
form a part, differently from what has been hitherto sanctioned by the com- 
mentators, who construe icar' &§iav as meaning "according to our desert," 
understand the words cd ^fnf>opal oi> /car* a^i<xv as bearing the same sense 
with the words raZg izapcL tt^v ii^iav KOKOTrpaytaig some lines before j and 
likewise constine oi), not with ^o^ovai^ but with kot^ a^iav^ assigning to 
^povai an affirmatiye sense. They translate: " Qnare, ^uamvts nostra fortuna 
prorsiu ajfflicta videatur (these words have no parallel in the original) Temm 
tamen fatorarum spes est andax : sed clades, qoas pnllo nostro merito ac- 
cepimns, noa jam terrent. At fortasse cessabnnt," etc. M. Didot translates : 
" Aassij*iEd nn ferme espoir dans rayenir, mcdgr^ Teffixn que des malheurs non 
tn&UA nous causent." Dr. Arnold passes the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears to me not less unsuitable in reference 
to the spirit and thread of the harangue, than awkward as regards the indi- 
vidual words. Looking to the spirit of the harangue, the object of encour 
aging the dejected soldiers would hardly be much answered by repeating — 
what in fact had been glanced at in a manner sufficient and becoming, 
before — that "the unmerited reverses terrified either Nikias or the sol- 
diers." Then as to tJie words ; the expressions uv^^^ wv, 5/*wf , fthv, and <Je, 
L to me to denote, not only that the two halves of the sentence apply 
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indeed, they may from this time forward abate ; for our enemies 
have had their full swing of good fortune, and if, at the moment 
of our starting, we were under the jealous wrath of any of the 

both of them to Nikias, but that the first half of .the sentence is in har- 
mony, not in opposition, with the second. Matthias (in my judgment, 
erroneously) refers (Gr. Gr. § 623) 6fM( to some words which have pre- 
ceded; I think that 5/i«f contributes to hold together the first and the sec- 
ond affirmation of the sentence* Now the Latin translation refers the first 
half of the sentence to Nikias, and the last half to the soldiers whom he 
addresses ; while the translation of M. Didot, by means of the word mcdgr€^ 
for which there is nothing corresponding in the Greek, puts the second half 
in antithesis to the first. 

I cannot but think that oh ought to be construed with (^o(3ovai, and that the 
words Kaf u^iav do not bear the meaning assigned to them by the transla- 
tors. 'A^mv not only means, ^^ desert, merit, the title to that which a man 
has earned by his conduct," as in the previous phrase iraptt r^v a^lav, but it 
also means, " price, value, title to be cared for, capacity of exciting more 
or less desire or aversion," in which last sense it is predicated as an attri- 
bute, not only of moral beings, but of other objects besides. Thus Aris- 
totle says (Ethic. Nikom. iii, 11): 6 yap oUrug ix^v, iiakXov ayaitq, rctg 
ToiavTog ifdovcLg r^g d^lag- 6 6e auxftpav ov roiovrdg, etc. Again, ibid, 
iii, 5. *0 fi£V ovv a del koI ov iveKa, imofievuv koX ^^ovfievoCf xal a)f del, 
KoX bTCf dfioiuc Sh koI ^a/!>(>CiVt uvSpeiog* Kai* a^iav y^p, koI ug av 6 
^oyocy iraax^f' i^oX nparrsi 6 dvSpslog. Again, ibid, iv, 2. Atd tovto Jan 
Tov fieyaXonpenovgy iv (fav iroiy yevei, fieyah)npeirug Troielv • rb ydp toiov^ 
Tov oi>x evvnepfi^ivTovt koX Jtxov Kar* a^iav tov SaTravvfMTog. Again, 
ibid, viii, 14. ^Axpelov ydp bvra ol <^aai deiv laov kxeiv • 2^iTovpyiav re yap 
yivetr^ai, Kal oi <pi?,iavy el fij^ Kar* &^iav ruv ipyov iarai ret ex T^g ^iXiag, 
Compare also ib. viii, 13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii, 4, 32. rb ytlp vo^Xb, doKovvra ^x^iv fiff Kai^ 
a^lav Tfjg ovaiag <ftaive(r&ai d^eTuowra Toi>g ^ihwg, aveXev^epiav ifwiye 
doKei irepiaTrreiv. Compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 5, 2. ^crirep rCw oUe- 
tCw, oijTo Koi rCiv (jtiXoVf eialv d^iai; also ibid, i, 6, 1 1, and XsokratSs, cont 
Lochit. Or. xx, s. 8. 

The words icar* afiav in ThucydidSs appear to me to bear the same 
meaning as in these passages of Xenophon and Aristotle, *' in proportion 
to their value," or to their real magnitude. K we so construe them, the 
words dvd^ (Sv, Sfiug fiev, and <J^, all fall into their proper order : the whole 
sentence after dvi^' dw applies to Nikias personally, is a corciUary from what 
he had asserted before, and forms a suitable point in an harangue for en- 
couraging his dispirited soldiers : " Look how / bear up, who have as much 
cause for mourning as any of you. I have behaved well both towards gods 
and towards men : in return for which, I am comparatively comfortable 
both as to the future and as to the present : as to the future, I have strong 
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gods, we have already undergone chastisemeni; amply lufEcient 
Other people before us have invaded foreign lands, and after 
having done what was competent to human power, have suffered 
what was within the limi^ of human endui*ance. We too may 
reasonably hope henceforward to have the offended god dealing 
with us more mildly, for we are now objects fitter for his compas- 
sion than for his jealousy .1 Look, moreover, at your own ranks, 
hoplites so numerous and so excellent : let that guard you against 
excessive despau*, and recollect that, wherever you may sit down, 
you are yourselves at once a city ; nor is there any other city in 

hopes ] at the same time that, as to the present, I am not overwhehned by the 
present misfortunes in proportion to their prodigious intensity." 

This is the precise thing for a man of resolution to say upon so teirible 
an occasion. 

The particle d^ has its appropriate meaning, ai Sh ^vfK^pa} oi kot* a^iav 6 ^ 
^povai ; ^ and the present distresses, though they do appall me, do not 
appall me ctssuredly in proportion to their actual magnitude." Lastly, the 
particle Koi (in the succeeding phrase, rdxa (T Av Kal Xu^aeiav) does not 
fit on to the preceding passage as usually construed: accordingly the 
liatin translator, as well as M. Didot, leave it out, and translate : " At for- 
tasse cessabunt." " Mais peut 6tre vont ils cesser." It ought to be trans- 
lated : " And perhaps they may even abate," which implies that what had 
been asserted in the preceding sentence is here intended not to be contra- 
dicted, but to be carried forward and strengthened : see Eiihner, Griech. 
Gramm. sects. 725-728. Such would not be the case as the sentence is 
i2sually construed. 

* Thucyd. vii, 77. 'iKovit ydp toic re iroXefuoic elrvxVTai, koI el r^ ^eCtv 
hriifr^ovoi kfrrpareifaafiev, airoxpCwrug ^6ri reTtfiop^fie^a* fjX^ov yap nov koI 
iCKhoi, Tiveg jjdrj kf irepovc, Kal av&puireia dpaaavreg &veKTd. iira&ov, Kal 
fffidc eUbc vvv Tct re dird tov i&sov kXiri^eiv ^murepa i^eiv ' oIktov yitp utt' 
abrCnf a^iurepoi ^dri kafihf ^ t^^ovov. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the doctrine, so frequently set forth 
in Herodotus, that the gods were jealous of any man or any nation who 
was preeminently powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. Nikias, recollecting 
the Immense manifestation and promise with which his armament had 
started from Feirseus, now believed that this had provoked the jealousy of 
some of the gods, and brought about the misfortunes in Sicily. He com- 
forts his soldiers by saying that the enemy is now at the same dangerous 
pinnacle of exaltation, whilst t^ have exhausted the sad effects of the 
divine jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis and PolykratSs in Herodotus (iii, 39), and 
the striking remarks put into the mouth of Faolos .Smilius by Plutarch 
(Tit Paul. ^miL c. S6). 
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Sicily that can either repalse your attack or expel yoa if you 
choose to stay. Be careful yourselves to keep your march firm and 
orderly, every man of you with this conviction, that whatever 
spot he may be forced to fight in, that ^t is his country and his 
fortress, and must be kept by victorious effort. As our provisions 
are veiy scanty, we shall hasten on night and day alike ; and so 
soon as you reach any friendly village of the Sikels, who still 
remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, then consider 
yourselves in security. We have sent forward to apprize theniy 
and inti-eat them to meet us with supplies. Once more, soldiers, 
recollect that to act like brave men is now a matter of necessity 
to you, and that if you falter, there is no refuge for you anywhere. 
Whereas if you now get clear of your enemies, such of you as 
are not Athenians will again enjoy the sight of home, while such 
of you as are Athenians will live to renovate the great power of 
our city, fallen though it now be. It is men that make a city; not 
walls, nor skips without menr i 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony with 
these strenuous words. The army was distributed into two 
divisions; the hoplites marching in a hollow oblong, with the 
baggage and unarmed in the interior. The front division was 
commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demosthenes. Directing their 
course towards the Sikel territory, in the interior of the island, 
they first marched along the lefl bank of the Anapus until thej 
came to the ford of that river, which they found guarded by a 
Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage, however, with- 
out much resistance, and accomplished on that day a march of 
about ^^^ miles, under the delay arising from the harassing of 
the enemy's cavalry and light troops. Encamping for that night 
on an eminence, they recommenced their march with the earliest 
dawn, and halted, after about two miles and a half, in a deserted 
village on a plain. They were in hopes of finding some pro- 
visions in the houses, and were even under the necessity of carry- 
ing along with them some water from this spot ; there being none 
to be found farther on. As their intended line of march had 
now become evident, the Syracusans profited by this halt to get 

» Thucyd. vii, 77. 'Avdpec ydp TroAff, Kal oi reixVi oidh v^ec &vdp&v 
tevai. 
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on before them, and to occupy in force a position on the road, 
called the Akraean cliff. Here the road, ascending a high hill, 
formed a sort of ravine bordered on each side by steep difl^. 
The Syracusans erected a wall or barricade across the whole 
breadth of the road, and occupied the high ground on each side. 
But even to reach this pass was beyond the competence- of the 
' Athenians ; so impracticable was it to get oyer the ground in the 
face of overwhelming attacks from the enemy's cavalry and fight 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to retreat to 
their camp of the night before, i 

Every hour added to the distress of their position ; for their 
food was all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle €rom the 
main body without encountering certain destruction €rom the cav- 
alry. Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried one more 
desperate effort to get over the hilly ground into the interior. 
Starting very early, they arrived at the foot of the hill called the 
Akraean cliff, where they found the barricades placed across the 
road, with deep files of Syracusan hoplites behind them, and 
crowds of light troops lining the cliffs on each border. They 
made the most strenuous and obstinate efforts to force this inex- 
pugnable position, but aU their struggles were vain, while they 
suffered miserably from the missiles of the troops above. Amidst 
all the discouragement of this repulse, they were yet farther dis- 
heartened by storms of thunder and lightning, which occurred 
during the time, and which they construed as portents significant 
of their impending ruin.2 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the last 
two years had wrought in the contending parties, and the degree 
to which such religious interpretations of phenomena depended 
for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy or cheerfuL In 
the first battle between Nikias and the Syracusans, near the 
Great Harbor, some months before the siege was begun, a similar 
thunder-storm had taken place : on that occasion the Athenian 
soldiers had continued the battle unmoved, treating it as a natural 
event belonging to the season, and such indifference on their part 



* Thucyd. vii, 78. 

* Thucyd. vii, 79. a^' wv ol ^A^tfi'aioi fidXkov iri i^fiovv, Kctt hfofu^ov 

VOL. VII. 15 22oc. 
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bad still farther imposed upon the alarmed Syracusaiis.i Now, 
both the self-confidence and the religious impression bad changed 
sides. 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell back a 
short space to repose, when Gjlippus tried to surround them bj 
sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their rear. 
This, however, they prevented, effecting their retreat into the 
open plain, where they passed the night, and on the ensuing day 
attempted once more the hopeless march over the Akrsean cliff. 
But they were not allowed even to advance so far as the pass and 
the barricade. They were so asssdled and harassed by the cav- 
alry and darters, in flank and rear, that, in spite of heroic effort 
and endurance, they could not accomplish a progress of so much 
as one single mile. Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with 
numbers of wounded men, they were compelled to spend a third 
miserable night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, Nikias and Demosthen^ took counsel. They saw plainly 
that the route which they had originally projected, over the 
Akrsean cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from thence 
to Katana, had become impracticable, and that their unhappy 
troops would be still less in condition to force it on the morrow 
than they had been on the day preceding. Accordingly, they 
resolved to make off during the night, leaving numerous fires 
burning to mislead the enemy ; but completely to alter the di- 
rection, and to turn down towards the southern coast on which 
lay Kamarina and Grela. Their guides informed them that if 
they could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell into the sea 
south of Syracuse, on the southeastern coast of Sicily, or a river 
still farther on, caUed the Erineus, — they might march up the 
right bank of either into the regions of the interior. Accordingly, 
they broke up in the night, amidst confusion and alarm ; in spite 
of which, the front division of the army under Nikias got into 
full march, and made considerable advance. By daybreak this 
division reached the southeastern coast of the island not far south 
of Syracuse, and fell into the track of the Heldrine road, which 
they pursued until they arrived at the Kakyparis. Even here, 

» Thucyd. vi, 70. 
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however, they found a Sjracusan detachment hefoiek&nd with 
them, raising a redouht, and hlocking up the ford; nor could 
Nikias pass it without fordng his waj through them. He marched 
straightforward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same 
day, and encamped his troops on some high ground on the other 
side.i 

Except at the ford of the Kakjparis, his march had been aJl 
day unobstructed bj the enemy ; and he thought it wiser to push 
his troops as fast as possible, in order to arrive at' some place both 
of safety and sifbsistence, without concerning himself about the 
rear division under Demosthenes. That division, the larger half 
of the army, started both later and in great disorder. Un- 
accountable panics and darkness made them part company or 
miss their way, so that Demosthenes, with all his efforts to keep 
them together, made little progress, and fell much behind Nikias. 
He was overtaken by the Syracusans during the forenoon, seem- 
ingly before he reached the Eakyparis,^ and at a moment when 



> Thucyd. vii, 80-82. 

' Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii, p. 280, copied by Goller, ad vii, 81) thinks 
that the division of Bemosthen^ reached and passed the river Elakyparis ; 
and was captnred between the Kakyparis and the Erineos. But the words 
of Thncyd. vii, 80, 81, do not sustain this. The division of Nikias was in 
advance of Demosthenes from the beginning, and gained upon it principally 
during the early part of the march, before daybreak ; because it was then 
that the disorder of the division of Demosthenes was the most inconven- 
ient : see c. 81 — (if r^f wKTb^roTe ^veTapax&rjaav, etc. When Thucydi- 
dds, therefore, says, that " at daybreak they arrived at the sea," (a[i^ 6h ry 1^ 
&^iKvovvrai eg r^v '&aXaTTaVy c. 80,) this cannot be true both of Nikias and 
of Demosthenes. If the former arrived there at daybreak, the latter can- 
not have come to the same point till some time after daybreak. Nikias 
must have been beforehand with Demosthenes when he reached the sea, 
and considerably more beforehand when he reached the Elakyparis : more- 
over, we are expressly told that Nikias did not wait for his colleague, that 
he thought it for the best to get on as fast as possible with his own division. 

It appears to me that the words a^iKvovvraij etc (c. 80), are not to be 
understood both of Nikias and Demosthenes, but that they refer back to 
the word airolg^ two or three lines behind : " the Athenians (talm generally) 
reached the sea," no attention being at that moment paid to the difference 
between the front and the rear divisions. The Athenians might be said, not 
improperly, to reach the sea, at the time when the division of Nikias 
reached » 
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the foremost division was nearly six miles ahead, between the 
Kakyparis and the Erineos. 

When the Syracasans discovered at dawn that their enemy 
had made off in the night, their first impulse was to accuse Gy- 
lippus of treachery in having permitted the escape. Such un- 
grateful surmises, however, were soon dissipated, and the cavalry 
set forth in rapid pursuit, until they overtook the rear division, 
which they immediately began to attack and impede. The ad- 
vance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and his division 
disorganized: but he was now compelled to tunrand defend him- 
self against an indefatigable enemy, who presently got before 
him and thus stopped him altogether. Their numerous light troops 
and cavalry assailed him on all sides and without intermission ; 
employing nothing but missiles, however, and taking care to avoid 
any dose encounter. While this unfortunate division were exerting 
their best efforts both to defend themselves, and if possible to get 
forward, they found themselves inclosed in a walled olive-ground, 
through the middle of which the road passed ; a &rm bearing the 
name, and probably once the property, of Polyz^lus, brother of 
the despot Gelon.^ Entangled and huddled up in this indosure, 
from whence exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy waa 
found impossible, they were now ove^helmed with hostile mis- 
siles from the walls on all sides.3 Though unable to get at the en- 



» Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 
- * Thucyd. vii, 81. Kai rSre yvotJf (sc. Demosthenes) roxiQ Ivpaxoaiovc 
di^KovTOQ ov npoix^pet^ jtaXXov ff kc fMxtfv ^veraaaero, iog hStarpipov 
tcvKXof}Tai re in* avTuVf koI h tto/I^ ^opv^ip airoc re koI ol juter' airrov 
*A'&rfvaloi ifvav itveiXf^evre^ yhp If ti x^tov, ^. KVK?/p fiev Tetx^ov irepifiv^ 
6Sbc <5^ iv^ev re Kal iv^ev, k^dac ^^ oifK dXiycic elxev, i^oMovro 
nepiaraSdv. 

I translate Mdg dh iv^ev re xai hfd'ev differently from Dr. Arnold, from 
Mitford, and from others. These words are commonly understood to mean 
that this walled plantation was bordered by two roads, one on each side. 
Certainly the words might have that signification ; but I think they also may 
haye the signification (compare ii, 76) which I hare giyen in the text, and 
which seems more plausible. It certainly is very improbable that the Athe* 
nians shoald have gone out of the road, in order to shelter themselyes in 
the plantation ; since they were fully aware that there was no safety for 
them except in getting away. If we suppose tiiat the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word AveiTin^ivTec becomes perfectly expUcable, on which 
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emy, and deprived even of thtf'resoiirces of an active despair, they 
endured incessant harassing for the greater part of the day, with- 
out refreshment or repose, and with the number of their wounded 
continually increasing ; until at length the remaining spirit of the 
unhappy sufferers was thoroughly broken. Perceiving their 
condition, Gylippus sent to them a herald with a proclamation ; 
inviting all the islanders among them to come forth from the rest, 
and pn)mising them freedom if they did so. TIiq inhabitants of 
some cities, yet not many, — a fact much to their honor, — availed 
themselves of this offer and surrendered. Presently, however, a 
larger negotiation was opened, which ended by the entire division 
capitulating upon terms, and giving up their arms. Gylippus 
and the Syracusans engaged that the lives of all should be spared ; 
that is, that none should be put to death either by violence, or by 
intolerable bonds, or by starvation. Having all been disarmed, 
they were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse, 
six thousand in number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy 
and opulent circumstances of many among these gallant sufferers, 
when we are told that the money which they had about them, even 
at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill the concavities 
of four shields.^ Disdaining either to surrender or to make any 
stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenes was on the point 
of killing himself with his own sword the moment that the capit- 
ulation was concluded ; but his intention was prevented, and ho 
was carried off a disarmed prisoner by the Syracusans.^ 

I do not think that Dr. Arnold's comment is satisfactory. The pressure ot 
the troops from the rear into the hither opening, while those in the front 
could not get oat by the farther opening, would naturally cause this crowd 
and huddling inside. A ftad which passed right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at the other, might well be called bdbg 
hf&ev re xal Jtv^ev, Compare Dr. Arnold's Remarks on the Map of Syra- 
cuse, vol. iii, p. 281 ; as well as his note on yii, 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here named, not for either of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeing beforehand distinctly the nature of the inclosure into which they 
were hastening, and therefore prevented any precautions from being taken^ 
such as that of forbidding too many troops from entering at once, etc. 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27 ; Thucyd. vii, 82. 

' This statement depends upon the very good authority of the contempo- 
rary Syracusan, Philistus : see Pausanias, i, ^9, 9 ; Philisti Eragm. 46, ed. 
Didot. 
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On the next day, Gjlippns and the victorious Syracnsansoyer- 
taok Nikias on the right bank of the Erineas, apprized him of 
tie capitulation of Demosthenes, and summoned him to capitulate 
also. He demanded leave to send a horseman for the purpose 
of verifying the statement ; and on the return of the horseman, 
he made a proposition to Gylippus, that his army should be per^ 
mitted to return home, on condition of Athens reimbursing to 
Syracuse the whole expense of the war, and furnishing hostages 
untU payment should be made ; one citizen against each talent of 
silver. These conditions were rejected ; but Nikias could not yet 
bring himself to submit to the same terms for his division as 
Demostfaen^. Accordingly, the Syracusans recommenced their 
attacks, which the Athenians, in spite of hunger and fatigue, sus- 
tained as they best could until night. It was the intention of 
Nikias again to take advantage of the night for the purpose of 
getting away. But on this occasion the Syracusans were on the 
watch, and as soon as they heard movement in the camp, they 
raised the paean, or war-shout ; thus showing that they were on 
the lookout, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the 
arms which they had taken up for departure. A detachment of 
three hundred Athenians, nevertheless, stUl persisting in march- 
ing ofiT, apart from the rest, forced their way through the posts of 
the Syracusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but 
the want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether.^ 

During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution displayed 
by Nikias was exemplary ; his sick and feeble frame was made 
to bear up, and even to hearten up stronger men, against the 
extremity of hardship, exhausting the last fragment of hope or 
even possibility. It was now the sixth day |f the retreat, — six 
days^ of constant privation, suffering, and endurance of attack, — 
yet Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh march, in 
order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls into the same sea, 
south of the Erineus, but is a more considerable stream, flowing 
deeply imbedded between lofty banks. This was a last effort oif 
despair, with little hope of fimd escape, even if they did reach it. 
Yet the march was accomplished, in spite of renewed and inces- 

> Thttcyd..vii, 83. 

■ Plntareh (Nikiatr, c. 27 \ says eight days, inaccurately. 
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SMDi attacks all the way, from the Syracusaa cayalry ; who even 
got to the river before the Athenians, occupying the ford, and 
lining the high banks near it Here the resolution of the 
unhappy fugitives at length gave way ; when they reached the 
river, their strength, their patience, their spirit, and their hopes 
for the future, were all extinct Tormented with raging thirst, 
and compelled by the attacks of the cavalry to march in one 
compact mass, they rushed into the ford all at once, treading 
down and tumbling over each other in the universal avidity for 
drink. Many thus perished from being pushed down upon the 
points of the spears, or lost their footing among the scattered 
articles of ba^age, and were thus home down under water.i 
Meanwhile, the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled 
mass showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to dose quarters with them, and 
slew considerable numbers. So violent, nevertheless, was the 
thirst of the Athenians, that all other suffering was endured in 
order to taste relief by drinking. And even when dead and 
wounded were heaped in the river, ^- when the water was tainted 
and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden up, 
— still, the new-comers pushed their way in and swallowed it 
with voradty.2 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralized as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no farther of resistance. He accordingly sur- 
rendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the discretion of 
that general and of the LacedsBmonians,^ earnestly imploring 
that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers might be arrested. 
Accordingly, Gylippus gave orders that no more should be killed, 
but that the rest should be secured as captives. Many were 
slain before this order was understood ; but of those who remained, 
almost all were made captive, very few escaping. Nay, even 
the detachment of three hundred, who had broken out in the 
night, having seemingly not known whither to go, were captured, 

* Thucyd. vii, 85. See Dr. Arnold's note. 

* Thucyd. vii, 84 i^a^Xov dvud'ev Tot)f 'Aj^fjvaiovci irivovrdc ^« 

Tot)f TTO/lAofif aafiivovci koI tv Koih^ bvrt r^ irordfUi) iv ofiaiv airotc 
Topaaaofievov^, 

* Thacyd. vii, 85, 86 \ Philistas, Fragm. 46, ed. Didot; Fansanias, i, 29, 9l 
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and brought in by troops sent forth for the purposed Ta . 
triomph of the Syracosans was in every way complete; they 
hong the trees on the banks of the Asinarus with Athenian pan* 
opiies as trophy, and carried back their prisoners in joyous 
procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made, is not positively specified 
by Thucydidds, as in the case of the division of Demosthenes, 
which had capitulated and laid down their arms in a mass within 
the walls of the olive-ground. Of the captives from the division 
of Nikias, the larger proportion were seized by private individ- 
uals, and fraudulently secreted for their own profit ; the number 
obtained for the state being comparatively small, seemingly not 
more than one thousand.^ The various Sicilian towns became 
soon full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for private account 

Not less than forty thousand persons in the aggregate had 
started fix>m the Athenian camp to commence the retreat^ six days 
before. Of these probably many, either wounded or otherwise 
incompetent even when the march began, soon found themselves 
unable to keep up, and were lefb behind to perish. Each of the 
six days was a day of hard fightii^ and annoyance from an inde- 
&tigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last seemingly 
nothing, to eat The number was thus successively thinned, by 
wounds, privations, and straggling, so that the six thousan<Aaken 
with Demosthen^, and perhaps three thousand or four thousand 
captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy remnant Of the 
stragglers during the march, however, we are glad io learn that 
many contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get to 
Katana, where also those who afterwards ran away from their 
slavery under private masters, found a refuge.3 These fugitive 

* Thucyd. vii, 85 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

* ThncydidSs states, roughly, and without pretending to exact means of 
knowledge, that the total number of captiyes brought to Syracuse under 
pnblic snperrision, was not less than seyen thousand — ii^of^^oav 6i ol 

Xt^av (yii, 87). As the number taken with Demosthen^ was six thousand 
(yii, 82), this leayes one thousand as haying been obtained from the diyision 
of Nikias. 

* Thucyd, vii, 85. iroXXol Si 6/ujc tat SUfvyov^ ol fthf Koi irapavriKtu 
ol 6k Kal dov^^aavres «ei dtadidpiuKovrec larepov. The word irapavTiicm 
means, daring the retreat 
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Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attacks of the Syra* 
cusans upon Katana.^ 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive again 
within her bosom a few of those ill-fated sons whom she had drafted 
forth in two such splendid divisions to Sicily. For of those who 
were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer yet could ever have 
got home. They were placed for safe custo^, along with the 
other prisoners, in the stone-quarries of Syracuse, — of which 
there were several, partly on the southern descent of the outer 
city towards the Nekropolis, or from the higher level to the lower 
level of Achradina, — partly in the suburb afterwards called 
Neapolis, under the southern cliff of Epipolss. Into these quarries 
— deep hollows of confined space, with precipitous sides, and 
open at the top to the sky — the miserable prisoners were 
plunged, lying huddled one upon another, without the smallest 
protection or convenience. For subsistence, they received each 
day a ration of one pint of wheaten bread, — half the daily ration 
of a slave, — with no more than half a pint of water, so that they 
were not preserved from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. 
Moreover, the heat of the midday sun, alternating with the chill 
of the autumn nights, was alike afflicting and destructive ; while 
the wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
without relief, the filth and stench presently became insupportable* 
Sick and wounded even at the moment of arrival, many of them 
speedily died ; and happiest was he who died the first, leaving 
an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans would not take the 
trouble to remove, to distress and infect the survivors. Under 
this condition and treatment they remained for seventy days; prob- 
ably serving as a spectacle for the triumphant Syracusan popu- 
lation, with their wives and children, to come and look down 
upon, and to congratulate themselves on their own narrow escape 
from sufferings similar in kind at least, if not in degree. After 
that time the novelty of the spectacle had worn ofiT, while the place 
must have become a den of abomination and a nuisance intol- 
erable even to the citizens themselves. Accordingly^ they now 
removed all the surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians 



> LvBiat pro Poljstrato. Orat. xx, sects. 26-28, c. 6, p. 686 B. 
15» 
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and the few Italian or Sicilian Gi*eeks among them. All those 
so removed were sold for slaves ;i while the dead bodies were 
probably at the same time taken away, and the prison rendered 
somewhat le^s loathsome. What became of the remaining prison^ 
ers, we are not told ; it may be presumed that those who could 
survive so great an extremity of sujQTering might after a certain 
time be allowed to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps 
some of them ma^ have obtained their release ; as was the case, 
we are told, with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters, by the elegance of their accomplishments and the dignity 
of their demeanor. The dramas of Euripides were so peculiarly 
popular throughout all Sicily, that those Athenian prisoners who 
knew by heart considerable portions of them, won the affections 
of their masters. Some even of the stragglers from the army 
are affirmed to have procured for themselves, by the same attrac- 
tion, shelter and hospitality during their flight Euripid^, we 
are informed, lived to receive the thanks of several among these 
unhappy sufferers, after their return to Athens.^ I cannot 
refrain from mentioning this story, though I fear its trustworthi- 
ness as matter of fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest 
Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenes, not merely 
the Syracusans, but also the allies present, were consulted, and 
much difference of opinion was found. To keep th^m in con- 
finement simply, without putting them to death, was apparently 
the opinion advocated by Hermokrates.3 But Gylippus, then in 

* Thucyd. vii, 87. Biodoros (xiii, 20-32) gives two long orations pur- 
porting to haye been held in the Syracnsan assembly, in discussing how the 
prisoners were to be dealt with. An old citizen, named I^olaus, who has 
lost his two sons in the war, is made to advocate the side of humane treat- 
ment ; while Gylippua is introduced as the orator recommending haishness 
and reyenge. 

From whom Biodorua borrowed this, I do not know; but his whole 
account of the matter appears to me untrustworthy. 

One may judge of his accuracy when one finds him stating that the 
prisoners receired each two chanikes of bdrley-meal, instead of two kottflas; 
the choenix being four times as much as the kotylS (Diodor. xiii, 19). 

■ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 29 j Diodor. xiii, 33. The reader will see how the 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian prisoners whom they took in Sicily, ir 
Diodor. xiii, 111. 

» Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28 ; Diodor. xiii, 19. 
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full ascendency and an object of deep gratitude for his invaluable 
services, solicited as a reward to himself to be allowed to con- 
duct them back as prisoners to Sparta. To achieve this would 
have earned for him signal honor in the eyes of his countrymen ; 
for while Demosthenes, fir(»n his success at Pylos, was their hated 
enemy, Nikias had always shown himself their Mend as &r as 
an Athenian could do so. It was to him that they owed the re- 
lease of their prisoners taken at Sphakteria ; and he had calcu- 
lated upon this obligation when he surrendered himself prisoner 
to Gylippus, and not to the Syraeusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could not cany 
this point. First, the Corinthians both strenuously opposed him 
themselves, and prevailed on the other allies to do the same. 
They were afraid that the wealth of Kikias would always pro- 
cure for him the means of escaping from imprisonment^ so as to 
do them farther injury, and they insisted on his being put to death. 
Next, those Syraeusans, who had been in secret correspondence 
with Nikias during the siege, were yet more anxious to get him 
put out of the way, being apprehensive that, if tortured by their 
political opponents, he might disclose their names and intrigues. 
Such various influences prevailed, and Nikias as well as Demos- 
thenes was ordered to be put to death by a decree of the public 
assembly, much to the discontent of Gylippus. Hermokrat^s 
vainly opposed the resolution, but perceiving that it was certain to 
be carried, he sent to them a private intimation before the discus- 
sion closed ; and procured for them, through one of the sentinels, 
the means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies were 
publicly exposed before the city gates to the view of the Syra- 
cusan citizens;^ while the day on which the final capture of 
Nikias and his army was accomplished, came to be celebrated as 
an annual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty- 
sixth day of the Dorian month Eameius.^ 

' * Thucyd. vii, 86 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. The statement which Plu- 
tarch here cites from Tim«Bus respecting the intervention of Hermokrat^, 
IS not in any substantial contradiction with Philistns and Thucjdidds. The 
word KeXeva^evTac seems decidedly preferable to KaTaXeva^evTOc, in the 
text of Plutarch. 

' Plutarch, Kikias, c. 28. Though Plutarch says that the month Eame- 
iiu 18 "that which the Athenians call Metageitnion," yet it is not safe to 
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Such was tt.e dose of the expedition, or mtiher of the two ex- 
peditioDSy undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. Never in 
Grecian history had a force so hu-ge, so costly, so e£ELcient, and so 
fall of promise and confidence, been turned out ; never in Gre- 
cian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory so 
glorious and unexpected, been witnessed.^ Its consequences 
were felt from one end of the Grecian world to the other, as will 
appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards Nikias had 
been throughout lofty and unshaken ; after his death it was ex- 
changed for disgrace. His name was omitted, while that of his 
colleague Demosthenes was engraved, on the funereal pillar 
erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. This difference 
Pausanias explains by saying that Nikias was conceived to have 
disgraced himself as a military man by his voluntary* surrender, 
which Demosthen^ had disdadned^ 

aflirm that the day of the slaughter of the Asinanis was the 16th of the At- 
tic month Metageitnion. We know that the ciyil months of different cities 
seldom or never exactly coincided. See the remarks of Franz on this point, 
in his comment on the valuable Inscriptions of Tauromeniom, Corp. Inscr. 
Or. No. 5640, part xzxii, sect 3, p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias most have taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after the eclipse, which occurred on the 27th 
of Angost, that is, abont Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes CUnton (F. H. ad ann. 413 
B.C.) seems to me to compress too much the interval between the eclipse 
aqd the retreat ; considering that that interval included two great battles, 
with a certain delay before, between, and after. 

The fteronupov noticed by Thucyd. vii, 79, suits with Sept 21 : compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

» Thucyd. vii, 87. 

' Pausan. i, 29, 9 ; Philist. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that Demosthenes actually did kill himself, rather 
than submit to surrender, before the surrender of Nikias ; who, he says, did 
not choose to follow the example : — 

" Demosthenes, amisso exercitn, a captivitate gladio et voluntarilL morte 
se vindicat : Nicias antem, ne Demosthenis quidem exemplo, ut sibi consu- 
leret, admonitus, cladem suomm auxit dedecore captivitatis." (Justin, iv, 5.) 

Philistns, whom Pausanias announces himself as following, is an excel- 
lent witness for the actual facts in Sicily ; though not so good a witness for 
the impression at Athens respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thn<7did4s, that Nlkiaj, in sunendeiing Imu- 
■elf to QjUppos, thought that he had considerable chance of saving his life \ 
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The opinion of Thncjdidls deserves special notice, in the face 
of this judgment of his countrymen. While he says net a^word 
ahout Demosthenes, beyond the fact of his execution, he adds in 
reference to Nikias a few words of marked sympathy and com- 
mendation. ^ Such, or nearly such, (he says,) were the reasons 
why Nikias was put to death ; though he assuredly, among all 
Greeks of my time, least deserred to come to so extreme a pitch 
of ill-fortune, considering his exact performance of established 
duties to the divinity." ^ 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and set- 
ting his personal conduct in one scale against his personal suffer- 

Plutarch too so interprets the proceeding, and condemns it as disgraceful, 
see his comparison of Nikias and Crassns, near tiie end. Demosthenes 
could not haye thought the same for himself: the fact of his attempted sui- 
cide appears to me certain, on the i^nthority of Fhilistus, though Thucjd- 
ides does not notice it. 

' Thucyd. vii, 86. Kai 6 fttv roiavrg ^ Sti kyyvrara rovfuv alri^ kre^v^ 
Keif fiKuna 6^ d^ioc dv r«y ye h^ i/utii 'EAA^vow ic tovto dwrrvxiac ^iicia- 
^aifdid, T^v vevofjitafjiivijv kg rb /^eiov iirtr^devaiv* 

So stood the text of Thncydid^, until yarioas recent editors changed the 
latft words, on the authority of some MSSt to <5td t^v naoav ic «pe- 
T^v vevofiLOfievnv iiriTtjdevaiv. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the best critics prefer and adopt the 
latter reading, I confess it seems to me that the former is more suitable to 
the Greek yein of thought, as well as more conformable to truth about 
Nikias. 

A man's good or had fortune, depending on the favorable or unfavorable 
disposition of the gods towards him, was understood to he determined more 
directly by his piety and religious observances, rather than by his virtue, 
see passages in Isokratds de Permutation. Orat. xv, sect. 301 ; Lysias, cont. 
l^omach. c. 5, p. 854, though undoubtedly the two ideas went to a certain 
extent together. Men might differ about the yirtue of Nikiat ; but his piety 
was an incontestable fact ; and his **good fortune'* also, in times prior to 
the Sicilian expedition, was recognized by men like AUdbiadSs, who most 
probably had no very lofty opinion of his virtne (Thucyd. vi, 17). The 
contrast between the remarkable piety of Nikias, and that extremity- of ill- 
fortune which marked the dose of his life, was very likely to shock Grecian 
ideas generally, and was a natural circumstance for the historian to note. 
Whereas if we read, in the passage, iraaav ig &peT^, the panegyric upon 
Nikias becomes both less special and more disproportionate, beyond what 
even Thucydidls (as far as we can infer from other expressions, see y, 16) 
would be incUned to bestow upon him * more, in fiict, than he says in com- 
mendation even of Periklds. * 
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ing on the other, the remark of Thucydid^ would be natural and 
intelligible. But the general of a great expedition, upon whose 
conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as well as the most 
momentous interests of his country, depend, cannot be tried by 
any such standard. His private merit becomes a secondary point 
in the case, as compared with the discharge of his responsible 
public duties, by which he must stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say of 
Nikias ? We are compelled to say, that if his personal suffer- 
ing could possibly be regarded in the light of an atonement, or 
set in an equation against the mischief brought by himself both 
on his army and his country, it would not be greater than his 
deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate points in his con- 
duct which justify this view, and which have been set forth as 
they have occurred, in the preceding pages. Admitting fully 
both the good intentions of Nikias, and his personal bravery, ris- 
ing even into heroism during the last few days in Sicily, it is 
not the less incontestable, that, first, the failure of the enterprise, 
next, the destruction of the armament, is to be traced distinctly 
to his lamentable misjudgment Sometimes petty trifling, some- 
times apathy and inaction, sometimes presumptuous neglect, some- 
times obstinate blindness even to urgent and obvious necessities, 
one or other of these his sad mental defects, will be found opera- 
tive at every step, whereby this fated armament sinks down from 
exuberant efficiency into the last depth of aggregate ruin and in- 
dividual misery. His improvidence and incapacity stand pro- 
claimed, not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in 
his own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both be- 
fore the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when con- 
trasted with •the reality of his proceedings. The man whose 
flagrant incompetency brought such wholesale ruin upon two fine 
armaments intrusted to his command, upon the Athenian mari- 
time empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself, must appear on 
the tablets of history under the severest condemnation, even though 
his personal virtues had been loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian, after devoting two immortal books 
to this expedition, after setting forth emphatically both the glory 
of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a dramatic 
genius parallel to the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophokl^. when he 
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comes to recount the melancholy end of the two conmianders, has 
no words to spare for Demosthenes, — far the abler officer of the 
two, who perished by no fault of his own, — but reserves his flowers 
to strew on the grave of Nikias, the author of the whole calamity 
— ^ What a pity ! Such a respectable and religious man I '' 

Thucydides is here the more instructive, because he exactly 
represents the sentiment of the general Athenian public towards 
Nikias during his lifetime. They could not bear to condemn, to 
mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, so respectable and religious 
a citizen. The private qualities of Nikias were not only held to 
entitle him to the most indulgent construction of all his public 
short-comings, but also insured to him credit for political and 
military competence altogether disproportionate to his deserts. 
When we find Thucydides, after narrating so much improvidence 
and mismanagement on the grand scale, stiU keeping attention 
fixed on the private morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it con- 
stituted the main feature of his character, we can understand how 
the Athenian people originally came both to over-estimate this 
unfortunate leader, and continued over-estimating him with tena- 
cious fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. Never 
in the political history of Athens did] the people make so fatal a 
mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgment, historians are 
apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on demagogues and 
demagogic influences. Mankind being usually considered in the 
light of governable material, or as instruments for exalting, arm- 
ing, and decorating their rulers, whatever renders them, more 
difficult to handle in this capacity, ranks first in the category of 
vices. Nor can it be denied that this was a real and serious 
cause : clever criminative speakers often passed themselves off 
for something above their real worth ; though useful and indis- 
pensable as a protection against worse, they sometimes deluded 
the people into measures impolitic or unjust But, even if we 
grant, to the cause of misjudgment here indicated, a greater 
practical efficiency than History will fairly sanction, still, it is only 
one among others more mischievous. Never did any man 
at Athens, by mere force of demagogic qualities, acquire a 
measure of esteem at once so exaggerated and so durable, com- 
bined with so much power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as the 
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anti-demagogic Nikias. The man who, over and above his 
shabby manoeuvre about the expedition against Sphakteria, and 
his improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests in the alliance with 
Sparta, ended by inflicting on his country that cruel wound which 
destroyed so many of her citizens as well as her maritime em- 
pire, was not a leather-seller of impudent and criminative elo- 
quence, but a man of ancient family and hereditary wealth, 
munificent and afikble, having credit not merely for the largesses 
which he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as a 
rich man he might have ccHumitted, but did n>t commit, — free 
from all pecuniary corruption, — a brave man, and above all, an 
ultra-religious man, believed therefore to stand high in the favor 
of the gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem which the 
Athenians felt for this union of good qualities purely personal 
and negative with eminent station, that they presumed the higher 
aptitudes of command,^ and presumed them, unhappily, afler 
proof that they did not exist, -^ afler proof that what they had 
supposed to be caution was only apathy and mental weakness. 
No demagogic arts or eloquence would ever have created in the 
people so deep-seated an illusion as the imposing respectability 
o{ Nikias. Now it was against the overweening ascendency of 
such decorous and pious incompetence, when aided by wealth 
and family advantages, that the demagogic accusatory eloquence 
ought to have served as a natural bar and corrective. Perform- 
ing the functions of a constitutional opposition, it afforded the 
only chance of that tutelary exposure whereby blunders and short- 
comiilgs might be arrested in time. How insufficient was the 
check which it provided, — even at Athens, where every one. 
denounces it as having prevailed in devouring excess, — the 
history of Nikias is an ever-living testimony. 

' A good many of the features depicted by Tacitns (Hist, i, 49) in Galba, 
suit the character of Nikias, much more than those of the rapacions and 
unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plutarch compares the latter : — 

** Yetns in fiuniliA nobilitas, magna opes : ipsi medium ingenium, magis 
extra yitia, qnam cum yirtutibus. Sed claritas natalium, et metns tempo- 
rum, obtentni fait, ut quod aegnitia fiat^ aapienUa yocaretur. Dam vigebat 
astas, militari laude apud Germanias floruit : proconsul, Afiicam'moderate ; 
jam senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari justitii continuit. Major privato vt- 
MM, dum privatusfuit, et omnivm anwentu oapax imperii, run imperaa$et/* 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

FROM THE DESTBUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ABMAMENT IN 
SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

In the preceding chapter we followed to its melancholy dose 
the united armament of Nikias and Demosthenes, first in the 
harbor and lastly in the neighborhood of Syracase, towards the 
end of September, 413 b.o. 

The first impression which we derive from the perusal of 
that narrative is, sympathy for the parties directly concerned, 
chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians who thus miserably 
perished, partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves a few 
months before on the verge of apparent ruin. But the distant 
and collateral effects of the catastrophe throughout. Greece, were 
yet more momentous than those within the island in which it 
occurred. 

I have already mentioned that even at the moment when 
Demosthenes with his powerful armament left Peiraeus to go to 
Sicily, the hostilities of the Feloponnesian confederacy against 
Athens herself had been already recommenced. Not only was the 
Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, but the far more important 
step of fortifying Dekeleia, for the abode of a permanent garri- 
son, was in course of completion. That fortress, having been 
begun about the middle of March, was probably by the month of 
June in a situation to shelter its garrison, which consisted of con- 
tingents periodically furnished, and relieving each other alter- 
nately, from all the different states- of the confederacy, under the 
permanent command of king Agis himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domiciliated ene- 
mies — destined to last for nine years until the final capture of 
Athens ^—partially contemplated even at the beginning of tl^ 
Feloponnesian war, and recently enforced, with full comprehen- 
sion of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of the 
exile Alkibiad^s.1 The earlier invasions of Attica had been all 

• 1 Thucyd. i, 122-142; vi 90. 

VOL. VII. 23oc 
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temporary, continuing for five or six weeks at the farthest^ and 
leaving the country in repose for the remainder of the year. But 
the Athenians now underwent from henceforward the fatal expe- 
rience of a hostile garrison within fifleen miles of their city ; an 
experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well from its nov- 
elty as from the extraordinary vigor which Agis displayed in 
his operations. His excursions were so widely extended, that no 
part of Attica was secure or could be rendered productive. Not 
only were all the sheep and cattle destroyed, but the slaves too, 
especially the most valuable slaves, or artisans, began to desert 
to Dekeleia in great numbers ; more than twenty thousand of 
them soon disappeared in this way. So terrible a loss of income, 
both to proprietors of land and to employers in the city, was 
farther aggravated by the increased cost and difficulty of import 
from EuboBa. Provisions and cattle from that island had previ 
ously come over land from Oropus, but as that road was com- 
pletely stopped by the garrison of Dekeleia, they were now of 
necessity sent round Cape Sunium by sea ; a transit more cir- 
cuitous and expensive, besides being open to attack from the 
enemy's privateers.^ In the midst of such heavy privations, the 
demands on citizens and metics for military duty were multiplied 
beyond measure. The presence of the enemy at Dekeleia 
forced them to keep watch day and night throughout their long 
extent of wall, comprising both Athens and Peiraeus: in the 
daytime the hoplites of the dty relieved each other on guard, but 
at night, nearly all of them were either on the battlements or at 
the various military stations in the city. Instead of a city, in 
fact, Athens was reduced to the condition of something like a 
military post.^ Moreover, the rich' citizens of the state, who 

* Thucyd. viii, 4. About the extensive ruin caused by the Lacedasmo- 
nians to the oUre-grounds in Attica, see Lysias, Or. vii, De OleA Sacrft, 
sects. 6, 7. 

An inscription preserved in M. Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. (part ii, No. 93, p. 
1S2), gives some hint how landlords and tenants met this inevitably damage 
from the hands of the Invaders. The deme ^xdneis lets a farm to a cer- 
tain tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent of one hundred and forty 
drachmae j but if an invading enemy shall drive him out or injure his farm, 
the deme is to receive one half of the year's produce, in place of the year's 
rent. « Thucyd. vii, 28, 29. 
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served as horsemen, shared in the general hardship ; being called 
on for daily duty in order to restrain at least, since they could 
not entirely prevent, the excursions of the garrison of Dekeleia : 
their efficiency was, however, soon impaired by the laming of 
their horses on the hard and stony soil.^ 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exigencies 
pressed heavily on the financial resources of the state. Already 
the. inunense expense incurred in fitting out the two large arma- 
ments for SicUy, had exhausted all the accumulations laid by in 
the treasury during the interval since the Peace of Nikias ; so 
that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing heavy addi- 
tional cost, but at the same time cutting up the means of paying, 
brought the finances of Athens into positive embarrassment. 
With the view of increasing her revenues, she altered the prin- 
ciple on which her subject-allies had hitherto been assessed: 
instead of a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now required from 
them payment of a duty of five per cent, on all imports and 
exports by sea.^ How this new principle of assessment worked, 
we have unfortunately no information. To collect the duty and 
take precautions i^gainst evasion, an Athenian custom-house 
officer must have been required in each allied dty. Yet it is 
difficult to understand how Athens could have enforced a system 
at once novel, extensive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the 
payers, when we come to see how much her hold over those 
payers, as well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the 
dose even of the actual year.3 

» Thttcyd. Tii, 27. • Thncyd. vu, 28. 

3 Upon this new assessment ob the allies, determined by the Athenians, 
Mr. Mitford remarks as follows : — 

** Thus light, in comparison of what we hare laid npon ourselyes, was 
the heaviest tax, as far as we learn from history, at that time known in the 
world. Yet it caused much discontent among the dependent common- 
wealths J the arbitrary power by which it was imposed being indeed reason- 
ably execrated, though the burden itself was comparatively a nothing.'' 

This admission is not easily reconciled with the frequent invectives in 
which Mr. Mitford indulges against the empire of Athens, as practising a 
system of extortion and oppression ruinous^to the subject-alUes. 

I do not know, however, on what authority he affirms that this was *' the 
heaviest tax then known in the world ; " and that " it caused much discon- 
tent among the. subject commonwealths." The latter assertion would 
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Her impoYerisl.ed finances also compelled her to dismiss a 
bodj of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been very 
useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. These Thracian peltasts, 
thirteen hundred in number, had been hired at a drachma per day 
each man, to go with Demosthenes to Syracuse, but had not 
reached Athens in time. As soon as they came thither, the Athe- 
nians placed them under the command of Diitreph^, to conduct 
them back to their native country, with instructions to do damage 
to the Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in his way through 
the Euripus. Accordingly, Diitreph§s, putting them on shipboard, 
sailed round Sunium and northward along the eastern coast of 
Attica. After a short disembarkation near Tanagra, he passed on to 
Chalkis in Euboea in the narrowest part of the strait, from whence 
he crossed in the night to the Boeotian coast opposite, and marched 
up some distance from the sea to the neighborhood of the Boeo- 
tian town Mykal^ssus. He arrived here unseen, lay in wait 
near a temple of Hennas about two miles distant, and fell upon 
the town unexpectedly at break of day. To the Mykalessians, 
dwelling in the centre of Boeotia, not far from Thebes, and at a 
considerable distance from the sea, such an assault was not less 
unexpected than formidable. Their fortifications were feeble, in 
some parts low, in other parts even tumbling down ; nor had 
they even taken the precaution to close their gates at night : so 
that the barbarians under Diitreph^s, entering the town without 
the smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something alike novel 
and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were all the houses 
and even the temples plundered, but the Thracians farther man- 
ifested that raging thirst for blood which seemed inherent in their 
race. They slew every living thing that came in their way; 
men, women, children, horses, cattle; etc. They burst into a 
school, wherein many boys had just been assembled, and masa- 

indeed be sufficiently probable, if it be trae that the tax ever came into 
operation ; bat we are not entitled to affirm it. 

Considering how very soon the terrible misfortunes of Athens came on, 
I cannot but think it a matter of uncertainty whether the new assessment 
ever became a reality throughout the Athenian empire. And the fact that 
ThccydidSs does not notice it as an additional cause of discontent amon;>^ 
the allies, is one reason for such doubts. 
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cred them alL This scene of bloodshed, committed by barbariami 
who had not been seen in Greece since the days of Xerxes, was 
recounted with horror and sympiathj throughout all Grecian 
communities, though Mykalessus was in itself a town of second- 
rate or third-rate magnitude J 

The succor brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugitives, 
arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, but not to save, the 
inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring with the booty 
which they could carry away, when the boeotarch Skirphondas 
overtook them, both with cavalry and hoplites, after having put 
to death some greedy plunderers who tarried too long in the 
town. He compelled them to relinquish most of their booty, and 
pursued them to the sea-shore; not without a brave resistance 
from these peltasts, who had a peculim* way of fighting which 
disconcerted the Thebans. But when they arrived at the sea- 
shore, the Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach very 
dose, so that not less than two hundred and fifty Thraciaps were 
slain before they could get aboard ;^ and the Athenian com- 
mander, Diitrephes was so severely wounded that he died shortly 
afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage homeward. 

Meanwhile, the important station of Naupaktus and the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf again became the theatre of naval encoun- 
ter. It will be recollected that this was the scene of the memo- 
rable victories gained by the Athenian admiral Fhormion in the 
second year of the Peloponnesian war,3 wherein the nautical 
superiority of Athens over^er enemies, as to ships, crews, and 
admiral, had been so transcendently manifested. Li that respect 
matters had now considerably changed. While the navy of Athens 
had fallen off since the days of Fhormion, that of her enemy 
had improved : Ariston, and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, 

' Thucyd. vii, 29, 30, 31. I conceive that oifcy o it fieyaXy is the right 
reading., and not ovay fieyaXy^ in reference to Mjkal^sos. The words <5f 
kirl fteyt&ei, in c. 31, refer to the size of the city. 

The reading is, however, disputed among critics. It is evident from the 
language of Thucydides that the catastrophe at MykalSssus made a pro- 
found impression throughout Greece* 

' Thucyd. vii, 30 ; Pausanias, i, 23, 3. Compare Meineke, ad Aria 
tophanis Fragment. Tlpoef, vol. ii, p. 1069. 

See above, vol. vi, ch. xlix, p. .96, of this Historj. 
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not attempting to copy Athenian tactics, had studied the hesfc mode 
of coping with them, and had modified the build of their own 
triremes accordingly,^ at Corinth as well as at Syracuse. Seven- 
teen years before, Fhormion with eighteen Athenian triremes 
would have thought himself a full match for twenty-five Gorin- 
thian ; but the Athenian admiral of this year, Konon, also a per- 
fectly brave man, now judged so differently, that he constrained 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes 
with ten others, — out of the best of their fleet, at a time when 
they had certainly none to spare, — on the ground that the 
Corinthian fleet opposite, of twenty-five sail, was about to assume 
the offensive against him.^ 

Soon afterwards Dipiiilus came to supersede Konon, with some 
fresh ships from Athens, which made the total number of tri- 
remes thirty-three. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as to be 
nearly of the same number, took up a station on the coast of Achaia 
opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in the territory of 
Bhypes. They ranged themselves across the mouth of a little 
indentation of the coast^ or bay, in the shape of a crescent, with 
two projecting promontories as horns: each of these promon- 
tories was occupied by a friendly land-force, thus supporting the 
line of triremes at both flanks. This was a position which did 
not permit the Athenians to sail through the line, or manoeuvre 
round it and in the rear of it. Accordingly, when the fleet <^ 
Diphilus.came across from Naupaktus, it remained for some time 
dose in front of the Corinthians, neilber party venturing to attack ; 
for the straightforward collision was destructive to the Athe- 
nian ships with their sharp, but light and feeble beaks, while it was 
favorable to the solid bows and thick ep6tids, or ear-projections, 
of the Corinthian trireme. After considerable delay, the Corin- 
thians at length began the attack on their side, yet not advancing 
far enough out to sea to admit' of the manoeuvring and evolutions 
of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, terminating with 
no decisive advantage to either party. Three Corinthian tri- 
remes were completely disabled, though the crews of all escaped 
by swimming to their friends ashore : on the Athenian side, not 

* See the preceding chapter. 

■ Thucyd. vii, 81. Compare the language of Phormion, ii, 88, 89. 
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one trireme became absolutely water-logged, but seven were so 
much damaged, by straightforward collision with the stronger bows 
of the enemy, that they became ahnost useless after they got 
back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had so far the advantage, 
that they maintained their station, while the Corinthians did not 
venture to renew the fight : moreover, both the wind and the cur« 
rent set towards the northern shore, so that the floating fragments 
and dead bodies came into possession of the Athenians. Each party 
thought itself entitled to erect a trophy, but the real feeling of 
victory lay on the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the side 
of Athens. The reputed maritime superiority of the latter was 
felt by both parties to have sustained a diminution; and such 
assuredly would have been the impression of Fhormion, had he 
been alive to witness it.* 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can make 
out, a short time before the arrival of Demosthen^ at Syracuse, 
about the close of the month of May. We cannot doubt that 
the Athenians most anxiously expected news from that officer, 
with some account of victories obtained in Sicily, to console them 
for having sent him away at a moment when his services were so 
cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they may even have indulged 
hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, as a means of restoring 
their crippled finances. Their disappointment would be all the 
more bitter when they came to receive, towards the end of June 
or beginning of July, despatches announcing the capital defeat of 
Demosthenes in his attempt upon Epipolae, and the consequent 
extinction of all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. ' Afler 
these despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others sub- 
sequently reached Athens. The generals would not write home 
during the month of indecision immediately succeeding, when 
Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and Nikias resisting it. 
They might possibly, however, write immediately on taking their 
resolution to retreat, at the time when they sent to Katana to for- 
bid farther supplies of provisions,' but this was the last practica- 
ble opportunity ; for closely afterwards followed their naval defeat, 
and the blocWng up of the mouth of the Great Hiirbor. The 
mere absence of intelligence would satisfy the Athenians that their 

» Thucyd. vii, 34. 
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affairs in Sicily were proceeding badly ; but the closing series of 
calamities, down to the final catastrophe, would only come to their 
knowledge indirectly ; partly through the triumphant despatches 
transmitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes, partly 
through individual soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at Peirasns, 
went into a barber's shop and began to converse about it, as upon 
a theme which must of course be uppermost in every one's mind. 

The astonished barber, hearing for the first time such fearful 
tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it to the archons as well 
as to the public in the market-place. The public assembly being 
forthwith convoked, he was brought before it, and called upon to 
produce his authority, which he was unable to do, as the stranger 
had disappeared. He was consequently treated as a fabricator 
of uncertified rumors for the disturbance of tbe public tranquillity, 
and even put to the torture.^ How much of this improbable tale 
may be true, we cannot determine ; but we may easily believe 
that neutrals, passing from Corinth or Megara to Feirseus, were 
the earliest communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and De- 
mosthenes in Sicily during the months of July and August 
Presently came individual soldiers of the armament, who had 
got away from the defeat and found a passage home ; so that the 
bad news was but too fully confirmed. But the Athenians were 
long before they could bring themselves to believe, even upon 
the testimony of these fugitives, how entire had been the destruc- 
tion of their two splendid armaments, without even a feeble rem- 
nant left to console them.9 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced upon 
their convictions, the city presented a scene of the deepest afflic- 
tion, dismay, and terror. Over and above the extent of private 
mourning, from the loss of friends and relatives, which overspread 
nearly the whole city, there prevailed utter despair as to the 
public safety. Not merely was the empire of Athens apparently 
lost, but Athens herself seemed utterly defenceless. Her treasury 
was empty, her docks nearly destitute of triremes, the flower of 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the stoiy without much confidence, 
'AOrjvaiovf de t^aa *, etc. • Thucyd. viii, 1 . 
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her J^oplites as well as of her seamen had perished in Sicily 
without leaving their like behind, and her maritime reputation 
was irretrievably damaged; while her enemies, on the contrary, 
animated by feelings of exuberant confidence and triumph, were 
farther strengthened by the accession of their new Sicilian allies. 
In these melancholy months — October, November, 418 B.a — the 
Athenians expected nothing less than a vigorous attack, both by 
land and sea, from the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, 
with the aid of their own revolted allies, an attack which they 
knew themselves to be in no condition to repeLi 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to 6beeT 
them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent their dis- 
pleasure on the chief speakers who had recommended their recent 
disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and reporters of 
oracles who had promised them the divine blessing upon it^ 

* Thucyd. viii, 1. Tlavra Sh navraxo^ev aiToi>^ iXwreif etc. 

• Thucyd. Tiii, 1. 'EttwcJ^ dh iyvuaaVf xo^^^ol fikv tjcav rote ^ft^po^v* 
Hff^elai Tuv PrjTopctv rdv ixTrXow, 6airep oix airol ^ tf^ i eaft evot^ 

.etc 

From these latter words, it would seem that Thncydidds considered the 
Athenians, after having adopted the expedition by their votes, to have 
debarred themselves from the right of complaining of those speakers who 
had stood forward prominently to advise the step. I do not at all concur 
in his opinion. The adviser of any important measure always makes him- 
self morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and practicability ; and 
he very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according to the case, if it 
turns out to present results totally contrary to those which he had predicted. 
We know that the Athenian law often imposed upon the moTcr of a propo- 
sition not merely moral, but even legal, responsibility; a regulation of doubt- 
ful propriety under other circumstanoee^ but which I believe to have been 
useful at Athens. 

It must be admitted, however, to have been hard upon the advisers of 
this expedition, that — from the total destruction of the aLmament, neither 
generals nor soldiers returning — they were not enabled to show how much 
of the ruin had arisen from faults in the executio*^, not in the plan con- 
ceived. The speaker in the Oration of Lysias — irepl drjueijaeitc tov Nuuov 
ddeX^ov (Or. xviii, sect 2) — attempts to transfer the blame from Kikias 
upon the advisers of the expedition, a manifest injustice. 

Demosthen^ (in the Oration De Ooronft, c. 73) gives an emphatic and 
noble statement of the respon^lbility which he cheerfully accepts for himself 
as a political speaker and adviser ; responsibility for seeing the beginnings 
and understanding the premonitory signs of coming events, and giyiog his 

V0L,vn. 16 
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Afler this first burst both of grief and anger, however, they began 
graduallj to look their actual situation in the face ; and the more 
energetic speakers would doubtless administer the salutary lesson 
of reminding them how much had been achieved by their fore- 
fathers, sixty-seven years before, when the approach of Xerxes 
threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. Under 
the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived in their 
bosoms ; they resolved to get together, as speedily as they could, 
both ships and money, — to keep watch over their allies, espe- 
cially Euboea, — and to defend themselves to the last. A Board 
of ten elderly men, under the title of Probuli, was named to 
review the expenditure, to suggest all practicable economies, and 
propose for the future such measures as occasion might seem to 
require. The propositions of these prob^ were for the most 
part adopted, with a degree of unanimity and promptitude rarely 
seen in an Athenian assembly, springing out of that pressure and 
alarm of the moment which silenced all criticism.^ Among other 
economies, the Athenians abridged the costly splendor of their 
choric and liturgic ceremonies at home, and brought back the 
recent garrison which they had established on the Laconian 
coast ; they at the same time collected timber, commenced the 
construction of n6w ships, and fortified Gape Sunium, in order 
to protect their numerous transport ships in the passage from 
Euboea to PeiraBus.2 



countrymen warning beforehand : ISeiv rd. Trpdyfiara dpxofieva Koi irpocutr^ea' 
^ai Kal irpoeiireiv roig a^iXoic. This is the just view of the subject ; and, 
applying the measure proposed by Demosthenes, the Athenians had ample 
ground to be displeased with their orators. 

* Thucyd. yiii, 1. iravra 6h npbg rb TcapaxpVM^ irepiSehCt ^Ttp ^iXei dfjfioc 
iroieiVt iroifjioi ^aav eiraKveiv ; compare Xenoph. Mem. iii, 6, 5. 

■ Thucyd. viii, 1-4. About the functions of this Board of ProbiUi, much 
has been said for which there is no warrant in ThucydidSs : ruv rh card 
H^v iroXiv ri ic evTiXBiav cu^pwiaai, kclI &pxvv rtva irpeafivTepuv avdpov 
iXia^aif olrivec icepl r«v napovTCiv «f &v xatpdc j irpo^avXevaovai, Havra 
61 npbc rb napaxpVfia Trepideh^, birep ^iXei d^fioc iroieiv, krolfMi ijoav eifTOK- 
relv. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks : " That is, no measure was to be sub- 
mitted to the people, till it had first been approved by this council of 
eldbrs.** And such is the general yiew of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is necessarily contained in the worf 
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Wbile Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excitement and 
aggressive scheming against her. So vast an event as the 
destruction of this great armament had never happened since the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It not only roused the 
most distant cities of the Grecian world, but also the Persian 
satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the enemies of 
Athens to redoubled activity ; it emboldened her subject-allies to 
revolt ; it pushed the neutral states, who ^aU feared what she 
would have done if successful against Syracuse, now to declare 
war against her, and put the finishing stroke to her power as 
well as to her ambition. All of them, enemies, subjects, and 
neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens was sealed, and 



llp6{3ovXoi. It is, indeed, conceivable that persons so denominated might 
be invested with such a control ; but we cannot infer it, or affirm it, simply 
from the name. Nor will the passages in Aristotle's Politics, wherein the 
word Up6^ov?.oi occurs, authorize any inference with respect to this Board 
in the special case of Athens (Aristotel. Politic, iv, 11, 9 ; iv, 12, 8 j vi, 5, 
10-13). 

The Board only seems to have lasted for a short time at Athens, being 
named for a temporary purpose, at a moment of peculiar pressure and dis- 
couragement. During such a state of feeling, there was little necessity for 
throwing additional obstacles in the way of new propositions to be made 
to the people. It was rather of importance to encourage the 'suggestion of 
new measures, from men of sense and experience. A Board destined 
merely for control and hindrance, would have been mischievous instead of 
useful under the reigning melancholy at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of T^ur Hundred, 
like all the other magistracies of the state, and was not reconstituted after 
their deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this 
Board of Probftli now constituted, from the proceedings of the Probftlus in 
Aristophanis Lysistrata, as is done by Wachsmuth (Hellenische Alterthum- 
skunde, i, 2, p. 198), and by Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, pp. 17-21, Berlin 1842). 

Schomann (Ant. Jur. Pub. Graecor. v, xii, p. 181 ) says of these Hpo^ovXct • 
" Videtur autem eorum potestas fere annua fuisse." I do not distinctly 
understand what he means by these words ; whether he means that the 
Board continued permanent, but that the members were anncAlly changed. 
If this be his meaning, I dissent from it. I think that the Board lasted 
until the time of the Four Hundred, which would be about a vear and a 
half alter its first institution 
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that the ooming spring would see her capturecL Earlier than 
the ensuing spring, the Lacedaemonians did not feel disposed to 
act ; but thej sent round their instructions to the allies for opera- 
tions both bj lan^ an^ sea to be then commenced ; all these allies 
being prepared to do their best, in hopes that this effort would be 
the last required from them, and the most richly rewarded. A 
fleet of one hundred triremes was directed to be prepared against 
the spring; fifty of these being imposed in equal proportion on 
the Lacedaemonians .themselves and the Boeotians; fifteen on 
Corinth; fifteen on the Phodans and Lokrians; ten on the 
Arcadians, with Pell^nd and Sikyon ; ten on Megara, Troezen, 
Epidaurus, and Hermion^. It seems to have been considered 
that these ships might be built and launched during the interval 
between September and March.i The same large hopes, which 
had worked upon men's minds at the beginning of the war^ were 
now again rife in the bosoms of the Peloponnesians ;9 the rather 
as that powerfbl force from Sicily, which they had then been 
disappointed in obtaining, might now be anticipated with tolerable 
assurance as really forthcoming.3 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were exacted 
for the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during this 
autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the 
course of his circuit, he visited the town of Herakleia, near the 
Maliac gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighboring 
(Etaeans, in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Achaeans and other sub- 
jects of the Thessfdians, though the latter vainly entered their 
protest against his proceedings.^ 

It was during the march of Agis through Boeotia that the 
inhabitants of Euboea — probably of Chalkis and Eretria — ap- 
plied to him, entreating his aid to enable them to revolt &om 
Athens ; which he readily promised, sending for Alkamen^s at 
the head of three hundred Neodamode hoplites &om Sparta, to 

* Thucyd. viii, 2, 3. Aaxadaifioviot 6h tj^v npoara^iv rale noXeaiv iKarov 
peuv r^f vavvrffyia^ ivoiovvrOj etc. ; compare also c. 4 — irapeaKeva^ovrc 
rf^p p a virtfyiaVf etc. 

■ Thucyd. riii, 5. Svtuv ohdlp dXh> ^ &<nrep itpxofuvov iv Karaaiuwi to! 
noXiftov : compare ii, 7. 

• Thocyd. viii, 2 : compare ii, 7 ; iii, 86. * Thacyd. viii, 3 
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be despatched across to .the island as harmost Having a force 
permanently at his disposal, with full liberty of military action, 
the Spartan king at Dekeleia was more influential even than the 
authorities at home, so that the disaffected allies of Athens ad- 
dressed themselves in preference to him. It was not long before 
envoys from Lesbos visited him for this purpose. So powerfully 
was their claim enforced by the Boeotians (their kinsmen of the 
^olic race), who engaged to furnish ten triremes for their aid, 
provided Agis would send ten others, that he was induced to 
postpone his promise to the Eubceans, and to direct Alkamen§s 
as harmost to Lesbos instead of EubcBa,^ without at all consulting 
the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Euboea, especially the 
latter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens. But this was 
not the worst. At the- same time that these two islands were 
negotiating with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and most pow- 
erful of all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta for the same 
purpose. The government of Chios, — an oligarchy, but dis- 
tinguished for its prudent management and caution in avoiding 
-risks, — considering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, even 
in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself safe, 
together with the opposite city of Erythrse, in taking measures 
for achieving independence.^ 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting 
was sure to be followed by others, Athens was now on the point 
of being assailed by other enemies yet .more unexpected, the two 
Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, Tissaphemes and Fhar- 
nabazus. No sooner was the Athenian catastrophe in Sicily 
known at the court of Susa, than the Great King claimed from 
these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks on the 
coast ; for which they had always stood enrolled in the tribute 
records, though it had never been actually levied since the com- 
plete establishment of the Athenian empire. The only way to 
realize this tribute, for which the satraps were thus made debtors, 
was to detach the towns from Athens, and break up her empire ^ 

» Thucyd. viii, 5. ■ Thucyd. viii, 7-24. 

•Thucyd. viii, 5. Tnd .daciXiac 7^P veaarl Myxave ireirpayfiivoc 
(TiBsaphemes) ro^f U t^c ^ovtov apxvc ^povCt oi^c ^J** *At?7va<Wf ^d tq9 
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for which purpose Tissaphemes ^ent an envoy to Sparta, in oan- 
junction with those of the Chians and Erjthrasans. He invited 
the Lacedaemonians to conclude an alliance with the Great King, 
for joint operations against the Athenian empire in Asia ; promis- 
ing to furnish pay and maintenance for any forces which Ijiey 
might send, at the rate of one drachma per day for each man of 
the ship's crews.^ He farther hoped by means of this aid to 
reduce Amorg^s the revolted son of the late satrap Fissuthn§s, 
who was established in the strong maritime town of lasus, with 
a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable treasure, and was 
in alliance with Athens. The Great King had sent down a 
peremptory mandate, that Amorg^s should be either brought 
prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there arrived 
at Sparta Kidligeitus and Timagoras, two Grecian exiles in the 
service of Phamabazus, bringing propositions of a similar charac- 
ter from that satrap, whose government^ comprehended the coast 
lands north of .£olis, from the Euxine and Fropontis, to the 
northeast comer of the Elaeatic gulf. Eager to have the assist- 
ance of a Lacedsemonian fleet in order to detach the Hellespon- 
tine Greeks from Athens, and realize the tribute required by the 
court of Susa, Phamabazus was at the same time desirous of 
forestalling Tissaphemes as the medium of alliance between 
Sparta and the Great King. The two missions having thus ar- 
rived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong competition arose between, 
them, one striving to attract the projected expedition to Chios, 
the other to the Hellespont :? for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus 



*EXXfjvi8o)v iroXeov oi dwafievoc irpdaaea^ai iKui^eiXtjae. Tovg re oiv ^pov^ 
fiaXkov Ivofu^e Ko/iielcr&ai xaKuaag rot)f 'Ai^^/vcwovf, etc. 

I have already discussed this important passage at some length, in its 
bearing apon the treaty concluded thirty-seven years before this time be- 
tween Athens and Persia. See the note to volume y, chap. xIy, pp. 337-^39, 
of this History. 

* Thucyd. viii, 29. Kal fiT^vbg iih> rpo^, Ctanep {fniaTtj kv ry 
AaKeSaifiovit kg dpaxfiJ^v ^Attlk^v kKaOT(p naoaig raXg vaval diiduKey rov 
6h XoLitov xpovov kpoiXero rpici^oTiov didovai, etc. 

' The satrapy of Tissaphemes extended as ftr north as Antan^vi^ and 
Adramyttinm (Thucyd. riii, 108). 

* Thucyd. viii, 6. 
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Iiad brougnt twenty-fiye talents^ which he tendered as a first 
payment in part. 

From all quarters, new enemies were thus springing up against 
Athens in the hour of her distress, and the Lacedaemonians had 
only to choose which they would prefer ; a choice in which they 
were much guided by the exile Alkibiades. It so happened that 
his family friend Endius was at this moment one of the board of 
ephors ; while his personal enemy king Agis, with whose wife 
Timsea he carried on an intrigue,^ was absent in command at 
Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and importance of 
Chios, Alkibiades strenuously exhorted the Spartan authorities to 
devote their first attention to that island. A perioekus named 
Phrynis, being sent thither to examine whether the resources 
alleged by the envoys were really forthcoming, brought back a 
satisfactory report, that the Chian fleet was not less than sixty 
triremes strong : upon which the Lacedaemonians concluded an 
alliance with Chios and Ery thrae, engaging to send a fleet of forty 
sail to their aid. Ten of these triremes, now ready in the Lace- 
daemonian ports — probably at Gythium — were directed imme- 
diately to sail to Chios, under the admiral Melanchridas. It seems 
to have been. now midwinter; but Alkibiades, and still more the 
Chian envoys, insisted on the necessity of prompt action, for fear 
that the Athenians should detect the intrigue. However, an earth- 
quake just then intervening, was construed by the Spartans as 
an index of divine displeasure, so that they would not persist in 
^ sending either the same commander or the same ships. Chalki- 
deus was named to supersede Melanchridas, while flve new ships 
were directed to be equipped, so as to be ready to sail in the 
early spring along with the larger fleet from Corinth.2 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 
sent to Corinth — in compliance with the pressing instances of the 
Chian envoys — to transport across the isthmus from the Corin- 
thian to the Saronic gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now in the 
Corinthian port of Lechaeum. It was at flrst proposed to send 
off all, at one and ths same time, to Chios, even those which Agis 
had been equipping for the assistance of Lesbos ; although Kalli- 

' Thncyd. viii, 6-12; Flatarch, Alkibiad. c. 23, 24; Cornelias Nepos, 
Alkibiad. c. 3. « Thucyd. viii, 9. 
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geitns dedincd anj concern with Chios, and refused to contribvite 
for this purpose any of the money which he had brought. A 
general synod of deputies from the allies was held at Corinth, 
wherein it was determined, with the concurrence of Agis, to 
despatch the flee^ first to Chios, under Chalkideus ; next, to Les- 
bos, under Alkamen^s ; lastly, to the Hellespont, under Klear- 
' chus. But it was judged expedient to divide the fieet, and bring 
across twenty-one triremes out of the thirty-nine, so as to distract 
the attention of Athens, and divide her means of resistance. So 
low was the estimate formed of these means^ that the Lacedas- 
monians did not scruple to despatch their expedition openly from 
the Saronic gulf, where the Athenians would have full knowledge 
both of its numbers and of its movements.^ 

Hardly had the twehtyVone triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchreae, when a fresh delay arose to obstruct their 
departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated evezy alternate 
year, and kept especially holy ^ by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching ; nor would they consent to begin any military oper- 
ations until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude their 
scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as his own. 
It was during the delay which thus ensued that the Athenians 
were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, whither they 
despatdied Aristokrat^, one of the generals of the year. The 
Chi^ authorities strenuously denied all projects of revolt, and 
being required by Aristokrat^ to furnish some evidence of their 
good faith, sent back along with him seven triremes to the aid of ^ 
Athens. It was much against their own will that they were 
compelled thus to act ; but they knew that the Chian people were 
in general averse to the idea of revolting from Athens, nor did 
they feel confidence enough to proclaim their secret designs with- 
out some manifoftfation of support from Peloponnesus, which had 
been so much delayed that they knew not when it would arrive. 
The Athenians, in their present state of weakness, perhaps 
thought it prudent to accept insufficient assurances, for fear of 
driving this powerful island to open revolt. But during the Isth- 
mian festival, to which they were invitsd along with other Greeks, 
they discovered farther evidences of the plot which was going 

» Thucyd. viii, 8, 
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on, and resolved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet 
now assembled at Kenchreae, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios J 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually start- 
ed from £cenchrea9 to Chios, under Alkamends ; but an equal 
number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed along the 
shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, with a view to 
fight them. Alkamen§s, however, desirous of avoiding a battle, 
thought it best to return back ; upon which the Athenians also 
returned to FeirsBus, mistrusting the fidelity of the seven Chian 
triremes which formed part of their fleet Reappearing presently 
with a larger squadron of thirty-seven triremes, they pursued 
Alkamen^s, who had again begun his voyage along the shore 
southward, and attacked him near the uninhabited harbor called 
Peiraeum, on the frontiers of Corinth and Epidaurus. They 
here gained a victosy, captured one of his ships, and damaged or 
disabled most of the remainder. Alkamen8s himself was slain, 
and the ships were rfin ashore, where on the morrow the Felo- 

' Thucyd. viii, 10. 'Ev Se T0VT(t) rd 'lai^fita iyevero' koI ol ^A.'&fjvaioi 
(emfyYi^'OTjaav ytip) t&edpovv kg aira • kolI itaTa6ri7M futkhiv avTolg rd r«v 
Xiov i^vrj. 

The language of Thucydidds in this passage desenres notice. The Athe- 
nians were now at enmity with Corinth : it Was therefore remarkahle, and 
contrary to what would be expected among Greeks, that they should be 
present with their thedry, or solemn sacrifice, at the Isthmian festival. Ac- 
cordingly Thucydid^, when he mentions that they went thither, thinks it 
right to add the explanation — kirriyyiX'&Tiaav ydp — "for they had 
been invited ;" " for the festival truce had been formally signified to them." 
That the heralds who proclaimed the truce should come and proclaim it to 
a state in ^hostility with Corinth, was something unusmal, and merited 
special notice : otherwise, Thucydides would never have thought it worth 
while to mention the proclamation, it being the uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival which had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the Fel- 
oponnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens from the Corinthian 
herald's proclamation had not yet been renewed. In regard to the Isth- 
mian festival, there was probably greater reluctance to leave her out, 
because that festival was in its origin half Athenian ; said to have been 
established, or revived after interruption, by Theseus j and the Athenian 
thedry enjoyed a Trpoedpta, or privileged place, at the games. (Plutarch, 
Theseus, c. 25 ; Argument ad iPindar. Isthm. Schol.) 

VOL. VII. 16* 24oc 
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ponnesian land-force arrived in sufficient numbers to defend them. 
So inconvenient, however, was their station on this desert spot> 
that thej at first determined to bum the vessels and depart. 
Nor was it without difficulty that they were induced, partly by 
the instan:;es of king Agis, to guard the ships until an opportu- 
nity could be found for eluding the blockading Athenian fleet ; a 
part of which still kept watch off the shore, while the rest were 
stationed at a neighboring islet J 

The Spartan ephors had directed Alkamen^s, at the moment 
of his departure from Kenchraea, to despatch a messenger to 
Sparta, in order that the five triremes under Chalkideus and 
Aikibiad^s might leave Laconia at the same moment. And these 
latter appear to have been actually under way, when a second 
messenger brought the news of the defeat and death of Alka- 
men^ at Peirssum. Besides the discouragement arising from such 
a check at the outset of their plans against lom'a, the ephors 
thought it impossible to begin operations with so small a squad- 
ron as &Ye triremes, so that the departure of Chalkideus was for 
the present countermanded. This resolution, perfectly natural to 
adopt, was only reversed at the strenuous instance of the Athe- 
nian exile Alkibiadds, who urged them to permit Chalkideus and 
himself to start forthwith. Small as the squadron was, yet as it 
would reach Chios before the defeat at Peiraeum became public, 
it might be passed off as the precursor of the main fleet ; while 
he (Alkibiades) pledged himself to procure the revolt of Chios 
and the other Ionic cities, through his personal connection with 
the leading men, who would repose confidence in his assurances 
of the helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough deter- 
mination of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, 
Alkibiades added an appeal to the personal vanity of Endius ; 
whom he instigated to assume for himself the glory of liberating 
Ionia as well as of first commencing the Persian alliance, instead 
of leaving this enterprise to king Agis.i 

By these arguments — assisted doubtless by his personal influ- 
ence, since his advice respecting Gylippus and respecting Deke- 
leia had turned out so successful — ^Alkibiad^ obtained the con- 
sent of the Spartan ephors, and sailed along with Chalkideus in 



» Thucjd. yiii, 11. 9 Thucyd. viii, 11. 
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the five triremes to Chios. Nothing less than his energy and 
ascendency could have extorted from men both dull and back- 
ward, a determination apparently so rash, yet, in spite of such 
appearance, admirably conceived, and of the highest importance. 
Had the Chians waited for the fleet now blocked up at Peiraeum, 
their revolt would at least have been long delayed, and perhaps 
might not have occurred at all : the accomplishment of that revolt 
by the little squadron of AlkibiadSs was tiie proximate cause of 
all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was ultimately the means 
even of disengafing the fleet at Feiraeum, by distracting the 
attention of Athens. So well did this unprincipled exile, while 
playing the game of Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous 
wounds upon his country ! 

There was, indeed, little danger in crossing the ^gean to 
Ionia, with ever so small a squadron ; for Athens in her present 
destitute condition had no fleet there, and although Strombichi- 
des was detached with eight triremes from the blockading fleet 
off Feiraeum, to pursue Chalkideus and Alkibiad^s as soon as 
their departure was known, he was far behind them, and soon 
returned without success. To keep their voyage secret, they 
detained the boats and vessels which they met, and did not lib- 
erate them, until they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, the 
mountainous land southward of Erythrae. They were here 
visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly, they reached the town of Chios — on the eastern 
coast of the island, immediately opposite to Er3rthraB on the con- 
tinent — to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarciiical plotters who had invited them. By the contriv- 
ance of these latter, the council was found just assembling, so 
that Alkibiad^s was admitted without delay, and invited to state 
his case. Suppressing aU mention of the defeat at Feiraeum, he 
represented his squadron as the foremost of a large Lacedaemonian 
fleet actually at sea and approaching, and aflirmed Athens to be 
now helpless by sea as well as by land, incapable of maintaining 
any farther hold upon her aUies. Under these impressions, and 
while the population were yet under their first impulse of surprise 
and alarm, the oligarchical council took the resolution of revolt- 
ing. The example was followed by Erythrae, and loon after* 
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wards by Klazomense, determined bj three triremes from Chios. 
The Klazomenians had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the 
continent ; on which latter, however, a portion of their town, 
called Polichn^, was situated, which thej now resolved, in 
anticipation of attack from Athens, to fortify as their main resi- 
dence. Both the Chians and Erythneans also actively employed 
themselves in fortifying their towns and preparing for war J 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find oc- 
casion to repeat remarks already suggested by previous revolts 
of other allies of Athens,; — Lesbos, Akanthus^Tor5n6, Mend^, 
Amphipoiis, etc Contrary to what is commonly intimated by 
historians, we may observe first, that Athens did not systemati- 
cally interfere to impose her own democratical government upon 
her allies ; next, that the empire of Athens, though upheld mainly 
by an established belief in her superior force, was nevertheless 
by no means odious, nor the proposition of revolting from her 
acceptable to the general population of her allies. She had at 
this moment no force in Ionia ; and the oligarchical government 
of Chios, wishing to revolt, was only prevented from openly 
declaring its intention by the reluctance of its own population, 
a reluctance which it overcame partly by surprise arising from 
the sudden arrival of Alkibiades and Chalkideus, partly by the 
fallacious assurance of a still greater Peloponnesian force ap- 
proaching.3 Nor would the Chian oligardiy themselves have 
determined to revolt, had they not been persuaded that such was 
DOW the safer course, inasmuch as Athens was now ruined, and 

* Thucyd. Yiii, 14. 

* Thucyd. viii, 9. AJtlov S* tyevero r^f ^irocroX^c t'wv vewv, ol fihv 
iroXXol Tuv Xiuv oIk eldoreg rd, npaaaofieva, ol 6* dXiyoi 
^eidoreCtTo re nX^^oc oi flovXofievoi ira iroXifiiov ix^^'^t 
irpiv Ti Kol loxvpbv Xafiwn, Kal Toi>c UeXoTrowrjaiovc oifKiri npoadexofievoi 
i^etv^ 6ti diirpipov. 

Also viii, 14. *0 61 *AXKtl3iadjfC ko^ ^ Xo^idedf irpo^vyyevoftevot 

ruv ivfinpaaaovTov Xiav rioi^ Kal KeXevovTuv KarairXeiv fi^ irpoeiwovroi kc 
T^ noXiVy d^iKvovvrai cU^viSioi role Xiot^, Kal ol fihv noXXol kv 
^avfiart ijaav nal kKvXrj^ef roXg dh bXiyoig irapeoKev- 
aaro &<rre PovXr/v re rvxeiv ^XXeyoftivifVf koI yemfiivuv Xoyav &k6 re 
Tov 'AXKifiiaScv, «f 6XXat re p^ef woXXai TrpoanXeovai, Koi rd vepi rye mh 
XtopKiof rCnf kv ILetpait^ ve&v oif 6nXuaavruv, &6l<nayTai X£oi, Koi a^it 
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her power to protect, lot less vuan her power to oppress, at an 
end.i The envoys of TissaphexnSs had accompanied those of 
Chios to Sparta, so that the Chian government saw plainly that 
the misfortunes of Athens had only the effect of reviving the 
aggressions and pretensions of their former foreign master, against 
whom Athens had protected them for the last fifly years. We 
may well doubt, therefore, whether this prudent government 
looked upon the change as on the whole advantageous. But they 
had no motive to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good 
policy seemed now to advise a timely union with Sparta sCs the 
preponderant force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens 
by her allies, as I have before observed, was more negative than 
positive. It was favorable rather than otherwise, in the minds 
of the general population, to whom she caused little actual hard- 
ship or oppression ; but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds 
of their leading men, since she wounded their dignity, and 
offended that love of town autonomy which was instinctive in 
the Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man at 
Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, as well 
as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condition ; especially 
as there was every reason to apprehend that the example of this 
first and greatest among the allies would be soon followed by the 
rest. The Athenians had no fleet or force even to attempt its 
reconquest : but they now felt the full importance of that reserve 
of one thousand talents, which Ferikles had set aside in the first 
year of the war against the special emergency of a hostile fleet 
approaching Peiraeus. The penalty of death had been decreed 
against any one who should propose to devote this fund to any 
other purpose ; and, in spite of severe financial pressure, it had 
remained untouched for twenty years. Now, however, though 
the special contingency foreseen had not yet arisen, nmtters were 
come to such an extremity, that the only chance of saving the 
remaining empire was by the appropriation of this money. An 
unanimous vote Was accordingly passed to abrogate the penal 
enactment, or standing order, against proposing any other mode 

* See the remarkable passage of Thucyd. yiii, 24, about the calculatioiii 
of the Chiaa govenmient. 
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of appropriallon ; after which the resolution was taken to devote 
this money t j present necessities, i 

Bj means of this mew fund, thej were enabled to find pay and 
equipment for all the triremes readj or nearly ready in their 
harbor, and thus to spare a portion from their blockading fleet off 
Peiraeum; out of which Strombichidis with his squadron of 
eight triremes was despatched immediately to Ionia ; followed, 
after a short interval, by Thrasyklfe, with twelve others. At 
the same time, the seven Chian triremes which also formed part 
of this fleet, were cleared of their crews ; among whom such as 
were slaves were liberated, while the freemen were put in cus- 
tody. Besides fitting out an equal number of fresh ships to keep 
up the numbers of the blockading fleet, the Athenians worked 
with the utmost ardor to get ready thirty additional triremes. 
The extreme exigency of the situation, since Chios had revolted, 
was felt by every one : yet with all their efforts, the force which 
they were enabled to send was at first lamentably inadequate. 
Strombichides, arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, Erythrse, 
and EQazomenaB already in revolt, reinforced his little squadron 
with one Samian trireme, and sailed to Teos, — on the continent, 
at the southern coast of that isthmus, of which £[lazomen» is on 
the northern, — in hopes of preserving that place. But he had 
not been long there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with 
twenty-three triremes, all or mostly Chian ; while the forces of 
Erythrae and Klazomenae approached by land. Strombichides 
was obliged to make a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued 
by the Chian fleet. Upon this evidence of Athenian weakness, 
and the superiority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their 
town the land-force without ; by the help of which, they now 
demolished the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the city 
against attack from the interior. Some of the troops of Tissa- 
phem^s lending their aid in the demolition, the town was laid 
altogether open to the satrap ; who, moreover, came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work.9 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian govern- 
ment were prompted by considerations of their own safety to insti- 
gate revolt in all other Athenian dependencies ; and Alkibiad^ 

> Thuryd. Tiii, 15. . Thucyd. yiii, IS. 
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now took advantage of their forwardness in the cause to make an 
attempt on Miletus. He was eager to acquire this important 
city, the first among all the continental allies of Athens, by his 
own resources and those of Chios, before the fleet could arrive 
from Peiraeum ; in order that the glory of the exploit might be 
insured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accordingly, he and Chal- 
kideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five triremes, twenty of 
them Chian, together with the five which they themselves had 
brought from Laconia : these last fLve had been remanned with 
Chian crews, the Feloponnesian crews having been armed as 
hoplites and left as garrison in the island. Conducting his voyage 
as secretly as possible, he was fortunate enough to pass unob- 
served by the Athenian station at Samos, where Strombichides 
had just been reinforced by Thrasykles with the twelve fresh 
triremes from the blockading fleet at Peiraeum. Arriving at Mi- 
letus, where he possessed established connections among the 
leading men, and had already laid his train, as at Chios, for 
revolt, Alkibiades prevailed on them to break with Athens forth- 
with : so that when Strombichides and Thrasykles, who came in 
pursuit the moment they learned his movements, approached, 
they found the port shut against them, and were forced to take 
up a station on the neighboring island of Lade. So anxious were 
the Chians for the success of Alkibiadls in this enterprise, that 
they advanced with ten fresh triremes along the Asiatic coast as 
far as Anaea, opposite to Samos, in order to hear the result and 
to render aid if requfred. A message from Chalkideus ap- 
prized them that he was master of Miletus, and that Amorges, 
the Persian ally of Athens at lasus, was on his way at the 
head of an army ; upon which they returned to Chios, but were 
unexpectedly seen in the way — off the temple of Zeus, between 
Lebedos and Kolophon — and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. Of 
the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and five at 
Teos : the remaining four were obliged to run ashore and became 
prizes, though the crews all escaped. In spite of this check, how- 
ever, the Chians came out again with fresh ships and some land- 
forces, as soon as the Athenian fleet had gone back to Samos, and 
procured the revolt both of Lebedos and Erae from Athens.^ 

»Thiicyd.Yiy, 17-19. 
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It was at Miletus, immediately after the revolt, that the first 
treaty was concluded between Tissaphem^s, on behalf of him- 
self and the Great King, and Chalkideus, for Sparta and her 
allies. Probably the aid of Tissaphemes was considered neces- 
sary to maintain the town, when the Athenian fleet was watching 
it so closely on the neighboring island : at least it is difficult to 
explain otherwise an agreement so eminently dishonorable as 
well as disadvantageous to the Greeks . ^< 

<' The Lacedaemonians and their allies have concluded alliance 
with the Great King and Tissapheni§s, on the following con- 
ditions : The king shall possess whatever territories and cities he 
himself had, or his predecessors had before him. The king, and 
the Lacedaemonians with their allies, shall jointly hinder the 
Athenians from deriving either money or other advantages from 
all those cities which have hitherto furnished to them any such. 
They shall jointly carry on war against the Athenians, and shall 
not renounce the war against them, except by joint consent 
Whoever shall revolt from the king, shall be treated as an enemy 
by the Lacedaemonians and their allies ; whoever shall revolt 
from the Lacedaemonians, shall in like manner be treated as an 
enemy by the king.'* i 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Mil^tna was 
handed over to Tissaphemes, who inunediately caused a citadel to 
be erected and placed a garrison within it^ If fully carried out, 
indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made the Great King 
master not only of all the Asiatic Greeks and all >the islanders 
in the ^gean, but also of all Thessaly and Bceotia, and the full 
ground which had once been covered by 2^erxes.3 Besides this 
monstrous stipulation, the treaty farther bound the. Lacedaemo^ 
nians to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks who might 
be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other hand, secure to 
them any pecuniary aid from him for the pajrment of their arma- 
ment, which was their great motive for courting his alliance. We 
shall find the Lacedaemonian authorities themselves hereafter 
refusing to ratify the treaty, on the ground of its exorbitant con- 
cessions. But it stands as a melancholy evidence of the new 

» Thucyd. viii, 18. ' « Thucyd. viii, 8i-109. 

■ Thucyd. yiii, 44. 
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source of mischief now opening ii[.on the Asiatic and insular 
Greeks, the moment that the empire of Athens was broken up, 
the revived pretensions of their ancient lord and master ; whom 
nothing had hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty years, except 
Athens, first as representative and executive agent, next as suc- 
cessor and mistress, of the confederacy of Delos. We thus see 
against what evils Athens had hitherto protected them : we shall 
presently see, what is partially disclosed in this very treaty, the 
manner in which Sparta realized her promise of conferring 
autonomy on each separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred to Ionia 
and the Asiatic side of the ^gean sea. The enemies of Athens 
had anticipated that her entire empire in that quarter would fall 
an easy prey : yet in spite of two such serious defections as Chios 
and Miletus, she showed an unexpected energy in keeping hold 
of the remainder. Her great and capital station, from the pres- 
ent time to the end of the war, was Samos ; and a revolution 
' which ROW happened, insuring the fidelity of that island to her 
alliance, was a condition indispensable to her power of maintain- 
ing the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the whole 
war, since its reconquest by the Athenians after the revolt of 440 
B.C. : but we now find it under the government of an oligarchy 
called the Gedmori, the proprietors of land, as at Syracuse before 
the rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that these geomori 
were disposed to follow the example of the Chian oligarchy, and 
revolt from Athens, while the people at Samos, as at Chios, were 
averse to such a change. Under this state of circumstances, the 
Chian oligarchy had themselves conspired with Sparta, to trick 
and constrain their Demos by surprise into revolt, through the 
aid of five Feloponnesian ships. The like would have happened 
at Samos, had the people remained quiet. But they profited by 
the recent warning, forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and 
rose in insurrection, with the help of three Athenian triremes 
which then chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were com- 
pletely defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; 
two hundred of them being slain, and four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured — and probably nothing less than a 
democratical revolution could have secured, under the existing 
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State of Hellenic affairs — the adherence of Samos to the Athe- 
nians ; who immediately recognized the new democracy, and 
granted to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous ally. The 
Samian people confiscated and divided among themselves the 
property of such of the ge6mori as were slain or banished : ^ the 
remainder were deprived of all political privileges, and were even 
forbidden to intermarry with any of the families of the remaining 
citizens.3 We may fairly suspect that this latter prohibition is 

* Thucyd. viii, 21. ^Eyevero dh Kard. Tdv xpovov toUtov koI if h Sa/u^ 
inavdaraaig virb tov drjfiov Toig dvvaroi^j fiETii ^A^i]vaiuv, ol 
irvxov tv Tpiffi vaval irapovreg, Kal 6 S^fiog 6 ^afiiuv ig dicucoaUwc l^v 
TLvac Toiii navrag tuv dwaTiJv aireKTsive, TerpaKoaiovg 6h (pvyy ^fJiiLdaavTeg^ 
ca^ aiTot r^v yriv abruv koX oUiag veLfia/ievot, ^A^tjvaitjv re G^iaiv avrovo- 
uiav fierd. ravra Ctg p e ^aioig ^dij ^ij^taafievuv, rd Xoiirct Sh^kovv ri^v 
noXiVf Kol Toig yeoftopoig ftereilSoaav oire aXXov ovSevbg, ovts kKdovvai oiS' 
&yayec^ai Trap* kKcivuv ovS* kg iKeivovg oi/Sevl hrt rov di/fiov k^rjv, 

* Thncyd. yiii, 21. The dispositaons and plans of the " higher people ^ at 
Samos, to call in the Peloponnesians and revolt from Athens, are folly ad-, 
mitted even by Mr. Mitford, and implied by Dr. Thirlwall, who argnes that 
the government of Samos cannot have been oligarchical, because, if it had 
Leen so, the island would already have revolted from Athens to the Pelo- 
ponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix, sect, iii, vol. iv, p. 191) : "Meanwhile the body 
of the higher people at Samos, more depressed than all others since their 
reduction on their former revolt, were proposing to seize the opportunity that 
seemed to offer through the prevalence of the Peloponnesian arms^ of mending their 
condition. The lower people, having intelligence of their design, rose upon 
them, and, with the assistance of the crews of three Athenian ships then at 
Samos, overpowered them," etc. etc. etc. 

" The massacre and robbery were rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 
people, granting to the perpetrators the independent administration of the 
affairs of their island ; which, since the last rebellion, had been kept under 
the immediate control of the Athenian government!'' 

To call this a massacre is perversion of language. It was an insurrection 
and intestine conflict, in which the "higher people" were vanquished, but 
of which they also were the beginners, by their conspiracy — which Mr. 
Mitford himself admits as a fact — to introduce a foreign enemy into the 
island. Does he imagine that the " lower people " were bound to sit still 
and see this done ? And what means had they of preventing it, except by 
insurrection ; which inevitably became bloody, because the " higher people " 
were a strong party, in possession of the powers of government, with great 
means of resistance. The loss on the part of the assailants is not made 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so far as it fell on the followers of tha 
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only the retaliation of a similar exclusion which the oligarchy, 
when in power, had enforced to maintain the purity of their own 



geomori. Thucydid^s specifies only the number of the gedmori them- 
selves, who were persons of individual importance. 

I dD not clearly understand what idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself of 
the g>3vemment of Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as demo- 
cratical, yet under great immediate control from Athens, and that it kept 
the " higher people " in a state of severe depression, from which they sought 
to relieve themselves by the aid of the Peloponnesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression, " under the immediate control of the 
Athenian govemmentf^ that there was any Athenian governor or garrison at 
Samos, the account here given by Thucydid6s distinctly refutes him. The 
conflict was between two intestine parties, " the higher people and the lower 
people." The only Athenians who took part in it were the crews of three 
triremes, and even they were there by accident {ol irvxov 7^ap6v^^f ), not 
as a regular garrison. Samos was under an indigenous government ; but it 
was a subject and tributary ally of Athens, like all the other allies, with the 
exception of Chios and Methymna (Thucyd. vi, 85). After this resolution, 
the Athenians ^sed it to the rank of an autonomous ally, which Mr. 
Mitford is pleased to call " rewarding massacre and robbery," in the lan- 
Iguage of a party orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, immediately before this intestine 
contest, oligarchical or democratical 1 The language of Thucydidds car- 
ries to my mind a full conviction that it was oligarchical, under an exclu- 
sive aristocracy, called The Gedmori. Br. Thirlwall, however (whose 
candid and equitable narrative of this erent forms a striking contrast to 
that of Mr. Mitford), is of a different opinion. He thinks it certain that a 
democratical government had been established at Samos by the Athenians, 
when it was reconquered by them (b.c. 440) after its revolt. That the gov- 
ernment continued deii^ocratical during the first years of the Peloponnesian 
war, he conceives to be proved by the hostility of the Samian exiles at 
Anasa, whom he looks upon as oligarchical refugees. And though not 
agreeing in Mr. Mitford's view of the peculiarly depressed condition of the 
'^ higher people" at Samos at this later time, he nevertheless thinks that 
they were not actually in possession of the government. " Still (he says), 
as the island gradually recovered its prosperity, the privileged class seems 
also to have looked upward, perhaps contrived to regain a part of the sub- 
stance of power under different forms, and probably betrayed a strong in- 
clination to revive its ancient pretensions on the first opportunity. T7ua 
it had not yet advanced beyond this pointy may be regarded as certain ; because 
otherwise Samos would have been among the foremost to revolt from Athens : and 
on the other hand, it is no less clear, that the state of parties there was 
each as to excite a high degree of mutual jealousy, and great alarm in the 
Athenians, to whom the loss of the island at this juncture would have 
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blood. What they had enacted as a privilege was now thrown 
back upon them as an insult 

been almost irreparable." (Hist, of Gr. ch. xxvii, vol. iii, p. 477, 2d edit.) 
Manso (Sparta, book iy, vol. ii, p. 266) is of the same opinion. 

Surely, the conclusion which Dr. Thirlwall here announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate premises. Admitting that there was an 
oligarchy in power at Samos, it is perfectly possible to explain why this 
oligarchy had not yet carried into act its disposition to revolt from Athens. 
We see that none of the allies of Athens — not even Chios, the most pow- 
erful of all — revolted -without the extraneous pressure and encouragement 
of a foreign fleet. Alkibiad^, after securing Chios, considered MilStus to 
be next in order of importance, and had, moreover, peculiar connections 
with the leading men there (viii, 17) ; so that he went next to detach that 
place from Athens. Miletus, being on the continent, placed him in imme- 
diate communication with Tissaphem^s. for which reason he might natnr- 
ally deem it of importance superior even to Samos in his plans. More- 
over, not only no foreign fleet had yet reached Samos, but several Athe- 
nian ships had arrived there : for Strombichidls, having come across the 
^gean too late to save Chios, made Samos a sort of central station (viii, 
16). These circumstances combined with the known reluctance of the 
Samian demos, or commonalty, are surely sufficient to explain why the 
Samian oligarchy had not yet consummated its designs to revolt. AnSt 
hence the fact, that no revolt had yet taken place, cannot be held to war- 
rant Dr. ThirlwalPs inference, that the government was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or when the oligarchical government at 
Samos got up. That the Samian refugees at Anasa, so actively hostile to 
Samos and Athens during the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, 
weife oligarchical exiles acting against a democratical government at Sa- 
mos (iv, 75), is not in itself improbable ; yet it is not positively stated. 
The government of Samos might have been, even at that time, oligarchical ; 
yet, if it acted in the Athenian interest, there would doubtless be a body of 
exiles watching for opportunities of injuring it, by aid of the enemies of 
Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, thiit if we read and put together the passages 
of Thucydides, viii, 21, 63, 73, it is impossible without the greatest violence 
to put any other sense upon them, except as meaning that the government 
of Samos was now in the hands of the oligarchy, or gedmori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against them, with idtimate triumph. The nat- 
ural sense of the words ^Travdorofftf , itraviarafjiai^ is that of insurrection 
against an established govemmera : it does not mean, " a violent attack by one 
party upon another j" still less does it mcaft, " an attack made by a party in 
possession of the government j*' which nevertheless it ought to mean, if 
Dr. Thirlwall be correct in supposing that the Samian government was 
now democraticaL Thus we have, in the description of the Samian revolt 
ftom Athens— Thucyd. i, 115 (after Thucydidds has stated that the Athe- 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was surprised 
and defeated, with the loss of four triremes, by the Peloponnesian 

nians established a democratical government, he next says that the Samian 
exiles presently came orer with a mercenary force) — kcU irpCtrov fttv r^ 
SvfiV kiravearriaavt koX kKpuTtjaav tuv nXeiaToVf etc. Again, y, 23 
— about the apprehended insurrection of the Helots against the Spartans 
-^fh^ de if dovXeia knavtarijTai: compare Xenoph. Hellen. v, 4, 19; 
Plato, Republ. iv, 18, p. 444; Herodot. iii, 39-120. So also ivvarol is 
among the words which Thncydid6s uses for an oligarchical party, either 
in government or in what may be called opposition (i, 24 ; v, 4). But it is 
not conceivable to me that ThocydidSs would have employed the words ^ 
k:ravaorra(fic ifirb tov drjjiov rolg dvvarolc — if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government. 

Again, viii, 63, he says, that the Athenian oligarchical party under Pel- 
gander avrCw tuv ^afuav irpoiTpe^avTo rot)f dvvaroiic dare Treipdtr&ai fierit 
a^Cjv dXiyapxn^V^aty Kcuirep kvavaaravrac a{fToi>c ikXffXoi^ Iva 
fifl dXiyapx^vrai, Here the motive of the previous hravadraaic is 
clearly noted ; it was in order that they might not be under an oligarchical 
government: for I agree with Eriiger (in opposition to Dr. Thirl wall), that 
this is the clear meaning of the words, and that the use of the present tense 
prevents our construing it; " in order that their democratical government 
might not be subverted, and an oligarchy put tipon them," which ought to 
be the sense, if Dr. ThirlwalPs view were just. 

Lastly, vii, 73, we have oi /a/> r 6 r e ruv ^aftiuv tnavaaruvrec 
Toic dvvarolc Kal 5vTec djjfiog, fieTapaXXofievoi ai-&ig — ^y- 
evovTO re kg rpiaKoatovg ^ofwraij Kal ifie^,Xov role a^^oic og cJ^/m^ 6vri 
im^ae<r&ai. Surely these words — ol inavatrravrec rolg dvvarolc koI dvreg 
dfifiog — " those who having risen in arms against the wealthy and power 
ful, were now a demos, or a democracy," must imply, that the persons against 
whom the rising had taken place had been a governing oUgarchy, Surely, also, 
the words furaPa?^6fievoi air^ic, can mean nothing else except to point out 
the strange antithesis between the conduct of these same men at two differ- 
ent epochs not far distant from each other. On the first occasion, they rose 
up against an established oligarchical government, and constituted a dem- 
ocratical government. On the second occasion, they rose up in conspiracy 
against this very democratical government, in order to subvert it, and con- 
stitute themselves an oligarchy in its place. If we suppose that on the 
first occasion, the established government was already democratical, and 
that the persons here mentioned were not conspirators against an estab- 
lished oligarchy, but merely persons making use of the powers of a dem- 
ocratical government to do violence to rich citizens, all this antithesis com- 
pletely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that the government of Samos, at the time 
when Chios revolted from Athens, was oligas^hical, like that of Chios itself 
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fleet at Feineam, which was thus enabled to get to KenchresB, 
and to refit in order that it might be sent to Ionia. The sixteen 
Peloponnesian ships which had fought at Sjracnse had already 
come back to Lechaeum, in spite of the obstructions thrown in 
their way by the Athenian squadron under Hippokles at Naupak- 
tus.i The Lacedaemonian admiral Astyochus was sent to Ken- 
chreaB to take the command and proceed to Ionia as admiral-in- 
chief : but it was some time before he could depart for Chios, 
whither he arrived with only four triremes, followed by six more 
afterwards.^ 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous in 
the new part which they had taken up, and interested for their 
own safety in multiplying defections from Athens, had themselves 
undertaken the prosecution of the plans concerted by Agis and 
the Lacedaemonians at Ck)rinth. They originated an expedition 
of their own, with thirteen triremes under a Lacedaemonian peri- 
oekus named Deiniadas, to procure the revolt of Lesbos ; with the 
view, if successful, of proceeding afterwards to do the same 
among the Hellespontine dependencies of Athens. A land force 
under the Spartan Eualas, partly Peloponnesian, partly Asiatic, 
marched along the coast of the mainland northward towards 
Kym§, to cooperate in both these objects. Lesbos was at this 
time divided into at least five separate city governments ; Me- 
thymna at the north of the island, Mityl§ne towards the south- 
east, Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha on the west Whether these 
governments were oligarchical- or democratical we do not know, 
but the Athenian kleruchs who had been sent to Mitylend after 

Nor do I see any difficulty in believing this to be the fact, though I cannot 
state when and how tHe oligarchy became established there. So long as 
the island performed its duty as a subject ally, Athens did not interfere 
with the form of its government. And she was least of all likely to inter- 
fere daring the seven years of peace intervening between the years 421-414. 
B.C. There .was nothing then to excite her apprehensions. The degree to 
which Athens intermeddled generally with the internal afifain of her 8ub« 
ject-allies, seems to me to have been much exaggerated. 

The Samian oligarchy, or geomori, dispossessed of the government on 
this occasion, were restored by Lysander after his victorious close of ihe 
Peloponnesian war, -;- Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3, 6, — where they are called ol 
dpXacoi itoTuTcu. 

* Thucyd. viu, 13. « Thucyd. viu, 20-23. 
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its revolt sixteen jears before, must have long ago disappeared.! 
The Chian fleet first went to Methymna and procured the revolt 
of that place, where four triremes were left in guard, while the 
remaining nine sailed forward to Mityl^n§, and succeeded in 
obtaining that important town also.s 

Their proceedings, however, were not unwatched by the Athe- 
nian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover possession of Teos, 
Diomedon had been obliged to content himself with procuring 
neutrality from that town, and admission for the vessels of Athens 
as well as of her enemies : he had, moreover, failed in an attack 
upon Erae.d But he had since been strengthened partly by the 
democratical revolution at Samos, partly by the arrival of Leon 
with ten additional triremes from Athens : so that these two com- 
manders were now enabled to sail, with twenty-five triremes, to 
the relief of Lesbos. Reaching Mityl§n§ — the largest town in 
that island — very shortly after its revolt, they sailed straight 
into the harbor when no one expected them, seized the nine 
Chian ships with little resistance, and after a successful battle on 
shore, regained possession of the city. The Lacedaemonian 
admiral Astyochus — who had only been three days arrived at 
Chios from Kenchreae with his four triremes — saw the Athe- 
nian fleet pass through the channel between Chios and the main- 
land, on its way to Lesbos ; and immediately ^n the same even- 
ing followed it to that island, to lend what aid he could, with one 
Chian trireme added to his own four, and some hopUtes aboard. 
He sailed first to Fyrrha, and on the next day to Eresus, on the 
west side of the island, where he first learned the recapture of 
Mityl'^.ne by the Athenians. He was here also joined by three 
out of the four Chian triremes which had been left to defend that 
place, and which had been driven away, with the loss of one of 
their number, by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on 
thither from Mitylen^. Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt 
from Athens, and having armed the population, sent them by 
land together with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to Methym- 
na, in hopes of preserving that place, whither he also proceeded 
with his fleet along the coast. But in spite of all his endeavors, 

' See the earlier part of this History, vol. vi, oh. 1, pp. 257, 258. 

• Thvcyd. viii, 22. • Thncyd. viii. 20. 
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Methymna as well as Eresus and all Lesbos was recovered by the 
Atbeniansy while he himself was obliged to return with his forces 
to Chios. The land troops which had marched alpng the main- 
land, with a view to farther operations at the Hellespont, were 
carried back to Chios and to their respective homes.^ 

The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenians now placed in a 
better posture of defence, was of great importance in itself, and 
arrested for the moment all operations against them at the Hel- 
lespont Their fleet from Lesbos was first employed in the recov- 
ery of Klazomense, which they again carried back to its original 
islet near the shore ; the new town on the mainland, called Po- 
Uchna, though in course of being built, being not yet sufficiently 

^ Thucyd. viii, 23. aireKOfua^ij 6h irdXiv Kard, iroXng koI 6 dwb top 
V e&v ne^bCi og M rbv 'E^Xtjgttovtov kneXXriaev levai. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller suppose that these soldiers had been carried over 
to Lesbos to cooperate in detaching the island from the Athenians. Bat 
this is not implied in the narrative. The land-force marched along by land 
to Klazomenas and £yme {6 ire^dc dfia TLeXonovvriaiuv re tov napovrov Kal 
Tuv airo^tv ivfifiaxuv irapyei iirl KXa^Ofiivav re Kot KvfirjC' Thncydidds 
does not say that they ever crossed to Lesbos : they remained near Kymi^ 
prepared to march forward, after that island shoold have been conquered, 
to the Hellespont. 

Haacke is right, I think, in referring the words 6 uirb tuw veuv ireCdf tOL 
what had been stated in c. 17; that Alkibiad^ and Chalkidens, on first 
arriving with the Peloponnesian five triremes at Chios, disembarked on 
that island their Peloponnesian seamen and armed them as hoplites for 
land-forces ; -taking aboard fresh crews of seamen from the island. The 
motive to make this exchange was, the great superiority of bravery, in 
heavy armor and stand-up fighting, of Peloponnesians as compared with 
Chians or Asiatic Greeks (see Xenoph. Hell. iii,2, 17). These foot-soldiers 
taken ftt)m the Peloponnesian ships are the same as those spoken of in c 
22 : <5 ire^dg a/na UeTioirowjjaiov re rdv napovruv Kal tuv airo^^ev §v/ifi&x^^ 
6 dird TUV vedv ne^og. 

Farther, these troops are again mentioned in c. 24, as ol /nerd, XaXKidea^ 
kX&6vTec IIcAoTrow^crtot, where Dr. Arnold again speaks of them in his 
note incorrectly. He says : " The Peloponnesians who came with Chalkid- 
ens must have been too few to offer any effectual resistance to one thou- 
sand heavy-armed Athenians, being only the epibatce of five ships." The 
fact is that they were not merely the epibatse, but the entire crews^ of five 
ships ; comprising probably from eight hundred to one thousand men (hit 
(levrCiviK UeXowovvif trov vetjv rotif vqvTag dirXiGavT ec 
kv Xiif) Kara^ifiiravovaiy c. 17), Since there were a remnant of five hundred 
left of them, alter some months' operations and a seriout defeat (viii, S3). 
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fortified to defend itself. The leading anti-Athenians in the 
town made their escape, and went farther up the country to 
Daphnus. Animated by such additional success — as well as by 
a victory which the Athenians, who were blockading Miletus, 
gained over Chalkideus, wherein that officer was slain — Leon 
and Diomedon thought themselves in a condition to begin aggres- 
sive measures against Chios, now their most active enemy in 
Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five sail was well equipped with 
epibat® ; who, though under ordinary circumstances they were 
tMtes armed at the public cpst, yet in the present stress of 
affairs were impressed from the superior hoplites in the city mus- 
ter-rolLi They occupied the little islets called CEnussae, near 
Chios on the northeast, as well as the forts of Sidussa and 
Pteleus in the territory of Erythras ; from which positions they 
began a series of harassing operations against Chios itself. Dis- 
embarking on the island at Kardamyld and Bolissus, they not 
only ravaged the neighborhood, but inflicted upon the Chian 
forces a bloody defeat Afler two farther defeats, at Phanae and 
at Leukonium, the Chians no longer dared to quit their fortifica- 
tions ; so that the invaders were lefb to ravage at pleasure the 
whole territory, being at the same time masters of the sea around, 
and blocking up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships under 
which Attica itself was suffering ; hardships the more painfully felt, 
inasmuch as this was the first time that an enemy had ev«r been seen 
in the island since the repulse of Xerx^ from Greece and the organ- 
ization of the confederacy of Delos, more than sixty years before. 
The territory of Chios was highly cultivated,^ its commerce exten- 
sive, and its wealth among the greatest in all Greece. In fact, under 
the Athenian empire, its prosperity had been so marked and so un- 
interrupted, that Thucydides expresses his astonishment at the un- 
deviating prudence and circumspection of the government, in spite 
of circumstances well calculated to tempt them into extravagance. 
^ Except Sparta (he says),3 Chios is die only state that I know, 

* Thucyd. yiii, 24, with Dr. Arnold's note. 

* Aristotel. Politic, iv, 4, 1 ; AthensBus, vi, p. 265. 

* Thucyd. viii, 24. Kai fierii tovto ol fikv Xloi j^dij obKiri hre^eaaVy ol dh 
( \,&fjvaioi) r^v X^P<*'*'t koX^C KareoKevaafiiv^ Kal dira^^ oiaav airb r£>v 

VOL. vii. 17 25oc. 
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which maintained its sober judgment throughout a career of pros- 
perity, and became even more watchful in regard to security, in pro- 
portion as it advanced in power." He adds, that the step of revolt- 
ing from Athens, though the Chian government now discovered 
it to have been an error, was at any rate a pardonable error ; for 
it was undertaken under the impression, universal throughout 
Greece, and prevalent even in Athens herself after the disaster 
at Syracuse, that Athenian power, if not Athenian independence, 
was at an end, and undertaken in conjunction with allies seem- 
ingly more than sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable obser- 
vation of Thucydides doubtless includes an indirect censure upon 
his own city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured 
aggrandizement : a censure not undeserved in reference to the 
enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at the same time as a 
valuable testimony to the condition of the allies of Athens under 
the Athenian empire, and goes far in reply to the charge of prac- 
tical oppression against the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated such an 
unexpected renovation in Athenian affiurs, that a party in the 
island began to declare in favor of reunion with Athens. The 
Chian government were forced to summon Astyochus, with his 
four Peloponnesian ships from Erythrae, to strengthen their hands, 
and keep down opposition, by seizing hostages fromi the sus- 
pected parties, as well as by other precautions. While the Chians 
were thus endangered at home, the Athenian interest in loniai 
was still farther fortified by the arrival of a fresh armament from 
Athens at Samos. Phrynichus, Onomakl^s, and Skironid§s con- 
ducted a fleet of forty-eight triremes, some of them employed for 
the transportation of hoplites ; of which latter there were aboard 
one thousand Athenians, and fifteen hundred Argeians. Five 
hundred of these Argeians, having come to Athens without arms, 
were clothed with Athenian panoplies for service. The newly- 
arrived armament immediately sailed from Samos to Miletus, 
where it effected a disembarkation, in conjunction with those 

Mrf6iKCJv fiexpi rore, dienofy&rjaav. Xioi ycLp /tSvot fierii AwcedaiftovioxXt «y 

airoZs ^'Ki rd fiel^ov, t6(T(^ koI kKoafiovvro ix*^p6repov, etc. 
viii, 45. Ol "KZoi . . . irTixjvaturaTot bvreg rdv ^WJJjvaVi etc. 
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Athenians who had been before watching the place from the 
island of Lade. The Milesians marched forth to give them battle ; 
mustering eight hundred of their own hoplites, together with the 
Peloponnesian seamen^ of the five triremes brought across bj 
Chalkideus, and a body of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few 
mercenary hoplites, under the satrap Tissaphem^s. Alkibiad^s, 
also, was present and engaged. The Argeians were so full of con- 
tempt for the lonians of Miletus who stood opposite to them, that 
they rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
order ; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of three hundred men. But the Athenians on their 
wing were so completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and even 
the Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit of the 
Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves within the walls of 
the town. The issue of this combat excited much astonishment, 
inasmuch as, on each side, Ionian hoplites were victorious over 
Dorian.1 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the fie;d under 
the walls of Miletus, indulged the hope of putting that city under 
blockade, by a wall across the isthmus which connected it with 
the continent. But these hopes soon vanished when they were 
apprized, on the very evening of the battle, that the main Pelo- 
ponnesian and Sicilian fleet, flfly-five triremes in number, was 
actually in sight Of these ^hy-^Ye, twenty-two were Sicilian, — 
twenty from Syracuse and two from Selinus, — sent at the press- 
ing instance of Hermokrates, and under his command, for the 
purpose of striking the final blow at Athens ; so at least it was 
anticipated, in the beginning of 412 B.C. The remaining thirty- 
three triremes being Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed 
under the temporary command of Theramen^s, until he could join 
the admiral Astyochus. Theramen^s, halting first at the island 
of Lerus, — off the coast, towards the southward of Miletus, — 
was there first informed of the recent victory of the Athenians, 
so that he thought it prudent to take station for the night in the 
neighboring gulf of lasus. Here he was found by Alkibiad^, 
who came on horseback, in all haste, from Miletus to the Milesian 

^ Thucyd.viii,25,26. 
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town of Teichiussa on that gulf. Alkibiad^s strenuously urged 
him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, ito as to prevent the 
construction of the intended wall of blockade ; representing that 
if that city were captured, all the hopes of the Peloponnesians in 
Ionia would be extinguished. Accordingly, he prepared to sail 
thither the next morning : but, during the night, the Athenians 
thought it wise to abandon their position near Miletus and return to 
Samos with their wounded and their baggage. Having heard of the 
arrival of Theramen^s with his fleet, they preferred leaving their 
victory unimproved, to the hazard of a general battle. Two out 
of the three commanders, indeed, were at first inclined to take the 
latter course, insisting that the maritime honor of Athens would 
be tarnished by retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phiy- 
nichus, opposed with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, 
that he at length induced his colleagues to retire. The fleet, he 
said, had not come prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full 
of hophtes for land-operations against Miletus : the numbers of 
the newly-arrived Peloponnesians were not accurately known; 
JEmd a defeat at sea, under existing circumstances, would be utter 
ruin to Athens. Thucydid^s bestows much praise on Phrynichus 
for the wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted upon* 
The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos ; from which place the 
Argeian hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat, demanded to be ' 
conveyed home.^ 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed from 
the gulf of lasus to Miletus, expecting to find and fight the Athe- 
nians, and leaving their masts, sails, and rigging — as was usual 
when going into action — at Teichiussa. Finding Miletus already 
relieved of the enemy, they stayed there only one day, in order to 
reinforce themselves with the twenty-five triremes which Chalkid- 
eus had originally brought thither, and which had been since 
blocked up by the Athenian fieet at Ladd, and then sailed back 
to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there deposited. Being now 
not far from lasus, the residence of Amorg^s, Tissaphem^s per- 
suaded them to attack it by sea, in cooperation with his forces 
by land. No one at lasus was aware of the arrival of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet : the triremes approaching were supposed to be 

> Thucyd. viii, 2f , 27. 
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Athenians and friends, so that the place was entered and taken 
by surprise ;i though strong in situation and fortifications, and 
defended by a powerful band of Grecian mercenaries. The cap- 
ture of lasus, in which the Syracusans distinguished themselves, 
was of signal advantage, from the abundant plunder which it 
distributed among the army ; the place being rich from ancient 
date, and probably containing the accumulations of the satrap 
Fissuthn^s, father of Amorg^s. It was handed over to Tissar 
phem6s, along with all the prisoners, for each head of whom he 
paid down a Daric stater, or twenty Attic drachmae, and along 
with Amorg^ himself, who had been taken alive, and whom the 
satrap was thus enabled to* send up to Susa. The Grecian mer- 
cenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the service of the 
captors, and sent by land under Pedaritus to Erythrse, in order 
that they might cross over from thence to Chios.^ 

The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the opposing 
fleets, and the capture of lasus, took place about the autumnal 
equinox or the end of September; at which period, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet being assembled at Miletus, Tissaphem§s paid to them 
the wages of the crews, at the rate of one Attic drachma per head 
per diem, as he had promised by his envoy at Sparta.^ But he 
at the same time gave notice for the future, — partly at the insti- 
gation of Alkibiad§s, of which more hereafter, — that he could not 
continue so high a rate of pay, unless he should receive express 
instructions from Susa ; and that, until such instructions came, 
he should give only half a drachma per day. Theramen^s, being, 
only commander for tha interim, until the junction with Astyo- 
«hus, was indifferent to the rate at which the men were paid, — 
a miserable jealousy, which marks the low character of many of 

* Phrynichus the Athenian commander was afterwards displaced by the 
Athenians, — by the recommendation of Peisander, at the time when this 
displacement suited the pmpose of the oligarchical conspirators, — on the 
charge of having abandoned and betrayed Amorges on this occasion, and 
caused the capture of lasus (Thucyd. yiii, 54). 

Phrjmichus and his colleagues were certainly guilty of grave omission in 
not sending notice to Amorges of the sudden retirement of the Athenian 
fleet from Miletus, the ignorance of which circumstance was on» rcajioii 
why Amorg^ mistook the Peloponnesian ships for Athenian. 

• Thttcyd. vili, 28. 
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these Spartan officers, — but the STracusan Hermokratis remon- 
strated so loudly against the reduction, that he obtained from 
Tissaphem^s the promise of a slight increase above the half 
drachma, though he could not succeed in getting the entire drachma 
continued.^ For the present, however, the seamen were in good 
spirits ; not merely from having received the high rate of pay, 
but from the plentiful booty recently acquired at lasus ;2 while 
Astyochus and the Chians were also greatly encouraged by the 
arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless, the Athenians on their 
side were also reinforced by thirty-five fresh triremes, which 
reached Samos under Strombichid^s, Charminus, and EuktSmon. 
The Athenian fleet from Chios was now recalled to Samos, where 
the commanders mustered their whole naval force, with a view 
of redividing it for ulterior operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, imme- 
diately after the Syracusan disaster, the navy of Athens had been 
no less scanty in number of ships than defective in equipment, 
we read with amazement, that she had now at Samos no less than 
one hundred and four triremes in full condition and disposable for 
service, besides some others specially destined for the transport of 
troops. Indeed, the total number which she had sent out, put- 
ting together the separate squadrons, had been one hundred and 
twenty-eight.3 So energetic an eflbrt, and so unexpected a reno^ 
vation of affairs from the hopeless prostration of last year, was 
such as no Grecian state except Athens could have accomplished; 
nor even Athens herself, had she not been aided by that reserve 
fund, consecrated twenty years before through the long-sighted 
calculation of Ferikl^s. # 

The Athenians resolved to employ thirty triremes in making a 
landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios ; and lots being 

* Thucyd. viii, 29. What this new rate of pay was, or by what exact frac- 
tion it exceeded the half drachma, is a matter which the words of Thucydidfis 
do not enable ns to make ont. Kone of the commentators can explain the 
text without admitting some alteration or omission of words : nor do any 
of the explanations given appear to me convincing. On the whole, I incline 
to consider the conjecture and explanation given by Paulmier and Dobree 
as more plausible than that of Dr. Arnold and GoUer, or of Poppo and 
Hermann. j Thucyd. vui, 36, 

Thucyd. viii, 30; compare Dr. Aniold's note. 
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drawn among the generals, StrombichidSs with two others were 
assigned to the command. The other seventy-four triremes, 
remaining masters of the sea, made descents near Mil^tas, and 
in vain tried to provoke the Felopohnesian fleet oat of that 
harbor. It was some time before Astjochus actuallj went thither 
to assume his new command, being engaged in operations near to 
Chios, which island had been left comparatively free by the 
recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster at Samos. 
Going forth with twenty triremes, — ten Peloponnesian and ten 
Chian, — he made a fruitless attack upon Pteleus,the Athenian 
fortified post in the Erythraean territory ; after which he sailed 
to Klazomenae, recently retransferred from the continent to the 
neighboring islet He here — in conjunction with Tamds, the 
Persian general of the district — enjoined the Klazcmienians 
again to break with Athens, to leave their islet, and to take up 
their residence inland at Daphnus, where the philo-Peloponnesian 
party among them still remained established since the former 
revolt. This demand being rejected, he attacked . Klazomen8e> 
bpt was repulsed, although the town was unfortified, and was 
presently driven off by a severe storm, from which he found 
shelter at Kyme and Phoksea. Some of his ships sheltered them- 
selves during the same storm on certain islets near to and belong- 
ing to Klazomenae ; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
and plundering the property of the inhabitants, and then rejoined 
Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious to make an attempt 
on Lesbos, from which he received envoys promising revolt from 
Athens. But the Corinthians and others in his fleet were so 
averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to relinquish it and 
sail back to Chios ; his fleet, before it arrived there, being again 
dispersed by the storms, frequent in the month of November.^ 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from Miletus, — at 
the head of the mercenary force made prisoners at lasus, as well 
as of five hundred of the Peloponnesian seamen who had origi- 
nally crossed the sea with Chalkideus, and since served as hop- 
lites, — had reached Erythrae and from thence crossed the 
channel to Chios. To him and to the Chians, Astyochus now 
proposed to undertake the expedition to Lesbos ; but he experi- 

» Thucyd. viii,31, 32. n 
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enoed fiom ihem the same reluctance as from the Corinthians^ a 
etnmg proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been found to 
be decidedly philo-Athenian on the former expedition. Pedari- 
tas even peremptorily refused to let him have the Chian triremes 
for any such purpose, an act of direct insubordination in a Lace- 
daemonian officer towards the admiral-in-chief, which Asiyochus 
resented so strongly, that he immediately lefl Chios for Mildtus, 
carrying away with him all the Peloponnesian triremes, and 
telling the Chians, in tenns of strong displeasure, that they might 
look in vain to him for aid, if they should come to need it. He 
halted with his fleet for the night under the headland of Korykus 
(in the Erythraean territory), on the north side ; but while there, he 
received an intimation of a supposed plot to betray Erythrse by 
means of prisoners sent back from the Athenian station at Samos. 
Instead of pursuing his voyage to Miletus, he therefore returned 
on the next day to Erythrae to investigate this plot, which turned 
out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves in order to 
obtain their liberation.^ 

The fact of his thus going back to Erythrae, instead of pursu- 
ing his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his fleet 
For it so happened that on that same night the Athenian fleets 
under StrombichidSs — thirty triremes, accompanied by some 
triremes carrying hoplites — had its station on the southern side 
of the same headland. Neither knew of the position of the other, 
and Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day towards Mile- 
tus, would have fallen in with the superior numbers of his enemy. 
He farther escaped a terrible storm, which the Athenians encoun- 
tered when they doubled the headland going northward. De- 
scrying three Chian triremes, they gave chase, but the storm 
became so violent that even these Chians had great difficulty in 
making their own harbor, while the three foremost Athenian 
ships were wrecked on the neighboring shore, all the crews either 
perishing or becoming prisoners.^ The rest of the Athenian fleet 
found shelter in the harbor of Phoenikus on the opposite main- 
land, under the lofty mountain called Mimas, north of Erythrae. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
Lesbos, from wnich island they commenced their operations of 

* Thucyd. viii, 32, sa « Ihucyd. viii, 33 84 
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invading Chios and establishing in it a permanent fortified post 
Having transported their land-force across from Lesbos, they 
occupied a strong maritime site called Delphinium, seemingly a 
projecting cape having a sheltered harbor on each side, not far 
from the city of Chios.i They bestowed great labor and time 
in fortifying this ppst^ both on the land and the sea-side, dur- 
ing which process they were scarcely interrupted at all either 
by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison ; whose inaction 
arose not merely from the discouragement of the previous defeats^ 
but from the political dissension which now reigned in the city. 
A strong philo-Athenian party had pronounced itself; and though 
Tydeus its leader was seized by Pedaritus and put to death, still, 
his remaining partisans were so numerous, that the government 
was brought to an oligarchy narrower than ever, and to the 
extreme of jealous precaution, not knowing whom to trust. In 
spite of numerous messages sent to Miletus, intreating succor, 
and representing the urgent peril to which this greatest 
among all the Ionian allies of Sparta was exposed, Astyochus 
adhered to his parting menaces, and refused compliance. The 
indignant Pedaritus sent to prefer complaint against him at 
Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the fortress at Delphinium ad- 
vanced so near towards completion, that Chios began to suffer 
from it as much as Athens suffered from Dekeleia, with the 
farther misfortune of being blocked up by sea. The slaves in 
this wealthy island — chiefly foreigners acquired by purchase, 
but more numerous than in any other Grecian state except La- 
conia — were emboldened by the manifest superiority and assured 
position of the invaders to desert in crowds ; and the loss arising, 
not merely from their flight, but from the valuable information 
and aid which they gave to the enemy was immense.^ The dis- 

* Thucyd. viii, 34-38. Ae^^iviov — Xt/iivag ix^v^ etc. 

That the Athenians should select Lesbos on this occasion as the base of 
their operations, and as the immediate scene of last preparations, against 
Chios, — was only repeating what they had once done before (c. 24), and 
what they again did afterwards (c. 100). I do not feel the difficnlty which 
strikes Bobree and Dr. Thirlwall. Doubtless Delphinium was to the north 
of the dty of Chios. 

' Thucyd. viii, 38-40. About the slaves in Chios, see the extracts from 
Thcopompus and Nymphoddrus in Athenseus, vi, p. 265. 

17* 
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fcress of the island increased every day, nor could anjUiing 
relieve it except succor from without, which Astyochus 'still 
withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Miletus, found the Feloponnesian 
force on the Asiatic side of the ^ZBgean just reinforced by a 
squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus ; chiefly £rom Thuni, 
which had undergone a political revolution since the Athenian 
disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the hands of the 
active philo-Laconian party ; the chief persons friendly to Ath- 
ens having been exiled.1^ Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the 
JEigean in its southern latitude, had arrived safely at Knidus, 
which had already been conquered by Tissaphem^ from Athens, 
and had received a Persian garrison.^ Orders were sent from 
Miletus that half of this newly-arrived squadron should remain 
on guard at Knidus, while the other half should cruise near the 
Triopian cape to intercept the trading vessels from Egypt But 
the Athenians, who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, sent 
a powerful squadron from Samos, which captured all these six 
triremes off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. 
They farther made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was 
very nearly successful, as the town was unfortlfled on the sea- 
side. On the morrow the attack was renewed, — but additional 
ddences had been provided during the night, while the crews of 
the ships captured near Triopium had come in to help, — so that 
thQ Athenians were forced to return to Samos without any fEUther 
advantage than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. Asty- 
ochus took no step to intercept them, nor did he think himself 
strong enough to keep the sea agamst the seventy-four Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at MilStus was at this moment 
in high condition. The rich booty acquired at lasus was unoon- 

That from Nymphoddms appears to he nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the Chapel of the Kind-hearted Hero (llpoog evfte- 
vovg) at Chios. 

Eren in antiquity, thongh the institntion of slavery was nniversal and 
noway disapprored, yet the slave-trade, or the baying and selling of slaves, 
was accounted more or less odious. 

> See the life of Lysias the Bhetor, in Dionysius of Halikamassns, c. i, p. 
458, Beifik., and in Plutarch, AHt. x, Orat. p. 835. 

« Thucyd. viii, 35-109. 
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earned; the Mil^ians were zealous in the confederate cause; 
while the pay from Tissaphem^ continued to be supplied with 
tolerable regularity, though at the reduced rate mentioned a little 
above.i 

Though the Feloponnesians had yet no ground of complaint — 
such as they soon came to have — against the satrap for irregu- 
larity of payment, still, the powerful fleet now at Militus inspired 
the commanders with a new tone of confidence, so that they 
.became ashamed of the stipulations of that treaty to which Chal- 
kideus and AlkibiadSs, when first landing at Miletus with their 
scanty armament, had submitted. Accordingly Astyochus, shortly 
after his arrival at Mildtus, and even before the departure of 
Theramen§s, — whose functions had expired when he had handed 
over the fleet, — insisted on a fresh treaty with Tissaphem6s, 
which was agreed on, to the following effect : — 

^ Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following condi- 
tions, between the Lacedaemonians, with their allies, and king 
Darius, his sons, and Tissaphem^s. The Lacedaemonians and 
their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any city 
which belongs to Darius, or has belonged to his father or ances- 
tors ; nor shall they raise any tribute from imy of the said cities. 
Neither Darius nor any of his subjects shall attack or injure the 
Lacedaemonians or their. allies. Should the Lacedaemonians or 
their allies have any occasion for the king, or should the king 
have any occasion for the Lacedaemonians or their allies, let 
each meet, as much as may be, the wishes expressed by the other. 
Both will carry on jointly the war against Athens and her allies : 
neither party shall bring the war to a close, without mutual con- 
sent. The king shall pay and keep any army which he may 
have sent for, and which may be employed in his territory. K 
any of the cities parties to this convention shall attack the king's 
territory, the rest engage to hinder them, and to defend the king 
with their best power. And if any one within the king's terri- 
tory, or within the territory subject to him,3 shall attack the 

' Thucyd. yiii, 35, 36. Kot ydp fiur&bc k6id< to cipKovvroCt etc. 

• Thucyd. viii, 37. Kdt ijv Tig tuv i v ry PaffiXiac X^P9 ^ btrnc 
PaatXeiic apxei, M Tf)v AoKeSaifiOviuv ly ^ top ^vft/tdxav, /Jo^i^edf 
K(j?.veTO Kail &/iweT(j Kavii rd dwarov. 

The distinction here drawn between the kmg*s krritory^ and the territory 
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Lacedemonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them, and 
lend his best defensive aid." . 

Looked at with the eyes of Fan-Hellenic patriotism, this 
second treaty of Astyochus and Theramenes was less disgraceful 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally proclaim 
that all those Grecian cities which had ever belonged to the king 
or to his ancestors, should still be considered as his subjects, nor 
did it pledge the Lacedaemonians to aid the king in hindering 
any of them from achieving their liberty. It still admitted]^ 
however, by implication, the same undiminished extent of the 
king's dominion, as it had stood when at its maximimi under his 
predecessors ; the same undefined rights of the king to meddle 
with Grecian affairs ; the same unqualified abandonment of all 
the Greeks on the continent of Asia. The condnsion of this 
treaty was the last act performed by Theramenes, who was lost 
at sea shortly afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat, 
no one knew how.^ 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, and, 
in spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the murmurs of his 
own army to lend an ear to them, when a new incident happened 
which gave him at least a good pretext for directing his attention 
southward. A Peloponnesian squadron of twenty-seven triremes 
under the command of Antisthenes, having started from Cape 
Malea about the winter tropic or dose of 412 B.C., had fiist 
crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed ten Athenian tri- 
remes and captured three of them ; then afterwards, from appre- 
hension that these fugitive Athenians would make known its 
approach at Samos, had made a long circuit round by Exete, and 
thus ultimately reached Kaunus^t the southeastern extremity 
of Asia Minor. This was the squadron which Kalligeitus and 

over which the king holds empire^ deseiTCS notice. By the fonner phrase, is 
nnderstood, I presmne, the continent of Asia, which the court of Sosa 
looked npon, together with all its inhabitants, as a freehold exceedingly 
sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i, 4) : by the latter, as much as the satrap 
shonld find it convenient to lay hands upon, of that which had once be- 
longed to Darius son of Hystaspes or to Xerxes, in the plenitude of their 
power. 

» Thucyd. viii, 38. uTTOirUciv kv KiXf^Tt it^ptCerat. 
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Timagoras had caused to be equipped, having oome over for that 
purpose a year before as envoys from the satrap Phamabazus. 
Antisthenes was instructed first to get to Mil6tus and put himself 
in concert with the main Lacedemonian fleet ; next, to forward 
these triremes, or another squadron of equal force under EHear- 
chus, to the Hellespont, for the purpose of cooperating with Phar- 
nabazus against the Athenian dependencies in that region. 
Eleven Spartans, the chief of whom was Lichas, accompanied 
Antisthen§s, to be attached to Astyochus as advisers, according 
to a practice not unusual with the Lacedaemonians. These men 
were not only directed to review the state of affairs at Miletus, 
and exercise control coordinate with Astyochus, but even empow- 
ered, if they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral himself, upon 
whom the complaints of Pedaritus from Chios had cast suspicion; 
and to appoint Antisthenes in his place.^ 

No sooner had Astyochus learned at Miletus the arrival of An- 
tisthenes at Kaunus, than he postponed all idea of lending aid to 
Chios, and sailed immediately to secure his junction with the 
twenty-seven new triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun- 
sellors. Li his voyage southward he captured the city of Kos, 
unfortified and half-ruined by a recent earthquake, and then pass- 
ed on to Knidus ; where the inhabitants strenuously urged him 
to go forward at once, even without disembarking his men, 
in order that he might surprise an Athenian squadron of 
twenty triremes under Charminus; which had been despatched 
from Samos, after the news received from Melos, in order to 
attack and repel the squadron under Antisthenes. Charminus, 
having his station at Sym^, wai cruising near Rhodes and the 
Lykian coast, to watch, though he had not been able to keep 
back, the Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. Li this 
position he was found by the fer more numerous fleet of Asty- 
ochus, the approach of which he did not at all expect. But the 
rainy and hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, 
seeing at first only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook them 
for the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the tri- 
remes thus seen, he at first gained considerable advantage, dis- 

* Thucyd.viii, 39. Kal elprjTO airolgy ig MtA^rov d<^iKOfievovg tUv tb 
u?.2.QV ^vve7riiLie2.siai^aiy ^ fiE2.2.ei apifyra ffe^v, etc. 
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ablbg (hit^ and damaging several others. Bnt presently the 
dispersed veinsels of the main fleet came in sight and closed 
round him, so that he was forced to make the best speed in 
escaping! first to the island called Teutlussa, next to Halikarnas- 
Dus. He did not effect his escape without the loss of six ships ; 
^hile the victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy 
Dn the island of Sjm^, returned to Knidus, where the entire fleets 
including the twenty-seven triremes newly arrived, was now 
anited.i The Athenians in Samos — whose affairs were now in 
x>nfusion, from causes which will be explained in the ensuing 
chapter — had kept no watch on the movements of the main 
Peloponnesian fleet at Miletus, and seem to have been ignorant 
of its departure until they were apprized of the defeat of Char- 
minus. They then sailed down to Sym§, took up the sails and 
rigging belonging to that squadron, which had been there depos- 
ited, and then, after an attack upon Loryma, carried back their 
whole fleet, probably including the renmant of the squadron of 
Charminus, to Samos.^ 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at Knidus 
consisted of ninety-four triremes, much superior in number to 
the Athenian, it did not try to provoke any general action. The 
time of Lichas and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
in negotiations with Tissaphern^s, who had joined them at Kni 
dus, and'against whom they found a strong feeling of discontent 
prevalent in the fleet. That satrap — now acting greatly under 
the advice of Alkibiad§s, of which also more in the coming 
chapter — had of late become slack in the Peloponnesian cause, 
and irregular in furnishing pay to their seamen, during the last 
weeks of their stay at Miletus. He was at the same time full of 
promises, paralyzing all their operations by assurances that he 
was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenida to their aid : but in 
reality his object was, under fair appiearances, merely to prolong 
the contest and waste the strength of both parties. Arriving in 
the midst of this state of feeling, and discussing with Tissapher- 
n§s the future conduct of the war, Lichas not only expressed dis- 

* Thucyd. viii, 42. 

* Thucyd. viii, 43. This defeat of Charmtniis is made the subject of a 
Jest by Aristophanfig, Thesmophor. 810, with the note of Paulmier. 
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pleasure at his past conduct, but even protested against the two 
conventions concluded by Chalkideus and by TheramenSs, as 
being, both the one and the other, a disgrace to the Hellenic 
name. By the express terms of the former, and by the implica- 
tions of the latter, not merely all the islands of the udBgean, but 
even Thessaly and Boeotia, were acknowledged as subject to Per- 
sia ; so that Sparta, if she sanctioned such conditions, would be 
merely imposing upon the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of 
general freedom, for which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, 
declaring that he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian 
pay, than submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a 
fresh treaty upon other and better terms, a proposition which 
Tissaphem^s rejected with so much indignation as to depart with- 
out settling anything.! 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian counsellors. 
Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever before had united 
in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, they calculated 
on being able to get money to pay their men without Persian aid ; 
and an invitation, which they just now received from various 
powerful men at Rhodes, tended to strengthen such confidence. 
The island of Rhodes, inhabited by a Dorian population consid- 
erable in number as well as distinguished for nautical skill, was 
at this time divided between three separate city governments, as 
it had been at the epoch of the Homeric Catalogue, — Lindus, 
lalysus, and Kameirus ; for the city called Rhodes, formed by a 
coalescence of all these three, dates only from two or three years 
after the period which we have now reached. Invited by several 
of the wealthy men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first 
attacked Kameirus, the population of which, intimidated by a 
force of ninety-four triremes, and altogether uninformed of their 
approach, abandoned their city, which had no defences, and fled 
to the mountains.^ All the three Rhodian towns, destitute of 

* Thucyd. viii, 43. 

• Thucyd. viii, 44. 01 d' kg tijv Todov, imKfjpVKevofiivcjv airb t&v dwa- 
TCJTarcjv avdpCjv, ttjv yvufifjv elxov irXelVj etc. 

. . . Kat irpoafSaXovTEc Kafieip(fi rijc 'Fodtag irpdrg^ vavat reaaapai koI 
hfvevTJKovTO, k ^ e ^ 6 ft ij a a V fihv rot)f 7ro^Aoi)f, oix eldoTag rd^ 
rpaaaofieva^ not l^vyov, aTJkag re Kot dreixtorov o^aijc -n^g no^eag^ etc 

\Ye hare to remark here, as on former occasions of revolts among the 
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fortifications, were partly persuaded^ partly frightened, into the 
step of revolting from Athens and allying themselves with the Pel- 
oponnesians. The Athenian fleet, whose commanders were just 
now too busy with political intrigue to keep due military watch, 
arrived from Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently re- 
tamed to the former island, leaving detachments at Chalkd and 
K53 to harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now levied from the Ehodians a contribu- 
tion of thirty-two talents, and adopted the island as the main station 
for their fleet, instead of Miletus. We can explain this change 
of place by their recent unfriendly discussion with Tissaphemds, 
and their desire to be more out of his reach.^ But what we can- 
not so easily explain, is, that they remainisd on the island with- 
out any movement or military action, and actually hauled their 
triremes ashore, for the space of no less than eighty days ; that 
is, from about the middle of January to the end of March 
411 B.C. While their powerful fleet of ninety-four triremes, 
superior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle, their 
allies in Chios were known to be suflering severe and increasing 
distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid:^ moreover, the promise 
of sending to cooperate with Phamabazus against the Athenian 
dependencies on the Hellespont, remained unperformed.^ We 
may impute such extreme military slackness mainly to the insidi- 
ous policy of Tissaphem8s, now playing a double game between 
Sparta and Athens. He still kept up intelligence with the Pelo- 
ponnesians at Rhodes, paralyzed their energies by assurances 
that the Phenidan fleet was actually on its way to aid them, and 
insured the success of these intrigues by bribes distributed per- 



dependent allies of Athens, that the general population of the allied city 
manifests no previons discontent, nor any spontaneous disposition to revolt. 
The powerful men of the island — those who, if the goyemment was demo- 
cratical, formed the oligarchical minority, but who formed the government 
itself, if oligarchical — conspire and bring in the Feloponnesian force, un- 
known to the body of the citizens, and thus leave to the latter no free 
choice. The real feeling towards Athens on the part of the body of the 
citizens is one of simple acquiescence, with littlb attachment on the one 
hand, yet no hatred, or sense of practical suffering, on the other, 

» Thucyd. viii, 44 : compare c. 57. • Thncy^. viii, 40-55. 

* Thucyd. viii, 39. 
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eonally among the generals and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus, 
the general-in-chief, took his share in this corrupt bargain, against 
which not one stood out except the Sjracusan Hermokrat§s.i 
Such prolonged inaction of the armament, at the moment of its 
greatest force, was thus not simply the fruit of honest mistake, 
like the tardiness of Nikias in Sicily, but proceeded from the dis- 
honesty and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, the many 
evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal corruption — 
even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery — among the 
leading Greeks of all the cities, when" acting individually. Of 
such evidences the incident here recorded is not the least remark- 
able. Nor ought this general fact ever to be forgotten by those 
who discuss the question between oligarchy and democracy, as it 
stood in the Grecian world. The confident pretensions put forth 
by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks to superior virtue, public 
as well as private, — and the quiet repetition, by various writers 
modem and ancient, of the laudatory epithets implying such as- 
sumed virtue, — are so far from being borne out by history, that 
these individuals were perpetually ready as statesmen to betray 
Aeir countrymen, or as generals even to betray the interests of their 
soldiers, for the purpose of acquiring money themselves. Of course, 
it is not meant that this was true of all of them ; but it was true suf- 
ficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency more than 
probable. If, speaking on the average, the leading men of a 
Grecian community were not above the commission of political 
misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to be disguised even 
from themselves, far lesg would they be above the vices, always 
more or less mingled with self-delusion, of pride, power-seeking, 
party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, etc And if the com- 
munity were to have any chance of guarantee against such abuses, 
it could only be by full license of accusation against delinquents, 



> Thncyd. yiii, 45. Suggestions of Alkibiad§s to TissaphemSs — Kal 
Toiic TpiTjpapxovc Kal Toiig arparTiyo^g tCjv iro'keLiv ididaaKev (Sore Sovra 
Xpflfiara airhv ireiaaif &<rre ^vyx<^ PV<yai' raijra iavr^^ 
ir^^v Tuv 2vpaKoai(DV tovtuv <5^, ^EpfiOKpar^g ijvavTiovTO fiovoc if^lp roil 
^vfiiravToc ^fifiaxtKov. 

About the bribes to Astyochus timself, see also c. 50. 
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and certainty of trial before judges identified in interest wil thf. 
people themselves. Such were the securities which the Grecian 
democracies, especially that of Athens, tried to provide ; m a 
manner not always wise, still less always effectual, but assuredly 
justified, in the amplest manner, by the urgency and prevalence 
of the evil. Yet in the common representations ^ven of Athe- 
nian affairs, this. evil is overlooked or evaded; the precaution? 
taken against it are denounced as so many evidences of demo 
cratical ill-temper and injustice ; and the class of men, through 
whose initiatory action alone such precautions were enforced, are 
held up to scorn as demagogues and sycophants. Had these Pel- 
oponnesian generals and trierarchs, who under the influence of 
bribes wasted two important months in inaction, been Athenians, 
there might have been some chance of their being tried and pun- 
ished ; though even at Athens the chance of impunity to offend- 
ers, through powerful political clubs and other sinister artifices, 
was much greater than it ought to have been. So little is it con- 
sistent with the truth, however oflen affirmed, that judicial accu- 
sation was too easy, and judicial condemnation too frequent. 
When the judicial precautions provided at Athens are looked at, 
as they ought to be, side by side with the evil, they will be found 
imperfect, indeed, both in the scheme and in the worldng, bat 
certainly neither uncalled for nor overnsevere. 
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